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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  apolies  the  methodology  of  analysis  of  algorithms  to  study  certain 
combinatorial  problems  and  search  algorithms  originating  predominantly  in  the  A1 
literature,  and  extends  that  methodology  to  include  experiments  in  a  complementary 
role. 


Chapters  2  and  3  combine  experimental  and  analytic  techniques  respectively  io 
measure  and  to  predict  the  performance  ot  the  A*  best-first  sea’’ch  algorithm,  which 
solves  path-finding  problems  defined  m  terms  of  finite  strongly  connected  graphs.  In 
this  domain,  we  make  numerous  experimenfal  performance  measurements  varying  the 
heuristic  function,  the  size  of  Ihe  problem,  a  weighting  coefficient,  and  the 
performance  measure;  we  derive  general  formulas  in  a  simpler  worst  case  analysis 
model  that  purport  to  predict  the  evpenmenlal  observations  when  evaluated  at 
particular  argument  values  that  correspond  to  the  experimental  parameter  settings; 
and  we  test  the  analytic  predlctlor^s  agamsl  the  experimental  observations.  The  A* 
experiments  use  as  case  study  a  randomly  generated  sef  of  instances  of  the  “Eight" 
puzzle  of  varying  size  (deolh  of  goal).  The  analysts  in  Chapter  3  extends  the  worst 
case  tree  search  model  of  Pohl  and  others  to  arbitrary  heuristic  functions,  resulting  in 
cost  formulas  whose  arguments  include  functions. 

Chapter  4  reports  experimental  results  for  a  second  problem  domain,  that  of  a 
class  of  satisficing  assignment  problems.  Here  we  measure  and  compare  under  varying 
conditions  the  performances  of  four  functionally  equivalent  algorithms  --  the  so-va!led 
backtrack  algorithm,  a  version  of  fhe  so-called  “network  consistency"  or  constraint 
satisfaction  algorithm  of  Waltz,  and  two  new  algorithms  BACKMARK  and  BACKJUS^P. 
The  experiments  span  four  case  studies:  two  sets  of  N-queens  problems  and  two  sots 
of  randomly  generated  problems  whose  characteristics  are  specified  by  the  values  of 
certain  parameters.  Note  that  we  are  no!  interested  primarily  in  the  8-puzzle  or  in  the 
N-queens  problems  per  se,  but  rather  as  relatively  simple  yet  non-triv‘al  case  studies 
in  which  to  explore  general  issues  with  rigor,  prirKipaliy  the  issue  of  predicting 
algorithm  performance. 

The  rcuits  take  a  number  of  forms:  they  variously  confirm,  disagree  with  or 
qualify  hypotheses  about  algonlhm  performance  found  in  the  literature;  tens  of 
thousands  of  algorithm  executions  reveal  new  phenomena  about  algorithm  performance; 
rsew  algorithms  are  devised  based  on  insights  obtained  from  performance  evaluation. 
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Chapter  1 

Introduction  and  Overview 


One  has  the  sense  that  the  men  who  conceived 
these  high  buildings  [Gothic  cathedrals]  were 
intoxicated  by  their  new-found  command  of  the 
force  in  the  stone.  How  else  could  they  have 
proposed  to  build  vaults  of  125  feet  and  150 
feet  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  calculate  any 
of  the  stresses? 

Jacob  BronowsKi,  The  Ascent  of  Man 


1.1  Predictive,  Experimentally  Testable  Theories  in  Artificial  Intelligence 

This  dissertation  is  based  on  the  premise  that  in  the  future  more  of  the  subject 
matter  of  artificial  intelligence  (AI)  research  will  be  understood  mathematically  than  at 
present.  We  present  the  results  of  limited  steps  toward  that  long  term  objective,  here 
focusing  on  the  performance  of  certain  search  algorithms.  In  brief,  we  apply  the 
methodology  of  analysis  of  algorithms  to  study  certain  relatively  simple  combinatorial 
problems  and  search  algorithms  originating  predominantly  in  the  AI  literature,  and  we 
extend  that  methodology  to  include  experiments  in  a  complementary  role.  Two 
problem  solving  domains  are  considered:  path-finding  search  in  graphs  and  trees  using 
the  A*  best-first  search  algorithm,  and  a  class  of  satisficing  assignment  problems. 

The  usefulness  of  a  scientifically  sound  experimental  methodology  in  AI  research 
has  been  well  established  for  some  time: 

"Our  research  strategy  in  studying  complex  systems  is  to 
specify  them  in  detail,  program  them  for  digital  computers, 
and  study  their  behavior  empirically  by  running  them  with  a 
number  of  variations  and  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  This 
appears  at  present  the  only  adequate  means  to  obtain  a 
thorough  understanding  of  their  behavior."  [Newell,  Shaw  & 

Simon  1963,  p.  110] 

Since  the  time  of  that  quotation,  many  algorithms  have  been  analyzed  mathematically, 
but  applying  analysis  of  algorithms  techniques  to  complex  AI  systems  remains  difficult. 
In  the  case  of  certain  search  algorithms,  we  shall  attempt  to  show  that  both  analysis 
and  experimeni  are  useful. 
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This  dissertation  combines  experimental  and  analytic  techniques  (Chapters  2  and 
3  respectively)  to  measure  and  to  predict  the  performance  of  the  A*  best-first  search 
algorithm,  which  solves  path-finding  problems  defined  in  terms  of  finite  strongly 
connected  graphs.  In  this  domain,  we  make  numerous  experimental  performance 
measurements  under  systematically  varying  conditions,  we  derive  general  formulas  in  a 
simpler  analysis  model  that  purport  to  predict  the  experimental  observations  when 
evaluated  at  particular  argument  values  that  correspond  to  the  experimental  parameter 
settings,  and  we  test  the  analytic  predictions  against  the  experimental  observations. 
For  reasons  discussed  subsequently,  The  A*  experiments  use  as  case  study  a  randomly 
generated  set  of  Instances  of  the  “Eight"  puzzle  of  varying  size  (depth  of  goal).^ 

Chapter  A  reports  experimental  results  for  a  second  problem  domain,  that  of  a 
class  of  satisficing  assignment  problems,  ffere  we  measure  under  varying  conditions 
the  performances  of  four  functionally  equivalent  algorithms  --  the  so-called  backtrack 
algorithm,  a  version  of  the  so-called  "network  consistency"  or  constraint  satisfaction 
algorithm  of  Waltz,  and  two  new  algorithms  BACKMARK  and  BACKJUMP.  The  SAP 
experiments  span  four  case  studies:  two  sets  of  N-queens  problems  and  two  sets  of 
randomly  generated  problems  whose  characteristics  are  specified  by  the  values  of 
certain  parameters.^ 

The  classes  of  problems  of  which  the  Eight  puzzle  and  the  N-Queens  problems 
are  elementary  examples  are  defined  broadly,  and  include  many  disparate  problems, 
both  simple  and  complex.  Note  that  we  are  not  interested  primarily  in  the  8-puzzle  or 
in  the  N-queens  problems  per  se,  but  rather  as  relatively  simple  yet  non-trivial  case 
studies  in  v^^hich  to  explore  general  issues  with  rigor,  principally  the  issue  of  predicting 
algorithm  performance. 

Most  of  the  questions  addressed  in  the  dissertation  concern  the  number  of  steps 

^  The  Eight  puzzle  consists  of  eight  tiles  placed  in  a  three  by  three  board  so  that  tiles 
may  slide  successively  into  the  empty  spot,  forming  a  new  tile  configuration  each  time 
doing  so.  The  objective  is  to  find  a  sequence  of  tile  moves  transforming  a  given  initial 
tile  configuration  into  a  given  goal  configuration.  The  8-puzzle  is  depicted  in  the 
introductory  section  of  Chapter  2. 

2  The  N-queens  problem  is  to  place  N  queens  on  an  N  by  N  chessboard  so  that  no  two 
queens  attack  each  other. 
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executed  by  an  algorithm  A  when  applied  to  a  problem  P,  for  various  A  and  P  and  for 
various  solution  criteria,  heuristics,  and  weighting  coefficients,  i.e.,  for  various  values 
of  what  we  call  problem  specification  parameters  and  control  policy  parameters. 

The  ability  to  predict,  a  priori  and  quantitatively,  the  performance  of  a  given 
algorithm,  when  applied  to  a  particular  novel  problem  instance  in  its  domain,  is  th«» 
central  concern  of  this  dissertation.  Knuth  addresses  this  concern  succinctly: 

"One  of  the  chief  difficulties  associated  with  the  so-called 
backtracking  technique  for  combinatorial  problems  has  been 
our  inability  to  predict  the  efficiency  of  a  given  algorithm,  or 
to  compare  the  efficiencies  of  different  approaches,  without 
actually  writing  and  running  the  programs.’’  [Knuth  1975, 
p.121] 

Knuth’s  contribution  in  that  paper  to  improving  the  predictability  of  the 
backtrack  algorithm  as  it  is  used  in  practice  illustrates  many  of  the  issues  that  arise  in 
the  domain  studied  in  Chapter  4,  and  the  same  issues  arise  in  the  A*  domain,  so  let  us 
review  Knuth’s  results. 

Knuth  proceeds  to  define  a  model  of  a  class  of  satisficing  assignment  problems 
(SAPs,  as  they  are  called  in  Chapter  4i  our  computational  model  is  essentially  the  same 
as  Knuth’s).  Based  on  a  mathematical  analysis,  Knuth  proposes  a  mechanical  means  to 
predict  the  number  of  nodes  in  the  search  tree  produced  by  the  backtrack  algorithm 
when  finding  all  solutions  to  an  arbitrary  SAP.  The  predictor,  however,  is  not  a  closed- 
form  mathematical  formula,  nor  a  non-closed-form  formula,  but  rather  a  particular  type 
of  Monte  Carlo  experiment.  The  result  of  each  experiment  is -an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  nodes  in  the  search  tree,  and  Knuth  proposes  using  the  mean  of  the  estimates  over 
a  number  of  iterations. 

Because  the  values  his  procedure  attempts  to  predict  are  mathematically  well 
defined,  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  there  exists  a  simple  closed  form  formula  of  the 
same  scope  as  Knuth’s  Monte  Carlo  predictor  and  of  comparable  accuracy.  However, 
consider  what  arguments  or  parameters  such  a  formula  might  take:  in  order  to  predict 
the  performance  of  the  backtrack  algorithm  for  an  arbitrary  individual  problem 
instance  in  the  domain  of  the  algorithm  (the  S-queens  problem,  say),  the  values  of  the 
formula’s  parameters  must  distinguish  each  such  problem  instance  from  ail  others  (e.g., 
from  the  9-Queen5  problem.  Instant  Insanity,  the  Soma  cube  puzzle.  Waltz’  line  drawing 
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interpretation  problem,  etc.).  Since  Knuth  defined  the  domain  of  problems  solvable  by 

I 

the  backtrack  algorithm  very  broadly  (as  we  do  also  in  Definition  4.1),  one  can  easily 

\ 

suppose  that  simply  defining  an  exhaustive  set  of  distinguishing  parameters  and 

■>■•  ■ 

4 

identifying  the  parameter  values  corresponding  to  a  given  problem  instance  m.ay  be 

%  '•. 

problematic  in  itself.  This  is  an  essential  point  in  distinguishing  the  two  domains 

,:  •.,  ’• 

considered  here  from  many  others  appearing  in  the  analysis  of  algorithms  literature.^ 

The  point  here  is  to  contrast  the  backtrack  algorithm  with  a  sorting  algorithm. 

fe' 

say,  for  which  a  formula  for  the  number  of  comparisons,  say,  can  be  given  having  a 

single  integer  parameter  N,  denoting  the  number  of  elements  to  be  sorted.  Such  a 

■\  ■'  ■ 

formula  does  not  predict  the  number  of  comparisons  for  individual  permutations  to  be 

sorted,  but  predicts  only  the  mean  (say,  or  the  maximum)  of  the  number  of 

comparisons  over  all  permutations  of  a  given  number  of  elements  N,  i.e.,  over  an 

'  f  : 

••%  •  •••,•. 

eiisembie  of  N!  problem  instances.  While  prediction  for  ensembles  of  problem 

'■  ■  ■ 

instances  may  prove  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  sorting,  in  contrast  the  mean 

,  - 

i,  <■ 

performance  of  the  backtrack  algorithm  in  solving  all  satisficing  assignment  problems 

. .  •.■ 

having  N  problem  variables  may  not  be  an  especially  informative  number.  Hence  the 

5-v:- 

need  for  more  problem  specification  parameters  (or  non-parametric  means  such  as  " 

■ 

Knuth’s)  to  distinguish  one  problem  instance  from  all  others  in  the  class  of  problems 

constituting  the  domain  of  the  algorithm,  and  whence  the  challenge  in  the  tasks  of 

formulating  a  computational  model  and  analyzing  the  performance  of  an  algorithm 

■ 

,  ■■  . 

within  that  model. 

In  the  two  problem  domains  considered  in  this  dissertation,  the  need  for 

‘s 

predictive  abilities  arises  in  practice  typically  when  one  must  choose  from  among 

.>  ,.  '1 

'{■'  . 

several  algorithms,  or  heuristics,  or  values  of  a  weighting  parameter,  or  other  control 

% 

policy  parameters,  the  candidate  that  will  give  the  most  efficient  performance  for  the 

.  s 

particular  problem  to  be  solved.  Especially  in  domains  in  which  for  some  problem 

’■■■■■■■' 

;  .  .  ‘ 

instances  an  algorithm  "wili  run  to  completion  in  less  than  a  second,  while  other 

applications  seem  to  go  on  forever"  [Knuth  1975,  p.l21],  it  would  seem  that 

voluminous  hard  data,  spanning  as  many  independent  conditions  as  possible,  are 

desirable  as  a  firm  basis  for  assessing  how  a  particular  predictor  m.ight  fare  in  a 

particular  novel  application. 

■V,, 

^  See  Weide  [1977]  for  a  survey;  Knuth  [1969],  [1973a],  [1973b]  and  Aho,  Hopcroft 

and  Uiiman  [1974]  present  examples  in  depth. 

r  •!  • 

E. 

. 

-  ■ 

This  introductory  section  has  attempted  to  illustrate  that  the  two  problem 
domains  considered  in  this  dissertation  have  characteristics  of  interest  both  to  AI  and 
to  analysis  of  algorithms  research  (although  for  not  identical  reasons),  that  these 
characteristics  recommend  a  methodology  that  combines  experiment  and  analysis  in 
complementary  and  highly  specialized  and  formalized  roles,  and  that  the  richness  of 
the  domains  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  simply-stated  general  results  that  apply  to 
individual  problem  instances  as  well  as  to  ensembles  of  problem  Instances.  The 
mathematical  richness  of  these  domains  concommitantly  permits,  as  we  shall  see 
subsequently,  attempts  to  formulate  certain  elusive  general  concepts  such  as 
"knowledge"  and  "problem  structure"  in  a  strictly  mathematical,  albeit  restricted, 
setting. 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  present  results  attempt  to  show  that  statements  such  as, 
"The  problem  of  searching  a  graph  has  essentially  been  solved  and  thus  no  longer 
Occupies  AI  researchers"  [Nilsson  1974,  p.  787],  are  premature. 

1.2  Objectives,  Methodology,  and  Scope 

1.2.1  Objectives 

Experiments  are  usually  performed  in  order  to  verify,  or  sharpen  or  qualify  or 
reject,  a  given  hypothesis.  We  list  now  three  such  hypotheses  about  algorithm 
performance  found  in  the  literature  that  we  submit  to  the  test  of  hard  data  in 
subsequent  chapters.  Mackworth  [1977]  claims  that  Waltz-type  constraint  satisfaction 
or  "network  consistency"  algorithms  are  "clearly  more  effective"  than  the  backtrack 
algorithm  for  solving  satisficing  assignment  problems.  At  the  time  of  that  claim, 
however,  there  was  not  a  single  numerical  experimental  result  comparing  the 
performance  of  the  backtrack  algorithm  with  that  of  a  Waltz-type  algorithm  under 
strictly  identical  conditions  (including  identical  problem  instances  and  identical 
performance  measures),  Mackworth  also  claims  that  the  number  of  steps  executed  by 
the  backtrack  algorithm  "tends  to"  grow  exponentially  with  the  number  of  variables. 
The  experimental  data  reported  in  Chapter  4  disagree  with  these  conjectures  in  the 
cases  tested. 
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Similarly,  Nilsson,  Pohl,  and  Vanderbrug  conjectured  that  increasing  the  value  of 
a  weighting  parameter  W  m  A*  search  will  decrease  the  number  of  nodes  expanded  for 
a  given  heuristic  function  that  estimates  distance  from  the  current  node  to  the  goal.  In 
Chapter  2  we  provide  average  case  experimental  evidence,  supporting  the  conjecture 
under  some  conditions  and  disagreeing  with  it  under  other  conditions:  in  Chapter  3. 
theorems  under  worst  case  tree  search  assumptions  prove  the  conjecture  false  under 
some  conditions  and  prove  it  true  under  other  conditions. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases,  a  conjecture  was  staled  ir  an  overly  general  way,  as 
if  it  was  alleged  to  apply  without  exception  to  every  proble;n  instance  in  the  domain  of 
the  algorithm.  Since  the  classes  of  problems  considered  here  are  broadly  defined  and 
include  widely  disparate  instances,  intuition  suggests  that  the  conjectures  are  not 
universally  valid,  but  rather  are  valid  only  for  a  subset  of  the  problem  domain.  The 
results  of  the  present  experiments  serve  to  delimit  further  the  scope  of  the  above 
conjectures. 

Our  experimental  work  was  guided  by  certain  other  general  objectives  as  well: 

1)  To  determine  the  effect  on  the  character  of  experimental  results  of 
(approximately)  an  order  of  magnitude  increase  in  computer  speed  and  main 
memory  size,  as  compared  with  the  machines  available  more  than  a  decade 
ago  when  A*  search  of  the  S-puzzle  was  first  investigated  experimentally. 

In  particular,  extending  the  body  of  experimental  data  by  a  large  factor  can 
reveal  new  phenomena,  i.e.,  instance'  in  which  the  plotted  performance 
measurement  data  show  a  visually  apparent  pattern  whose  existence  was 
previously  unsuspected. 

2)  To  determine  what  practical  applications  can  result  from  these  experiments 

and  analysis. 

3)  To  amass  a  large  body  of  experimental  algorithm  performance  data  as  an  end 

in  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  potentially  stimulating  further  development  of 
theoretical  analysis  in  these  domains,  and  so  that  the  predictions  resulting 
from  such  analysis  may  be  tested  conveniently  against  the  observations 
compiled  here. 

Our  mathematical  analysis  of  A*  in  Chapter  3  differs  from  others  in  that  it  is 
general  enough  to  claim  that  the  heuristic  function  is  one  of  the  independent  variables, 
and  in  that  the  predictive  applicability  of  this  model  is  actually  testable  by  direct 
experiment  with  problems  and  heuristic  functions  occurring  in  practice. 
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1.2.2  Methodology 

Chapter  3  attempts  to  adhere  to  the  standards  of  mathematical  proof 
commonplace  in  tho  analysis  of  algorithms  literature,  so  here  we  address  only  issues 
concerning  the  experiments  in  Chapters  2  and  4. 

Experimental  results  about  algorithm  performance  for  particular  cases  are  a 
poor  substitute  for  analytically  derived  formulas  of  a  more  general  scope,  but  can 
serve  to  guide  the  development  of  theory  or  suggest  specific  conjectures  to  prove, 
especially  when  general  analysis  is  difficult.  To  insure  that  the  experimental  results 
are  mathematically  meaningful  and  can  be  compared  with  analytic  predictions,  we 
attempt  to  adhere  to  certain  methodological  standards:  First,  we  define  a  precise 
computational  model  of  experiments  such  that  each  datum  observed  by  experiment  is 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  particular  mathematical  function,  evaluated  at  a  particular 
set  of  argument  values.  Second,  so  that  algorithm  comparisons  are  meaningful,  in  all 
cases  we  execute  the  algorithms  to  be  compared  under  identical  conditions,  including 
identical  samples  of  problem  instances  and  identical  performance  measures.  We  also 
report  the  precise  conditions  of  the  experiments  (for  the  sake  of  reproducibility),  and 
in  many  cases  we  count  the  number  of  distinct  algorithm  executions  represented  in  a 
figure  of  plotted  data  (to  indicate  explicitly  the  extent  of  the  data). 


1.2.3  Scope 

Chapter  2  defines  a  computational  model  for  the  A*  best-first  search  algorithm 
for  arbitrary  problem  graphs.  The  model  defines  several  performance  measures  as 
functions  of  a  state-space  graph  G,  a  heuristic  function  K,  distance  to  the  goal  N  (a 
measure  of  the  size  of  the  problem),  and  a  scalar  weighting  coefficient  W.  We  measure 
the  values  of  these  functions  by  Monte  Carlo  experiments  over  a  randomly  selected 
sample  of  895  instances  of  ihe  S-puzzie  of  varying  N,  for  each  of  three  particular 
heuristic  functions  taken  from  the  literature,  and  for  each  of  eleven  equidistant  values 
of  W.  The  results  represent  more  than  26,000  distinct  algorithm  executions. 

Chapter  3  analyzes  a  worst  case  mathematical  model  of  A*  assuming  uniform 
trees  in  which  there  is  a  single  goal  node  at  level  N.  We  give  formulas  for  the  number 
of  nodes  expanded  as  a  function  oi  N,  of  the  branching  factor  M,  of  the  estimate- 
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bounding  functions  KMlMi)  and  KMAX(i)  repcesenting  the  heuristic  function  used  as  a 
control  pol.cy  parametor  to  guide  the  search,  and  of  a  weighting  coefficient  W  that 
serves  as  pn  additional  control  policy  parameter. 

In  Chapter  4  we  report  the  results  o(  a  set  of  performance  measurement 
experiments  comparing  the  so-called  backtrack  algorithm  with  an  instantiation  of  a  so- 
called  Waltz-type  "network  consistency"  algorithm  and  with  two  new  algorithms, 
BACKMARK  and  QACKJUMP.  Each  of  the  algorithms  is  valid  for  a  broadly  and  precisely 
defined  class  of  satisficing  assignment  problems  (SAPs)  that  includes  numerous 
disparate  familiar  problems.  The  results  span  four  functionally  equivalent  algorithms, 
three  performance  measures,  two  solution  criteria,  and  four  sample  sets  of  SAPs,  and 
the  results  represent  more  than  17,000  distinct  algorithm  executions.  The  four  sample 
sets  of  SAPs  include  two  sets  of  "N-Queens"  problems  (for  N  up  to  50  in  some  cases) 
and  two  quite  different  types  of  randomly  generated  problems.  One  of  the  latter  is  a 
set  of  "random-N-Queens"  problems  whose  members  are  constrained  to  be 
parametrically  similar  to  N-Queens  problems  (i.e.,  to  have  the  same  size  and  "degree  of 
constraint").  Results  for  this  sample  set  (Section  4.4.2)  simultaneously  generalize  the 
results  for  N-Queens  SAPs  to  a  set  of  "typical"  problems,  and  determine  how  "typical" 
the  N-Queens  SAPs  actually  are.  (See  Section  1.4.3  for  more  detail.)  The  other  sample 
set  of  randomly  generated  SAPs  are  identical  in  size  but  vary  systematically  in  degree 
of  constraint.  The  results  in  this  case  (Section  4.4.3)  indicate  how  performance 
depends  on  degree  of  constraint,  all  other  things  being  equal. 

The  results  obtained  are  summarized  in  Sections  2.0,  3.0,  and  4.0. 

1.3  Mathematical  Models:  Defining  Problems,  Algorithms,  Heuristics 

In  this  dissertation  the  terms  problem,  algorithm,  heuristic,  degree  of  constraint, 
quality  of  solution,  and  others  have  particular  mathematical  definitions. 

1.3.1  Problem  Specification  Parameters  and  Control  Policy  Parameters 

The  example  of  Knuth  in  Section  1.1  suggests  that  to  predict  algorithm 
performance  for  individual  problem  instances  and  individual  variations  or  instances  of 
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the  algorithm  in  a  context  in  which  there  are  many  such  instances  having  disparate 
properties,  a  formula  giving  such  predictions  must  have  parameters  distinguishing  each 
problem  instance  and  algorithm  instance.  In  contrast  with  a  simple  sorting  algorithm, 
for  example,  A*  is  not  a  fixed  algorithm  but  rather  is  an  algorithm  schema 
parameterized  by  a  "heuristic  distance-estimating  function"  that  defines  what  is  best 
during  a  particular  invocation  of  A*.  To  illustrate  (without  going  into  detail),  we 
compare  the  following  functions:^ 


Model 

Quicksort 

"Median-of-k  Quicksort" 
"^-approximation  schema" 

A*  for  graphs  (Chapter  2) 

A*  for  graphs  (Chapter  2) 

A*  for  graphs  (Chapter  2) 

A*  for  trees  ("DEBET"  -  Chapter  3) 
SAP-S  (Chapter  4) 

SAP-N-kj-L  (Chapter  4) 


Algorithm  performance  function 


C(N)  (1-1) 

C(k,  N)  (1-2) 

C(c,  N)  (1-3) 

X<G,  K,  W,  Sp  Sg)  (1-4) 

XMEANfG,  K,  W,  N)  (1-5) 

XMAX(G,  K,  W,  N)  (1-6) 

XWORST(M,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N)  (1-7) 

T(S)  (1-8) 

T(N,  k^,  k|^,  L)  (1-9) 


For  those  interested,  Sedgewick’s  "median  of  K"  version  of  the  Quicksort  algorithm 
[Sedgewick  1975,  Chapter  8]  is  a  generalized  algorithm,  instantiated  for  any  particular 
invocation  by  specifying  a  value  for  k  as  an  actual  parameter  to  the  procedure  that 
codes  the  algorithm  (see  1-2  above).  So-called  ^-approximation  algorithm  schemas 
have  appeared  in  the  literature  of  NP-complete  problems  [Garey  &  Johnson  1976].  An 
example  is  a  travelling  salesperson  algorithm  that  finds  a  non-optimai  tour,  the  length 
of  which  is  bounded  by  the  given  value  of  (  [Karp  1976].  This  schema  is  coded  by  a 
procedure  whose  formal  parameter  list  includes  a  real-valued  parameter  representing 
€  (see  1-3  above).  As  in  the  case  of  Sedgewick’s  algorithm,  the  value  of  this 
parameter  is  freely  chosen  by  the  user  from  the  set  representing  the  domain  of  the 
parameter.  Just  as  each  value  of  k  or  <,  in  the  cases  of  Sedgewick  and  Karp 
respectively,  determines  one  particular  algorithm  instance  among  those  in  the  schema, 
so  also  each  combination  of  values  of  KMIN,  KMAX,  and  W  determines  one  particular 
algorithm  instance  in  the  A*  schema. 
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As  a  noiational  device,  we  distinguish  "problem  specification  parameter”  and 
"control  policy  parameter",  or  p.s.  parameter  and  c.p.  parameter  for  short.  We  define 
the  domain  of  a  control  policy  parameter  to  be  a  set  whose  elements  denote  individual 
variations  of  a  generalized  algorithm.  We  shall  thereby  distinguish  the  analysis  of  At 
in  Chapter  3  from  analyses  of  other  algorithms  by  the  number  and  dimensionality  of 
the  c.p.  parameters.  We  define  the  domain  of  a  problem  specification  parameter  to  be 
a  set  whose  elements  denote  individual  variations  of  a  generalized  problem,  or 
individual  problem  instances.  Hence  in  the  examples  listed  above  we  distinguish  the 
following: 


Algorithm  performance 
function 

C(N) 

etk,  N) 

C«,  N) 

X(G,  K,  W,  sp  6g) 

XMEAN(G,  K,  W,  N) 

XMAX(G,  K,  W,  N) 

XWORST(M,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N) 
T<S) 

T(N,  k^,  ...,  kfg,  L) 


Problem  specification 
parameters 

N 

N 

N 

G,  if,  Sg 
G,N 
G,  N 

M,  N 

S 

N,  k^, ...,  kjyj,  L 


Control  policy 
parameters 


k 

€ 

K,  W 
K,  W 
K,  W 

KMIN,  KMAX,  W 


Artificial  intelligence  researchers  commonly  refer  to  A*  as  a  "heuristic" 
algorithm,  because  an  instantiation  of  At  to  solve  a  particular  problem  G  may 
sometimes  be  caused  to  execute  more  quickly  if  supplied  with  a  function  of  a  certain 
sort  used  by  A*  to  order  the  steps  of  the  search,  and  because  such  a  function  is 
usually  devised  in  practice  by  attempting  to  determine  what  special  properties  may 
hold  for  G.  Here  however,  we  treat  a  "heuristic"  function  of  the  sort  used  by  At  as 
just  another  c.p.  parameter  (i.e.,  K  in  (1-A)  and  (1-5),  KMIN  and  KMAX  in  (1-7);  W  is 
another  c.p.  parameter). 


The  scope  of  our  A*  analysis  is  thus  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  defining  and 
analyzing  a  general  computational  model  encompassing,  say,  all  possible  sorting 
algorithms  of  the  sort  that  operate  by  comparing  data  elements  and  swapping  their 
locations,  characterizing  each  such  algorithm  instance  by  a  mathematical  function  and 
deriving  a  general  formula  such  that  the  performance  function  of  Quicksort  (say,  or 
bubble  sort)  is  obtained  simply  by  plugging  into  the  general  formula  the  particular 
function  that  characterizes  Quicksort. 

!n  analyzing  a  schema  of  algorithms  parameterized  by  arbitrary  functions,  one 
might  reasonably  expect  that  formulas  derived  for  the  most  genera!  case  are  rather 
complicated,  but  that  simpler  and  more  intuitively  meaningfully  formulas  can  be 
obtained  if  certain  assumptions  are  imposed.  This  turns  out  to  be  the  case  in  the 
current  work  (Chapter  3).  The  trick,  of  course,  is  to  find  the  right  assumptions. 

We  adopt  the  term  algorithm  schema  here  to  denote  formally  the  domain  of  a 
control  policy  parameter.  In  the  case  of  multiple  c.p.  parameters,  algorithm  schema 
denotes  the  cross  product  of  their  respective  domains.  Hence  an  algorithm  schema  is 
equated  with  a  set  of  algorithm  instances.  By  this  definition,  Sedgewick’s  "median-of- 
k-Quicksort"  algorithm  is  an  algorithm  schema  on  the  odd  positive  integers;  similarly, 
Karp’s  ^-approximation  algorithm  for  the  travelling  salesman  problem  is  an  algorithm 
schema  on  the  positive  reals;  Chapter  3  defines  A*  as  an  algorithm  schema  on  the 
cross  product  of  the  real  interval  [0,1]  and  the  set  of  all  pairs  of  functions  of  a  certain 
sort. 

In  the  same  manner  that  an  instantiation  of  c.p.  parameters  identifies  an 
individual  algorithm  instance,  so  an  instantiation  of  problem  specification  parameters 
identifies  an  individual  problem  instance,  or  an  ensemble  of  problem  instances. 
Functions  (1-1),  (1-2),  (1-3),  (1-5),  (1-6),  and  (1-7)  above  illustrate  a  trivial  use  for 
this  notation;  N  denotes  a  quantity  representing  the  size  of  the  problem  of  the  sort 
defined  in  Section  ^.1.1.  For  Quicksort,  N  denotes  the  ensemble  of  all  permutations  of  a 
set  of  N  elements.  In  the  case  of  (1-7),  a  problem  instance  is  a  uniform  tree  having 
branching  factor  M  and  in  which  there  is  a  single  goal  node  at  level  N  —  hence  we 
have  two  p.s.  parameters.  In  function  (1-8),  S  is  a  p.s.  parameter  identifying  a 
particular  satisficing  assignment  problem.  In  (1-9),  N,  k^,  ...,  k[^j,  and  L  are  p.s. 
parameters  identifying  the  ensemble  of  ail  satisficing  assignment  problems  having  a 
particular  size  (N,  k^, ...,  k^)  and  degree  of  constraint  (L). 


1.3.2  Analytic  Predictions  vs.  Experimental  Observations 


To  test  analytic  predictions  against  experiinenlal  observations  when  the  analytic 
model  is  a  simplification  of  the  experiment  model,  we  define  a  mapping  from  the 
experiment  model  to  tiis  analysis  model.  We  noted  in  Section  1.3.1,  for  example,  that 
we  identify  an  A*  experiment  <in  Chapter  2)  by  specifying  particular  values  for  its 
problem  specification  parameters  G  and  N  (i.e.,  for  the  ensemble  of  all  problem 
instances  of  G  of  distance  N),  and  for  its  control  policy  parameters  K  and  W.  Let  us  call 
this  computational  model  the  "A"  model.  The  analytic  model  for  A*  in  Chapter  3  (call 
this  the  "8“  model)  admits  problem  specification  parameters  M  (positive  integer)  and  N 
(non-negative  integer),  and  control  policy  parameters  KMIN  (a  certain  sort  of  function), 
KMAX  (a  certain  sort  of  function),  and  W  (the  real  interval  [0,1]).  Hence  to  predict 
within  the  8  model  the  outcome  of  an  experiment  in  the  A  model  we  must  map  the 
particular  values  of  the  problem  specification  (p.s.)  parameters  in  the  A  model  to 
particular  values  of  the  p.s.  parameters  in  the  B  model,  and  map  the  particular  values 
of  the  control  policy  (c.p.)  parameters  in  the  A  model  to  particular  values  of  the  c.p. 
parameters  in  the  0  model.  This  cross-model  comparison  can  be  depicted  thus: 


D.s.  oarameters 

c.D.  oarameters 

alROrithm  performance  function 

A  model:  G,  N 

1  1 

K,W. 

XMAX(G,  N.  K^) 

1  Ir 

B  model:  M,  N 

KMIN,  KMAX,  W 

XW0RST(M,  N,  KMIN,  KMAX^W) 

To  identify  the  actual  parameters  for  XWORST  corresponding  to  a  given 
experiment  in  the  A  model,  we  map  the  given  graph  G,  (e.g.,  the  8-puzzle  graph),  to  a. 
value  M  indicating  the  average  branching  factor  of  G;  N  in  the  A  model  is  mapped 
identically  to  N  in  the  B  model;  a  particular  heuristic  function  K  (e.g.,  the  “number  of 
tiles  out  of  place"  function)  is  mapped  to  particular  functions  KMIN  and  KMAX;  and  W  in 
the  A  model  is  mapped  identically  to  W  in  the  B  model.  Given  such  a  mapping,  a 
particular  set  of  values  for  the  p.s.  and  c.p.  parameters  of  the  A  model  determines  two 
performance  values:  one  for  XMAX  and  one  for  XWORST.  The  difference  between  these 
two  values  measures  the  accuracy  of  the  analytic  prediction  of  the  experimental 
observation.  Since  the  B  model  is  a  simplification  of  the  A  model,  their  comparison  by 
this  means  permits  an  objective  assessment  of  how  realistic  the  assumptions  imposed 
for  tractability  in  the  B  model  are. 
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Now  note  the  cross-model  comparison  wo  make  in  the  domain  of  satisficing 
assignment  problems:  a  problem  instance  S  in  the  experiment  model  (A  model)  is 
abstracted  by  a  set  of  problem  specification  parameters  N,  k^,  k^,  L  in  a  simpler 

model  (B  model).  The  latter  parameters  define  an  ensemble  of  problem  instances  of 
which  S  is  a  member.  Hence  this  cross-model  comparison  can  be  depicted  thus: 


D.s.  parameters 

aleorithm  oertormance  function 

A  model: 

S 

T,(S) 

B  model: 

N,  k^,...,  kf^,  L 

mean  Tf(N.  k|,...,  k[^,  L) 

In  this  case  we  predict  algorithm  performance  for  an  individual  problem  instance 
in  the  A  model  (e.g.,  the  8-Queens  problem)  by  an  average  case  performance  value  in 
the  B  model.  In  Chapter  A  we  estimate  values  in  the  B  model  using  Monte  Carlo 
experiment  instead  of  analysis.  So  though  we  derive  no  analytic  formulas  for  algorithm 
performance  in  this  B  model,  our  experiments  estimate  the  values  of  such  formulas  for 
particular  cases.  Hence  our  experimental  A  model/B  model  comparison  in  this  domain 
provides  evidence  about  the  accuracy  of  this  B  model  in  predicting  corresponding 
algorithm  performance  in  the  A  model.  In  so  doing,  we  are  attempting  to  test  the 
restrictiveness  of  the  8  model  assumptions  in  advance  of  obtaining  results  in  that 
model. 


1.3.3  Abstractions;  Monotonicity  Theorems  on  a  Lattice  of  Algorithms 

When  modeling  a  number  of  algorithm  instances,  enumerated  by  the  cross 
product  of  one  or  more  control  policy  parameters,  it  is  commonplace  to  determine  how 
performance  varies  with  the  value(s)  of  the  parameterfs).  Hence,  for  example, 
Sedgewick  [1975,  Chapter  8]  determines  how  the  number  of  comparisons  executed  by 
"median-of-k-Quicksort"  varies  with  the  value  of  k  (an  odd  integer).  Similarly,  one  can 
determine  hew  the  performance  of  c-approximation  algorithm  instances  vary  with  the 
value  of  <  (a  positive  real)  (e.g,,  [Karp  1976]).  In  Chapter  3,  we  seek  to  determine  how 
the  worst  case  cost  of  A*  tree  search  varies  with  the  values  of  the  c.p,  parameters 
KMIN,  KMAX,  and  W.  In  this  case  W  is  a  real-valued  scalar,  but  KMIN  and  KMAX  are 
arbitrary  functions  from  the  natural  numbers  to  the  non-negative  reals.  There  are  no 


obviously  suitable  total  orderings  on  the  sol  (called  KB*  in  Chapter  3)  of  all  possible 
KMIN  and  KMAX  functions,  but  we  do  note,  however,  tne  possibility  of  imposing  a 
certain  partial  ordering  (in  fact  an  infinite  continuous  lattice)  on  KB*.  Then  we  prove 
monotonicity  theorems,  stating  that  if  one  function  is  less  than  another  under  the 
partial  ordering,  then  its  performance  betters  that  of  the  latter  under  a  similar  partial 
ordering  defined  on  the  set  of  performance  functions.  In  such  manner  we  prove,  for 
example,  that  under  certain  conditions  the  number  of  steps  executed  by  A*  in  the 
worst  case  grows  monotonically  with  the  relative  error  in  the  heuristic  function’s 
estimates  of  distance  to  the  goal. 

1.4  Examples  of  General  Questions  Modeled  in  a  Restricted  Context 

We  attempt  to  address  within  the  restricted  contexts  of  the  dissertation 
simplified  versions  of  several  general  questions  of  practical  or  theoretical  interest. 
Examples  are  described  in  the  subsections  following. 

1.4.1  How  Much  Does  "Parameter  Tuning"  Change  Performance? 

Many  problem  solving  systems  (e.g.,  Samuel  [1963],  Hayes-Roth  &  Lesser 
[1977])  employ  some  sort  of  heuristic  evaluation  function  to  guide  a  search.  Typically, 
the  evaluation  function  incorporates  a  number  of  different  terms,  weighted 
differentially.  Performance  then  varies  with  the  relative  weighting  given  the  various 
terms.  Choosing  values  for  the  weighting  coefficients  or  parameters  would  be 
simplified  in  practice  if  the  performance  consequent  to  each  possible  setting  could  be 
predicted  accurately  a  priori. 

Our  models  of  A*  in  Chapters  2  and  3  assume  a  particular  two  term  evaluation 
function  whose  terms  are  weighted  by  a  single  scalar  parameter  W.  (One  term 
measures  distance  from  the  root  node  of  the  search  to  the  present  node;  the  other 
term  estimates  distance  to  the  goal  node  from  the  present  node.)  In  Chapter  2  we 
measure  performance  as  a  function  of  N  (size  of  the  problem)  for  each  of  11 
equidistant  values  of  W,  and  for  each  of  three  distinct  heuristic  functions  (i.e.,  the 
heuristic  function  is  one  of  the  terms  of  the  two  term  evaluation  function).  Chapter  3 
derives  formulas  analytically  for  arbitrary  values  of  W  and  heuristic  function  K,  and  we 
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compare  the  deduced  analytic  predictions  to  the  experimental  observations  in  Chapter 
2.  In  this  way,  we  obtain  precise  answers  in  a  simplified  setting  of  the  general 
question.  We  treat  another  instance  of  the  parameter  tuning  issue  in  analyzing  the 
DEELEV  algorithm  in  Section  4.2.3. 


1.4.2  How  Much  "Knowledge"  Buys  How  Much  Performance? 


It  is  conceivable  that  there  may  appear  eventually  a  mathematical  theory  or 
theories  about  "Knowledge"  and  its  relation  to  problem  solving  performance.  The 
experience  of  AI  researchers  with  knowledge-based  systems  can  be  summarized  by 
the  statement  "Expert  knowledge  buys  expert  performance"  (see  e.g.,  [Feigenbaum 
1977]).  Determining  exactly  how  much  knowledge  buys  how  much  performance  is 
problematic,  however,  because  a  rigorous  theory  would  require  that  "Knowledge"  and 
"performance"  be  well-defined,  empirically  measurable  quantities.  No  precise  definition 
of  "knowledge"  has  yet  been  offered,  even  for  a  restricted  domain.  (In  what  units  is 
"knowledge"  measured?  By  what  criteria  can  one  decide  whether  an  algorithm  A 
possesses  more  knowledge  than  an  algorithm  B?) 

Our  approach  offers  no  definition  of  "knowledge"!  instead  we  simply  present  an 
informal  interpretation  of  the  results  of  Chapter  3  as  if  they  constituted  a  particular 
type  of  theory  about  the  relation  of  "knowledge"  to  algorithm  performance  in  the  A* 
domain.  Chapter  3  derives  formulas  for  worst  case  cost  of  A*  as  a  function  of  the 
heuristic  function  used  to  guide  the  search  (and  of  the  weighting  parameter  W).  Hence 
A*  is  considered  in  this  interpretation  as  a  general  "knowledge  engine",  driven  in  a 
particular  search  by  an  arbitrary  heuristic  function  encapsulating  some  "state  of 
knowledge"  about  the  problem  to  be  solved.  The  analysis  then  determines  the 
performance  of  the  knowledge  engine  as  a  function  of  the  state  of  knowledge  it  is 
given.  This  informal  interpretation  is  presented  in  Section  3.7;  the  rest  of  Chapter  3 
finds  no  use  for  the  term  "knowledge".  Our  interpretation  of  these  analytic  results  as 
embodying  a  particular  type  of  theory  about  the  relation  of  "knowledge"  to  algorithm 
performance  illustrates  some  of  the  mathematical  subtleties  of  this  elusive  concept. 
This  approach  would  permit  a  future  comparison  of  two  engines  of  comparable  scope 
(e.g.,  A*  and  B*  [Berliner  1978])  to  see  which  one  performs  the  better,  given  the  same 
knowledge. 
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l.A.3  How  to  Measure  "Structure”  in  a  Problem? 

Each  problem  has  some  individual  or  characteristic  "structure"  that  distinguishes 
it  from  other  problems,  but  such  a  statement  conveys  little  information  in  itself.  Like 
"knowledge",  problem  "structure"  is  a  term  that  is  easier  to  talk  about  informally  than 
to  define  precisely.  In  what  units  is  "structure"  measured?  What  might  it  mean  to  say 
that  problem  A  has  "more  structure"  than  problem  B?  In  what  way  is  "structure" 
related  to  algorithm  performance? 

Our  approach  to  measuring  the  dependence  of  algorithm  performance  on 
problem  "structure"  in  Section  AA  requires  no  formal  definition  of  the  term,  because 
we  do  not  attempt  to  measure  structure  in  a  problem  directly.  Instead  we  r'easure 
observable  manifestations  of  its  presumed  existence.  Our  approach  assumes  that 
"structural"  differences  between  two  problems  are  reflected  as  differences  in  the 
performances  of  a  given  algorithm  in  solving  both  problems.  Specifically,  we  apply  the 
backtrack  algorithm  to  the  8-queens  problem,  and  then  apply  the  same  algorithm  to  a 
set  of  randomly  generated  problems  that  are  parametrically  similar  to  the  8-queens 
problem  (in  size  and  degree  of  constraint).  The  difference  in  performance  between 
the  8-queens  problem  and  the  "random-8-queens"  problems  reflects  the  difference 
between  a  particular  structure  and  random  structure,  size  and  degree  of  constraint 
being  equal.  This  experimental  approach  is  then  generalized  to  a  comparison  between 
N“Queens  problems  and  "Random-N-Queens"  problems  (for  various  values  of  N)i  we 
also  generalize  to  using  three  other  algorithms  in  turn  in  place  of  the  backtrack 
algorithm  (to  see  whether  the  algorithms  react  differently  to  the  existence  of  structure 
In  the  problem);  we  also  generalize  to  several  performance  measures. 

Note  that  the  present  approaches  to  investigating  "heuristic  knowledge"  and 
"problem  structure"  share  a  general  characteristic:  we  do  not  attempt  to  measure 
“heuristic  knowledge"  or  "problem  structure"  directly;  instead  we  measure  observable 
manifestations  of  their  presumed  existence,  in  terms  of  algorithm  performance. 


1.5  Tradeoffs;  Why  These  Experiments,  Why  This  Analysis? 

Within  the  technical  context  described  in  the  preceding  sections,  we  could  have 
chosen  other  experiments  and  other  analyses  different  from  those  reported  in 
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subsequent  chapters.  The  reader  will  doubtless  think  of  numerous  interesting 
possibilities.  Accordingly,  it  seems  useful  to  provide  rationales  for  the  choices  we 
made.  Rather  than  attempt  to  justify  our  choices,  we  simply  report  the  possibilities 
considered,  and  the  criteria  on  which  the  selections  were  based. 

Experiments;  few  runs  on  many  problems  vs.  many  runs  on  few  problems 

We  have  opted  to  obtain  extensive  and  detailed  experimental  results  on  a 
relatively  small  number  of  problems.  This  facilitates  determining  what  new  algorithm 
behavior  phenomena  can  be  observed  given  more  computing  than  was  previously 
available  to  produce  such  phenomena.  However,  we  do  apply  this  detailed 
experimental  approach  to  two  problem  domains,  thus  obtaining  some  breadth  as  well  as 
depth  in  the  results. 

Generatinp.  data  vs.  analyzing  data 

Our  technical  objective  in  the  experiments  is  simply  to  obtain  the  performance 
values  plotled  in  the  figures.  Careful  and  rigorous  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
experimental  values  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  Just  as  we  insist  on 
having  hard  data  as  the  referent  of  any  statement  about  algorithm  performance,  so 
also  we  insist  on  rigorous  explanations  or  none  at  all.  Hence  we  eschew  any  attempts 
to  "explain"  the  visually  apparent  patterns  in  the  data,  except  by  theorems  within  a 
formal  model,  as  in  Chapter  3.  Hence  we  provide  a  large  body  of  quantitative  data 
(tabulated  in  Appendix  C)  against  which  to  test  future  conjectures  and  mathematical 
theories,  and  to  serve  as  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  detailed  analysis. 

Level  of  detail 

In  addition  to  choosing  particular  subjects  for  experiments  and  analysis,  we  also 
had  to  choose  the  amount  of  detail  to  be  pursued  for  eacfi  subject.  Our  choices  reflect 
the  general  point  of  view  that  so  little  is  known  about  the  computational  properties  of 
the  present  search  algorithms,  that  breadth  as  well  as  depth  of  results  is  desirable. 
That  is,  the  marginal  value  of  new  knowledge  is  sometimes  greatest  where  little  or 
none  exists.  Hence  the  desire  for  more  detail  in  one  section  ot  this  dissertation  was 
sometimes  traded  off  against  the  possibility  for  some  detail  in  another.  A  number  of 
such  possibilities  for  future  work  are  enumerated  in  Appendix  B. 


In  addition,  a  number  of  important  issues  were  completely  excluded  as  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  work.  Included  among  these  are;  relating  the  efficiency  of  a 
given  A*  heuristic  function  to  the  cost  of  computing  it,  and  to  the  memory  size 
required  to  implement  it;  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  analytic  predictions  of  A* 
performance  for  the  S-puzzle  heuristics  given  in  Section  3.5;  and  symmetry  or 
representation  issues  in  search  of  satisficing  assignment  problems.  Possible  extensions 
of  the  present  work  concerning  these  issues  are  listed  in  Section  6.2.6. 

These  various  tradeoffs  reflect  the  exploratory  nature  of  this  thesis;  to  obtain 
results  of  various  sorts  in  each  of  two  problem  domains,  and  to  obtain  both 
experimental  and  analytic  results. 

1.6  A  Note  on  Reading  this  Dissertation 

[Nilsson  1971,  Chapter  3],  [Weide  77],  and  the  survey  portion  of  [Mackworth 
1977]  are  the  most  concise  general  background  references  for  this  dissertation, 
covering  respectively  the  areas  of  state  space  search  (relevant  to  Chapters  2  and  3), 
methodology  of  analysis  of  algorithms  (Chapter  3),  and  a  comparison  of  backtrack  vs. 
Waltz-type  algorithms  for  satisficing  assignment  problems  (Chapter  4).  Although  the 
dissertation  attempts  to  be  self-contai.ned,  some  familiarity  with  these  sources  is 
useful.  For  the  benefit  of  readers  with  particular  interests,  each  of  Chapters  2,  3,  and 
4  attempts  to  be  more  or  less  self-contained,  and  may  be  read  independently  of  the 
others.  Toward  this  end,  Sections  2.0,  3.0,  and  4.0  summarize  the  technical  results  of 
the  dissertation.  Each  of  these  chapters  also  contains  a  section  concerning  conclusions 
and  future  work.  In  addition,  a  condensation  of  Chapter  2  (with  highlights  of  Chapter 
3)  has  appeared  [Gaschnig  1977a].  Similarly,  condensations  of  Chapter  4  have  also 
appeared  [Gaschnig  1977b,  1978]. 

Appendix  A  gives  a  glossary  of  terms  and  symbols  used  in  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4. 
Appendix  B  enumerates  a  number  of  immediate  extensions  of  the  experiments  and 
atiaiysis  of  the  dissertation.  The  experimental  results  reported  in  this  dissertation 
consist  of  various  sets  of  numbers,  ordered  pairs  of  numbers,  and  so  on.  In  the  main 
body  of  the  text,  most  of  these  appear  in  the  form  of  plots  instead  of  in  tables  of 
numbers,  both  for  the  saka  of  making  more  apparent  the  relations  between  the  plotted 
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values,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  witli  the  flow  of  the  text.  Appendix  C  tabulates  each 
value  plotted  in  most  of  the  figures  of  Chapters  2  and  A  and  Section  3.5. 

This  dissertation  is  directed  toward  both  readers  familiar  with  artificial 
intelligence  research  and  readers  familiar  with  analysis  of  algorithms  research.  The 
style  of  the  text  reflects  an  attempt  to  communicate  the  results  to  the  union  of  these 
two  sets  of  readers,  rather  than  to  their  intersection.  Consequently,  the  text 
presumably  does  not  necessarily  satisfy  "all  of  the  people  ail  of  the  time".  Hence  some 
readers  seeking  only  mathematics  may  find  some  supplementary  comments, 
explanations,  and  conjectures  to  be  superfluous.  In  some  cases  such  diversions  serve 
a  purely  pedagogic  end;  in  others,  they  represent  attempts  to  say  something  useful, 
even  if  imprecisely,  where  adherence  to  strict  precision  would  permit  nothing  at  all  to 
be  stated.  Conversely,  other  readers  may  find  the  level  of  detail  and  guarded 
conclusions  (based  only  on  hard  data  or  theorems)  contrary  to  a  desire  for  general 
statements. 

Section  1.1  suggests  the  viewpoint  that  a  measure  of  our  understanding  of  the 
performance  of  search  algorithms  is  the  ability  to  predict  a  priori  the  performance  as 
measured  by  experiment.  Accordingly,  some  readers  may  find  it  interesting,  when  the 
text  cites  a  figure  of  plotted  data,  to  spend  a  moment  before  looking  at  the  figure  in 
an  attempt  to  decide  what  they  expect  the  plotted  curves  to  show. 
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CHAPTER  2 

EXPERIMENTAL  PERFORMANCE  MEASUREMENT  OF  A*: 
A  CASE  STUDY  WITH  THE  "EIGHT"  PUZZLE^ 


2*0  Summary  of  Chapter 


This  chapter  attempts  by  Monte  Carlo  experinsnts  to  extend  our  understanding 
of  the  performance  of  the  A*  best-first  search  algorithm.  We  define  several 
performance  measures  of  A*,  as  functions  of  a  problem  graph  Q,  a  heuristic  distance- 
estimating  function  K,  distance  to  the  goat  N,  and  a  scalar  weighting  coefficient  W,  then 
measure  the  values  of  these  performance  functions  experimentally  over  a  sample  set 
of  problem  instances.  In  this  case  study,  Q  is  fixed  (the  S-puzzle)  and  the  other 
parameters  vary,  so  that  the  values  of  each  performance  measure  are  plotted  for  each 
of  three  K  functions  as  a  function  of  N  and  W.  The  data  represent  more  than  26000 
distinct  executions  of  A*,  taken  over  895  problem  instances  of  varying  values  of  N. 

The  data  suggest  that  one  of  the  three  heuristic  functions  subjected  to 
experiment  beats  the  "exponential  explosion"  in  cost  with  size  of  the  problem,  and  that 
the  other  two  do  not  (at  least  over  the  range  of  N  tested).  But  the  latter  can  be  made 
to  do  so  simply  by  giving  more  weight  (W)  to  the  heuristic-estimate-of-distance-to- 
goai  term  <K)  in  the  evaluation  function  and  less  weight  to  the  distance-from-root  term. 
However,  this  reduction  in  the  average  number  of  nodes  expanded  (i.e.,  in  the  values  of 
XMEANfN))  occurs  only  if  N  is  large  with  respect  to  the  maximum  value,  which  equals 
the  diameter  of  the  graph  to  be  searched.  For  "medium-sized"  IM,  XMEAN  actually 
increases  with  W,  suggesting  the  possible  efficacy  of  varying  W  dynamically.  A  limit  is 
observed  to  the  effects  of  adjusting  W:  the  performance  of  the  best-performing  of  the 
three  heuristic  fu  ictions  does  not  change  after  W  is  increased  beyond  a  certain  value, 
whereas  the  other  two  functions  show  improvement  over  the  entire  range  of  W.  Also, 
if  K|  has  smaller  XMEAN(N)  than  Kj  for  one  value  of  W,  then  the  same  ordering  is 
observed  to  hold  for  each  other  measured  value  of  W;  this  has  potential  practical 
implications  for  using  experimental  results  for  "small-sized"  and  "medium-sized" 
problem  instances  as  predictors  of  relative  performance  for  "large-sized"  instances. 

Increasing  W  also  increases  the  lengths  of  the  solution  paths  found,  but 
unexpectedly,  for  large  W  faster  heuristics  find  shorter  solutions,  whereas  for  smaller 
W  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  other  words,  we  observed  by  inspection  for  large  N 
that  solution  quality  can  be  traded  for  speed  by  changing  W  (holding  K  fixed)  but  not 


^  The  bulk  of  the  experimental  data  reported  in  this  chapter  appeared  first  Ih 

[Gaschnig  1977a3* 
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by  changing  K  (holding  W  fixed).  For  "medium-sized"  N,  increasing  W  beyond  a  certain 
value  brings  worse  solution  quality  at  greater  cost. 

Also,  the  frequency  with  which  A*  "hops  around"  the  search  tree  during  search 
is  related  to  XMEAN  performance,  in  a  pattern  common  to  all  three  K  functions  that 
exhibits  three  distinct  phases  in  functional  dependence  on  N.  The  absolute  frequency 
of  "hops"is  so  high  for  one  of  the  three  K  functions  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  that 
ordered  depth-first  search  (for  which  the  length  of  the  solution  path  equals  the 
number  of  nodes  expanded)  expands  fewer  nodes  than  A*  when  using  the  same  K 
function.  Also,  for  two  of  the  three  K  functions,  the  number  of  nodes  expanded  that 
occur  at  level  i  of  the  search  tree  increases  "exponentially"  to  a  level  representing 
about  half  the  distance  to  the  goal  node,  then  decreases  at  about  the  same  rate  for 
higher  levels.  For  the  best  performing  of  the  K  functions,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
distribution  of  nodes  at  level  I  is  flat,  consistent  with  XMEAN  performance. 

We  support  each  of  the  above  claims  individually  with  numerical  results. 

To  illustrate  how  such  results  might  serve  as  predictors  of  performance  in  more 
complex  systems,  conjectures  supported  by  the  current  data  are  Interpreted  as  if  they 
applied  to  a  best-first  implementation  of  the  program  construction  phase  of  the  PSI 
program  synthesis  system. 

Since  performance  is  functionally  dependent  upon  the  distribution  in  the 
distance-estimate  values  computed  by  a  K  function,  these  distributions  are  determined 
experimentally  for  each  K  function  To  determine  how  sensitive  these  approximations 
are  to  the  number  of  sarnples  on  which  the  estimates  are  based,  we  obtain  distinct 
approximations  for  two  different  sample  sets,  one  having  more  than  ten  times  as  many 
samples  as  the  other.  The  results  show  that  the  two  samples  yield  identical  estimates 
in  all  but  a  few  cases.  The  approximations  show  that  the  "bandwidth  heuristics" 
assumption  upon  which  Pohl’s  worst  case  cost  model  of  A*  is  based  is  not  realistic  for 
the  8-puzzle  heuristic  functions  tested  here.  This  motivates  an  attempt  to  relax  the 
restrictions  of  the  "bandwidth"  model,  which  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  3.  The 
observed  worst  case  performance  (XMAX)  data  collected  during  the  experiments 
reported  in  this  chapter  constitute  the  values  that  the  analytic  worst  case  formulas 
derived  in  Chapter  3  purport  to  predict. 
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Me  therefore  who  wishes  to  rejoice  without 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  truths  underlying 
phenomena  must  Know  how  to  devote  himself  to 
experiment. 

Roger  Bacon 


2.1  Introduction 


This  chapter  reports  numerical  measurements  of  the  performance  of  the  A* 
best-first  search  algorithm  under  conditions  varying  the  heuristic  function  used  to 
guide  the  search,  the  depth  of  goal,  and  the  value  of  a  weighting  parameter, 
representing  in  ail  some  26,850  distinct  algorithm  executions,  using  as  a  case  study  a 
sample  set  of  895  instances  of  the  "eight"  puzzle  (hereafter  denoted  "S-puzzle").  The 
8-puzzle  [Schofield  1367]  is  a  one-person  game  whose  objective  is  to  rearrange  a 
given  initial  configuration  of  8  tiles  on  a  3x3  board  into  another  given  goal 
configuration  by  repeatedly  sliding  a  tile  into  the  orthogonally  adjacent  empty  location, 
Ilk©  so  ("0"  denotes  the  empty  location): 


0  3  8 
1  A  6 
G  7  2 


3  0  8 
1  4  6 
5  7  2 


or 


i 


or 


3  8  0 
I  4  6 
5  7  2 


3  4  8 
1  0  6 
5  7  2 


Some  of  the  difficulties  in  building  complex  AI  performance  systems  arise  from 
an  inability  to  predict  performance  a  priori.  Suppose  in  designing  such  a  system  that 
two  alternative  heuristics  for  doing  the  same  task  have  been  proposed;  Which  will  give 
better  performance,  heuristic  A  or  heuristic  B?  Debate  is  sometimes  avoided  by  using 
both  in  a  multi-term  evaluation  function,  if  the  system  in  question  uses  an  evaluation 
function  of  some  sort  to  guide  behavior.  But  performance  then  depends  on  how  much 
weight  each  term  is  given.  These  prediction  questions  —  which  heuristic  is  belter? 
what  weighting  value  is  best?  --  con-fitute  the  focus  of  the  experiments  reported 
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here.  The  premise  of  the  approach  taken  here  is  that  attempts  to  understand  more 
completely  the  behavior  of  the  A*  algorithm  will  benefit  from  the  existence  of  data 
measuring  its  behavior  over  a  range  of  conditions. 

The  experimental  results  reported  in  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter  differ 
from  those  of  previous  experiments  with  the  8-puzzle  or  15-puzzle  ([Doran  &  Michie 
1966],  [Michie  1967],  [Doran  1968],  [Michie  &  Ross  1970],  [Rendell  1977])  in: 
a)  volume  of  data  collected,  giving  greater  statistical  significance  over  a  range  of  three 
heuristic  functions,  eleven  values  of  a  weighting  parameter,  and  several  performance 
measures;  b)  new  measures  of  "internal"  behavior  during  search;  c)  measurements  of 
the  error  in  the  heuristic  distance-estimate  values.  The  latter  are  used  as  particular 
argument  values  to  the  analytic  formulas  derived  in  Chapter  3;  hence  we  test  the 
analytic  results  of  Chapter  3  by  comparing  their  predictions  for  the  case  of  the  8- 
puzzle  with  the  experimental  observations  obtained  during  the  experiments  reported  In 
this  chapter. 

The  A*  algorithm  [Hart,  et  ai.  1968,  Nilsson  1971]  is  an  example  of  a  relatively 
simple  mechanism  that  shares  certain  similarities  with  more  complex  mechanisms  that 
occur  in  practice.  Several  existing  complex  AI  performance  systems  use  some  sort  of 
best-first  scheduler  to  decide  what  to  do  next,  examples  of  which  Include  the 
HEARSAY-II  speech  understanding  system  [Hayes-Roth  &  Lesser  1977],  the 
speech  understanding  system  [Woods  1976],  and  a  chemical  compound  synthesis 
program  [Powers  1975].  Section  2.6  makes  an  explicit  analogy  between  simple  search 
and  more  complex  search.^ 

The  A*  algorithm  embodies  the  idea  of  a  best-first  search.  In  basic  terms,  there 
are  at  any  given  time  a  finite  set  of  discrete  options  of  what  to  do  next,  and  choosing 

2  While  the  possibility  of  demonstrating  a  connection  between  simple  search  and 
complex  search  may  serve  in  part  to  motivate  the  experiments  reported  here,  the 
present  results  are  limited  to  a  case  study  of  A*  search  of  the  8-puzzle.  That  is,  here 
we  measure  the  performance  of  A*  under  varying  conditions,  leaving  to  future  work 
the  experimental  measurement  of  more  complex  systems  in  a  manner  that  permits 
quantitative  comparison  with  the  present  results.  Note  that  we  are  not  interested  in 
the  8-puzzle  per  se,  but  as  a  problem  that  is  relatively  small  and  convenient  to 
manipulate,  yet  exhibits  interesting  phenomena  (this  to  be  demonstrated)  that  may  hold 
for  a  broader  class  of  problems. 
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and  executing  an  action  results  in  a  new  sot  of  options;  the  still  unchosen  ones  plus 
new  ones  generated  by  performing  the  chosen  action.  If  there  is  no  obvious  way  to 
totally  order  these  actions  in  advance  (and  recall  that  some  don’t  exist  until  others  are 
performed),  then  one  approach  is  to  assign  a  number  to  each  potential  action  as  it 
appears,  according  to  how  good  it  might  be  to  do  that  one,  independently  of  any  other 
actions  that  may  have  been  executed  already.  Then  an  effective  general  method  is  to 
start  with  the  set  of  initial  options,  and  choose  iteratively  the  action  that  iias  the 
smallest  value  (smallest  is  best)  until  the  specified  goal  condition  is  satisfied.  The  A* 
algorithm  schema  operates  on  this  principle,  using  an  arbitrary  ordering  function  F(s) 
to  solve  problems  like  the  8-puzzle.  The  Graph  Traverser  [Doran  &  Michie  19G6]  and 
the  HPA  algorithm  schema  [Pohl  1970a]  are  essentially  the  same  as  A*. 

The  8-puzzle  can  be  modeled  exactly  as  a  collection  of  points  (tile 
configurations)  and  lines  connecting  them  (tile  moves),  i.e.,  as  a  graph.  In  the  S-puzzle 
graph,  each  of  the  9!  nodes  represents  a  distinct  tile  configuration,  and  an  edge 
connects  two  nodes  if  and  only  if  the  corresponding  tilo  configurations  differ  by  a 
single  tile  move.  In  general,  v/e  define  a  problem  r.raoh  to  be  any  finite,  directed, 
strongly  connected  graph  Q  having  no  loops  and  no  parallel  edges.^  The  S-puzile  Is  an 
undirected  graph  since  every  move  has  an  inverse.  The  prohibition  against  loops  snd 
parallel  edges  in  the  graph  model  of  a  state  space  problem  is  quite  natural;  it  is 
typically  irrelevant  whether  or  not  a  state  (e.g.,  a  tile  configuration  in  the  S-puzzle)  is 
connected  to  itself,  or  to  distinguish  betvreen  single  and  multiple  connections  between 
two  states.  In  general,  a  scalar  value  may  be  associated  with  each  edge,  representing 
the  cost  of  traversing  that  edge.  Here,  we  assume  the  edges  of  the  8-puzzle  graph  to 
have  unit  weight.  Figure  2.1-1  shows  a  portion  of  the  8-puzzle  graph. 


2.2  Cost  and  Solution  Quality  for  8-Puzzle  Heuristic  Functions 


^  Throughout,  formally  defined  terms  are  either  underlined  or  set  off  from  the  text. 
Definitions  of  graph  theoretic  terms  such  as  "strongly  connected"  and  "loop"  and 
"parallel  edges"  appear  in  [Busacker  &  Saaty  1965],  A  graph  is  strongly  connected  if 
there  is  a  path  from  any  node  to  any  other  node.  Actually,  the  8-puzzle  graph  is  not 
strongly  connected,  but  rather  consists  of  two  disconnected  components  (each  of  which 
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Best-first  search  guided  by  heuristic  knowledge  can  be  more  efficient  than 
breadth-first  search,  but  how  much  more  efficient?  Under  what  conditions  do  heuristics 
beat  the  "exponential  explosion"  that  besets  breadth-first  search?  To  motivate  the 
somewhat  extended  definition  of  a  computational  model  that,  first  consider  Figure  2.2- 
5,  which  shows  the  mean  number  of  nodes  expanded  as  a  function  of  the  distance  to 
the  goal  for  three  particular  heuristics  for  the  8-puzzle.  The  apparent  qualitative 
difference  between  one  of  the  curves  and  the  other  two  is  of  particular  interest;  could 
this  have  been  predicted  a  priori? 

The  objective  of  the  search  is  to  find  a  simple  path  In  the  graph  from  one 
specified  node  to  another,  in  the  case  of  the  8-puzzle  to  find  a  sequence  of  moves  of 
the  tiles  transforming  one  tile  configuration  into  another.  Each  possible  choice  of 
Initial  or  root  node  s^  and  Roal  node  Sg  in  a  problem  graph  Q  defines  a  distinct 
problem  instance  (s^,  Sg),  hence  a  problem  graph  Q  having  V  nodes  induces  a  set  U(Q) 
of  problem  instances.^  The  minimum  distance  in  Q  between  any  two  nodes  Sj  and  Sj 
is  always  defined  since  the* graph  is  strongly  connected,  and  is  denoted  h(Sj,Sj).  Search 
of  a  particular  problem  instance  (Sf,  Sg)  finds  a  solution  path  in  the  graph  from  s^  to  Sg 
whoso  length  equals  or  exceeds  hv's^,  Sg).  For  brevity,  we  will  say  "a  problem  instance 
(Sj.,  Sg)  of  distance  N"  to  mean  "a  problem  instance  (s,,,  Sg)  such  that  h(s^,  Sg)  ■  M". 

Many  common  puzzles  satisfy  these  formal  conditions  exactly  (e.g.,  [Nilsson 
1971,  pp.  39-^1,  77-78],  [Jackson  1974,  pp.81-84,  110-115],  [Raphael  1976,  pp.  79- 
86],  [Wickeigren  1974,  pp.  49-57,  78-80  cf.]).  Somewhat  less  frivolous  examples  are 
certain  algebraic  manipulation  problems  [Doran  &  Michie  1966,  pp.  254-255],  [Doran 
1967,  pp.  114-115]  and  a  version  of  the  travelling  salesperson  problem  [Doran  1968], 
[Harris  1974].  Other  problems  have  state  space  models  that  are  more  complex  but 
basically  similar,  e.g.,  search  for  connection  between  two  concepts  (i.e.,  nodes)  In  a 
semantic  network  (i.e.,  graph),  and  those  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter. 


Is  strongly  connected);  for  our  purposes  we  consider  search  within  one  such 
component. 

^  Since  the  S-puzzIo  graph  consists  of  two  disconnected  components,  we  Include  in 
LXQg.puzzIo^  exactly  those  problem  instances  (s,.,  s„)  for  which  Sj.  and  Sg  belong  to 
the  same  component.  Hence  the  cardinality  of  this  sefis  2  (9!  /  2)^  ~  6.6  • 
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From  among  these  candidates,  the  S-puzzle  was  selected  for  this  case  study  because: 
a)  extant  experimental  results  (cited  earlier)  motivate  and  provide  contrast  for  the 
current  results;  b)  the  8-puzzle  is  still  "unsolved**  in  the  sense  that  no  optimal  A* 
heuristic  or  other  sort  of  algorithm  fcr  the  problem  is  known,  nor  have  the 
performances  of  the  known  A*  heuristics  been  analyzed  or  adequately  measured 
experimentally;  and  c)  its  graph,  having  9!  nodes,  is  sufficiently  complex  to  be  a  source 
of  Interesting  phenomena  (this  to  be  demonstrated). 

Algorithm  A*  can  be  used  to  solve  any  problem  instance  (s^,  Sg)  of  any  problem 
graph  Heuristic  selectivity  in  A*  search  is  obtained  by  evaluating,  at  each  node  s 
encountered,  a  function  F(s),  always  choosing  next  a  node  with  smallest  F  value  from 

among  those  already  evaluated.®  Any  function  F:  U{Q)  -->  IR'*'  is  permitted,  where  IR'*' 
throughout  denotes  the  non-negative  reals;  the  efficiency  of  the  resulting  search 
depends  on  the  properties  of  F.  A  problem  graph  is  typically  specified  In  practice  by 
a  successors  function:  SUC(s)  denotes,  for  any  node  s,  the  set  of  nodes  Vj  for  which 
there  exists  an  edge  from  s  to  Vj.  Typically,  SUC(s)  is  implemented  by  a  set  of 
operators,  each  of  which  transforms  a  given  state  s  into  another  state  Vj,  provided  the 
operator’s  precondition  is  satisfied.  In  the  S-puzzie  context,  one  such  operator  might 
have  the  effect  of  moving  the  hole  upward  if  it  is  not  In  the  top  row  of  the  board.^ 


®  Our  treatment  of  A*  attempts  to  be  self-contained;  [Nilsson  1971,  pp.  43-79]  is  an 
excellent  reference. 
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Alpsorithm  A*: 

1.  Mark  s^.  as  "OPEN"  and  compute  Fts^). 

2.  Ctioose  an  OPEN  node  s  whose  F  value  is  minimal,  resolving*  ties 
arbitrarily  but  always  in  favor  of  a  goal  node. 

3.  If  s  is  a  goal  node,  then  terminate. 

4.  Mark  s  as  "CLOSED",  compute  SUC(s),  and  compute  F(Vj)  for  each 
successor  node  Vj  of  s.  Mark  each  such  node  as  OPEN  if  it  is  not  already 
marked  CLOSED.  Remark  as  OPEN  any  CLOSED  node  Vj  v/hosa  F  value  is 
smaller  nov.'  than  it  was  when  it  was  marked  CLOSED,  Go  to  stop  2. 

An  execution  of  step  4  expands  node  s.  Since  A*  searches  graphs,  not  just  trees, 
step  4  tells  wlial  to  do  if  more  than  one  path  to  a  given  node  is  found.  Typically,  back 
pointers  are  used  to  record  the  path  to  the  root  node  from  any  node  node  in  the 
search  tree  (including,  eventually,  the  goal  node).  Figures  3.6  and  3.8  in  [Nilsson  1971, 
pp.  57,67]  illustrstc  A*  search  for  the  S-puzzle,  using  two  of  the  three  heuristic 
functions  studied  here.  Comparison  of  the  latter  figures  with  Figure  2.1-1  indicates  a 
large  reduction  in  number  of  nodes  expanded  using  A*  search,  ss  comp,nred  with 
breadth-first  search. 

As  noted  above,  F  may  be  any  function  from  pa''S  of  nodes  of  Q  to  the  non- 
nsgative  reals;  in  this  thesis,  however,  we  restrict  attention  to  a  particular  form 
examinod  in  [Pohl  lg70a],  [Pohl  lS70b],  [Munyer  &  Pohl  1976],  [Munyer  1970], 
[Vanderbrug  1976],  namely 


®  Note  that  what  we  call  F,  [Hart  et  al.  1968]  call  f,  as  do  most  or  all  other  reports 
about  A’^’.  Similarly  we  denote  by  G  what  these  others  call  g,  and  by  K  what  these 
others  call  h.  Footnote  9  offers  a  rationale  for  this  departure  from  conventional 
notation. 

^  The  definition  of  a  problem  graph  by  a  set  of  operators  contrasts  with  the 
assumptions  of  [Dijkstra  1959]  and  [Tarjan  1975],  in  which  ttie  graph  is  input  as  a 
connection  matrix,  an  edge  list,  or  other  similar  scheme.  Encoding  the  8-puzzle  in  such 
manner  would  require  a  large  amount  of  storage.  As  seen  by  comparing  A*  search  with 
the  algorithms  discussed  by  Dijkstra  and  Tarjan,  the  characteristics  of  the  problem  of 
finding  a  path  in  a  graph  depend  strongly  on  the  way  the  graph  is  represented. 
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F(s)-(l-W)G{s)  +  WK(s)  (2.2-1) 

where  K:  U(Q)  -->  IR"*",  W  is  a  real  such  that  0  s  W  <  1,  and  G(5)  denotes  the  distance  in 
the  search  tree  from  s^.  to  s.®'®  If  K(s)  is  interpreted  as  an  estimate  of  h(s),  then  F(s) 
as  in  (2.2-1)  is  a  linear  combination  of  the  distance  in  the  search  tree  from  the  root 
node  Sj,  to  the  current  node  s  and  the  heuristic  estimate  of  distance  from  s  to  the  goal 
node  Sg.  Informally,  K  contains  the  knowledge  or  information  about  Q  available  to  guide 
the  search.  Note  that  K  is  a  function  of  two  nodes  of  Q  (i.e.,  current  and  goal),  but  for 
simplicity  we  write  K{s)  instead  of  K(s,Sg)  when  goal  node  Sg  is  implicit  (as  it  Is  during 
a  given  search).  The  degenerate  case  W  ■>  0  or  K(s)  »  0  <  Kq(s)  corresponds  to  a 
breadth-first  search,  and  is  considered  here  only  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The 
reader  may  ''erify  that  A*  terminates  for  any  F(s)  satisfying  (2.2-1),  provided  that 
0  S  W  <  1. 


®  The  form  in  (2.2-i)  generalizes  the  form  F(s)  ■  G(s)  +  K(s)  studied  in  [Doran  & 
Michie  1966],  [Doran  1967],  [Doran  1968],  [Hart,  et  al.  1968],  [Chang  &  Slagle  1971], 
[Nilsson  1971],  [Martelli  1977],  [Gelperin  1977].  A  dynamic  weighting  form  that 
generallzeo  (2.2-1)  is  investigated  in  [Pohl  1977} 

^  Note  that  wh^at  we  call  K,  [Hart  et  al.  1968]  call  ti,  as  do  most  or  all  other  reports 
about  A*.  The  n  notation  may  suggest  to  some  the  role  of  the  heuristic  function  as  an 
estimator  of  another  function,  namely,  the  function  h(sj,  Sj)  that  gives  the  exact 
distance  between  arbitrary  nodes  S|  and  sj  in  the  graph.  Our  change  in  notation 
reflects  a  minor  point  of  emphasis  in  the  present  work,  namely,  that  a  K  function  can 
be  any  function  from  pairs  of  nodes  in  the  graph  to  the  non-negative  reals.  In  Chapter 
3  we  derive  results  concerning  such  a  set  of  K  functions.  One  important  question  Is 
whether  good  performance  is  restricted  to  heuristic  functions  that  are  accurate 
estimators  of  the  distance  to  the  goal  node.  Other  notation  used  in  this  chapter  and  in 
Chapter  3  (e.g.,  KMIN  and  KMAX  functions)  would  be  awkward  to  express  consistently 
with  the  h  notation. 

Similarly,  in  other  reports  on  A*  gfs)  denotes  the  minimum  distance  from  the  root  node 
Sf.  to  node  s  found  during  the  search,  so  that  g(s)  is  an  upper  bound  on  g(s),  the  actual 
minimum  distance  in  the  graph  from  s^  to  s.  In  these  other  reports,  Ifs)  is  a  linear 
combination  of  ^(s)  and  ti(s),  and  f(s)  is  a  linear  combination  of  g(s)  and  h(s).  For 
consistency,  we  denote  by  G  what  these  others  call  and  by  F  what  these  others  call 
To  be  consistent,  we  really  should  use  H  instead  of  K  to  denote  what  these  others 
call  Our  use  of  the  symbol  K  is  simply  mnemonic  for  "knowledge":  the  heuristic 
function  encodes  or  represents  some  knowledge  or  information  about  the  problem 
graph.  Of  cou'-se,  no  substantive  issue  is  connoted  by  the  present  minor  departure 
from  the  conventional  notation. 
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Mote  the  special  cases  W  ’=■  .5  and  W  1.0  of  (2.2-1).  In  the  case  of  W  "  1.0, 
(2.2-1)  reduces  to  F(s)  =  K(s),  i.e.,  the  distance  estimate  term  alone.  In  the  case  of 
W  “  .5,  (2.2-1)  is  equivalent  to  F(s)  »  G(s)  +  K(s)  in  that  they  order  identically  the 
nodes  expanded  during  the  search.  The  equivalence  arises  because  the  precedence 
ordering  between  two  nodes  S|  and  sj  is  dependent  on  the  relative  values  of  F(s|)  and 
F(sj),  not  on  the  absolute  values  of  these  expressions.  This  and  the  following  two 
sections  assume  W  ®  .5.  Section  2.3  considers  eleven  values  of  W  spanning  its  range 
from  0  to  1.  Section  3.6  in  this  thesis  and  [Pohl  1970a,  Pohl  1970b,  Nilsson  1971, 
Vanderbrug  1976]  motivate  the  study  of  the  form  given  by  (2.2-1),  for  reasons 
relating  to  the  possible  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  G(s)  term  In  providing 
"insurance"  against  exces-sive  search. 

We  consider  three  K  functions  for  the  8-puzzle  taken  from  the  literature  [Doran 
&  MIchie  1966],  [Nilsson  1971]. 

Kj(s)  >“  the  number  of  tiles  that  occupy  a  board  location  in  s  different  from 
the  location  occupied  by  that  tile  in  the  goal  node  Sg. 

K2(s)  *•  the  sum,  over  all  8  tiles  in  s,  of  the  minimum  number  of  moves 
required  to  move  the  tile  from  its  location  In  s  to  its  desired 
location  in  Sg,  assum'ng  that  no  other  tiles  were  blocking  the  way. 

K3(s)  -  K2(s)  +  3  *  seq(s), 

where  seq(s)  counts  0  if  the  non-central  squares  In  s  match  those  In 
Sp  up  to  rotation  about  the  board  perimeter,  and  counts  2  for  each 
tife  not  followed  (in  clockwise  order)  by  the  same  tile  as  in  the  goal 
node. 

The  coefficient  value  3  in  the  definition  of  K3  was  suggested  os  favorable  by 
credit  assignment  exparlments  in  [Doran  &  Michie  1966]. 

For  given  values  of  Q,  K,  W,  and  (s^,  Sg),  we  define  the  cost  of  search  and  the 
goodness  of  the  solution  found  as  follows.  | 

Definition:  Cost  and  Solution  Quality 

X(Q,  K.  W,  s,,  5p)  denotes  the  number  of  executions  of  step  ^  of  A*  before  search 
terminates,  far  the  case  of  problem  instance  (s^,  Sg)  using  heuristic  function  K  and 
weight  value  W. 

P(Q,  K,  W,  s^,  Sg)  denotes  the  length  of  the  solution  path  found  under  the  same 
conditions. 
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L(Q,  K,  W,  s,,  Sg)  =  P(Q,  K,  W, 


s^,  Sg)  /  h(Sr,  Sg) 


Note:  We  will  conveniently  drop  prguments  from  formulas 
when  their  values  are  Known  implicitly.  For  example,  we  write 
X(K,  s^,  Sg)  in  place  of  ^(Qg.puzzle'  ^r' 
given  that  Q  -  Qg-p-jzzle  remainder  of  this 

document)  and  W  -  .o  (as  in  this  section  end  in  sections  2A 
and  2.5). 


Note  that  X(s^,  Sg)  ^  P(Sp  Sg)  2  h(sj,,  Sg)  by  definition.  We  say  that  a  particular 
search  is  optimal  if  and  only  if  only  nodes  along  the  solution  path  are  expanded  and 
the  solution  path  found  Is  of  minimal  length,  i.c.,  if  and  only  if  X{s^,  Sg)  -  P(Sf.,  Sg)  - 
h(Sf,  Sg).  In  general,  X(s^,  Sg)  may  greatly  exceed  P(s^,  Sg),  and  P(s^,  Sg)  may  greatly 
exceed  h(Sf,  Sg).  Note  also  that  L  expresses  solution  quality  as  a  fraction  of  the 
minimal  length  of  the  solution  path  found  for  a  problem  Instance,  so  that  by  definition 
L  2  1,  with  equality  if  and  only  if  a  minimal  length  solution  is  found.^®'^^ 

Theory  tolls  us  ([Hart  et.al.  1968],  [Pohl  1970b])  that  for  any  Q  and  for  W  2  .5  If 
K(s)  ■  h(s)  for  all  nodes  s  (I.c.,  if  K  is  the  perfect  estimator  of  h),  then  for  all  problem 
Instances  (s^,  Sg)  <  U(Q),  if  is  the  case  that  X(Q,  K,  W,  s^,  Sg)  -  h(s^,  The  curves 

labeled  “optimal"  in  the  figures  of  this  chapter  take  these  values. 


The  statements  ''X{s^,  s^)  2  h(s^,  Sp)"  and  "L  2  1"  illustrate  another  type  of 
circumstance  In  which  we  suppress  the ’appearance  of  arguments,  namely  when  the 
statement  holds  over  all  values  of  the  omitted  arguments. 


This  definition  of  L  is  analogous  to  the  measure  of  the  goodness  of  non-mlnimal 
solutions  that  are  found  by  a  certain  algorithm  tor  certain  restricted  types  of  traveling 
salesperson  problems  [Karp  1976],  This  algorithm  schema  finds  tours  whose  lengths 
exceed  the  minimal  length  by  a  factor  guaranteed  (probabilistically  for  largo  N)  not  to 
exceed  1  -  L  The  tatter  result  is  an  example  of  a  growing  body  of  related 

complexity  analyses  of  so-called  epsilon  approximation  algorithm  schemas  for  NP 
complete  problems  [Johnson  1974],  [Garey  gt  Johnson  1976],  [Weido  1977  pp.  305- 
309]. 
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The  results  of  previous  mathematical  analyses  of  A*  permit  little  to  be  predicted 
about  the  performances  of  these  three  particular  K  functions  in  solving  arbitrary 
problem  instances  of  the  S-puzzle.  The  A*  admissibility  theorem  [Hart  et.al.  1968] 
states  that  If  K(sj,  Sj)  <  h(sj,  sj)  for  all  (sj,  Sj)  <  U(Q),  then  Us^,  s^)  «■  1  for  ail 
(sp,  Sg)  <  U(Q).  Hence  we  conclude  that  L  «  1  for  Kj  and  K2  if  W  S  .5.  Since  K3  does 
not  satisfy  the  condition  of  this  theorem,  nothing  can  be  deduced  formally  about  its  L 
values. 

Regarding  the  X  measure,  formal  theory  [Hart  et.al.  1968],  [Pohl  1970o],  [P0I1I 
1970b],  [Nilsson  1971],  [Harris  197'^],  [Vanderbrug  1976],  [Pohl  1977]  tells  us  only 
that  Kg  and  never  expand  more  nodes  than  does  breadth-lirst  search,  provided  that 
W  £  .5.  We  cannot  even  deduce  from  ilie  A*  optimality  theorem  ([Hart,  et  al.  1968], 
[Gelperln  1977])  that  XlKg)  5  X(Kj)  alv/aysj  to  apply  tliat  theorem  il  Is  required  that 
ono  heuristic  function’s  estimate  be  always  greater  (as  opposed  to  greater  than  or 
equal  to)  another’s. 

Previous  experiments  revealed  certain  phenomena,  but  the  data  were  too  limited 
to  permit  very  precise  generalizations.  For  example,  as  a  rationale  for  preferririg  Ky 
to  Kgi  Nilsson  theorizes  that 

"Often  heuristic  power  can  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  giving 
up  admissibility  by  using  for  [K]  some  function  that  Is  not  a 
lower  bound  on  I1."  [Nilsson  1971,  p.  66] 

A  rigorous  answer  to  the  question  thus  posed  by  Nilsson  requires  precise 
definitions  for  his  terms.  As  possible  definitions  (or  "heuristic  power",  Nilsson  proposed 
the  "penetrance"  and  "effective  branching  factor"  measures  introduced  by  [Doran  & 
Michie  1966],  Since  Nilsson’s  statement  may  not  hold  for  every  possible  choice  of  Q, 
(Sf,  Sg),  and  K,  it  is  interesting  to  determine  for  v/hich  choices  if  holds,  and  for  which  It 
does  not.  Also,  it  is  interesting  to  measure  the  amount  of  gain  in  "heuristic  power",  if 
any,  that  Is  realized.  Translating  to  the  present  formalism,  we  measure  heuristic  power 


Gelperin  [1977]  points  out  that  for  this  to  be  true  it  is  also  necessary  that  ties 
among  nodes  having  equal  F(s)  values  must  be  resolved  In  favor  of  the  ono  having  the 
smaller  K($)  value. 
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in  terms  of  the  average  number  of  nodes  expanded  (i.e.,  XMEAN  as  opposed  to  XMAX 
or  XWINj,  but  does  the  statement  intend  to  compare  two  distinct  K  functions  by  XMEAN, 
or  Is  it  a  statement  about  a  single  given  K  function  (e.g.,  a  sealed  and  an  unsealed 
version  of  a  single  K  function),  or  about  every  K  such  that  K(s)  >  h(s)  for  some  s? 
Also,  does  the  statement  purport  to  be  valid  for  a  single  value  of  N,  or  for  all  values  of 
N  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  the  problem  graph  (call  this  value  or  for  some 

subset  of  the  values  of  N?  Analogous  questions  arise  concerning  the  values  of  W,  K, 
and  Q  for  which  the  statement  purports  to  hold. 

We  now  consider  an  example  cited  by  Nilsson  to  illustrate  the  risk  of 
generalizing  on  the  basis  of  lifnited  data.  As  evidence  in  support  of  the  statement 
quoted  above,  Nilsson  cites  from  [Doran  &  Wichie  1966]  an  example  comparing  the 
performance  of  K2  with  that  of  K3  for  a  single  problem  instance  whose  initial  and  goal 
board  configurations  are  given  below. 


2  1  6 
4  0  3 
7  5  3 

initial 

configuration 


1  2  3 
80  4 
7  6  5 

goal 

configuration 


X  P 

K2  ri2  is 
Kq  I  23  IS 

performance 

comparison 


For  this  problem  instance,  K2  expands  four  times  as  many  nodes  as  K3  under 
identical  conditions,  and  both  find  a  minimal  length  solution  path  (length  18).  Compare 
the  performance  of  K2  with  Kg,  however,  for  the  following  problem  instances 


4  8  5 
\  6  3 


initial 

configuration 


3  6  8 
40  5 
1  7  2 

go  a' 

configuration 


X  P 

Kg  rie  TT 

K3  1 90  21 

performance 

comparison 


In  this  problem  instance,  K3  betters  Kg  in  X  by  more  than  a  factor  of  5  and  In  P 
by  almost  a  factor  of  two,  conflicting  with  Nilsson’s  hypothesis.^^ 

The  second  of  these  two  problem  instances  was  selected  from  the  set  of  40 
problem  instances  of  distance  1 1  generated  randomly  to  comprise,  in  part,  the 
experimenla!  sample  set  described  subsequently  in  this  section. 
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The  conflicting  ovidencs  described  above  --  a  specially  chosen  good  example  vs. 
a  specially  chosen  bad  example  --  makes  evident  the  need  for  measuring  performance 
In  the  aggregate,  over  a  set  of  problem  instances,  all  having  the  same  minimum 
distance,  N,  from  initial  node  to  goal.^^  Hence: 


Definition;  Aggregate  performance  measures 

XMEANfQ,  K,  W,  N)  denotes  the  simple  arithmetic  mean  of  the  values  of 
X(Q,  K,  W,  Sf,  Sp)  over  all  problem  instances  in  the  set  UQ)  such  that 

h{s^,  s  >  «  N.  (Note  that  N  ranges  over  the  non-negative  integers  not  exceeding 
the  diameter  of  Q.) 

XMAX(Q,  K,  W,  N)  and  XMIN(Q,  K,  W,  N)  are  defined  similarly. 

LMEAN(Q,  K,  W,  N)  is  defined  in  terms  of  UQ,  K,  W,  s^  Sg)  exactly  as  XMEAN  Is  defined 
in  terms  of  X. 

LMIN(Q,  K,  W,  N)  and  LWAX(Q,  K,  W,  N)  are  defined  similarly. 

Figure  2.2-1  shows  the  result  of  measuring  X  (by  executing  the  search  using 
heuristic  function  and  W  -  .5)  for  a  set  of  895  randomly  chosen  problem  instances 
of  the  8-puzzle  (from  a  population  of  about  6.6  10^®  possible  instances).  (Here 
randomly  means  independently,  with  roplacement,  and  approximately  uniformly;  details 
Of  the  selection  procedure  are  given  in  Section  2.7.)  The  instances  are  grouped  on  the 
abscissa  according  to  the  actual  minimum  distance  h(sp  Sg)  between  initial  node  s^  and 
goal  node  s-.  For  N  -  10,  for  example,  40  problem  instances  such  that  hfs^,  Sg)  -  10 
y^ere  generated  randomly,  and  a  measurement  was  made  of  the  value  of 
X(K2,  .5,  Sp  Sg)  for  each  of  these  instances.  The  mean  of  these  40  experimentally 
measured  values  is  plotted  as  XMEAN(K2,  .5,  10).  The  samples  are  distributed  with 
respect  to  N  as  follows:  there  are  40  samples  for  each  of  h(Sp  Sg)  -  N  -  2,  3,.„,  20;  30 
samples  for  N  »  21,  22,  23;  25  samples  for  N  -  24;  12  for  N  ■=•  25,  and  8  for  N  -  26. 
This  sample  set  is  used  in  each  experiment  reported  in  this  chapter.  The  maximum 
value  of  N  for  the  8-puzzle  (i.e.,  the  diameter  of  the  graph)  is  30  [Schofield  1967].^^ 
Note  that  this  sample  set  represents  about  10'®  of  the  total  population  f  ’  problem 

In  practice,  the  value  of  N  is  not  known  a  priori.  For  any  particular  problem 
Instance,  however,  N  has  some  definite  value.  Our  objective  is  to  determine  A* 
performance  as  a  function  of  N:  if  the  value  of  N  happens  to  be  such  and  such,  then 
the  number  of  nodes  expanded  is  thus  and  so. 
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instances  for  the  S-puzzle.  The  procedure  used  to  generate  this  sample  set  of 
probletn  instances  is  described  in  Section  2.7. 

The  vertical  bars  on  the  XMEAN  curve  in  Figure  2.2-1  (at  N  -  10,  15,  and  20)^® 
and  in  subsequent  figures  in  this  and  following  chapters  measure  twice  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  sample  XMEAN  (one  above  and  one  below  the  value  of  XMEAN).  This 
is  a  statistical  measure  of  how  accurately  the  experimentally  measured  value  of  XMEAN 
approximates  the  true  value  of  XMEAN  [DeGroot  pp.  185-186,  350-351],  [Drake  1967, 
p.  206]. 

Specifically,  the  true  value  of  XMEAN  is  expected  to  fall  within  the  indicated 
interval  at  the  ^n.  confidence  level,  and  within  twice  this  range  at  the  957.  confidence 
level.  This  assumes  that  the  X  values  are  selected  independently  from  a  normal 
distribution.  Figure  2.2-2  shows  that  the  distribution  of  X  values  is  not  strictly  normal. 
Nevertheless  the  small  observed  values  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the  sample  XMEAN 
artd  the  general  smoothness  of  the  curves  indicate  that  the  XMEAN  curve  In  Figure  2.2- 
1  is  a  close  approximation  of  the  true  XMEAN. 

In  Figure  2.2-1  data  points  are  not  given  for  values  of  N  greater  than  20, 
because  the  search  exhausted  the  available  storage.  This  occurred  in  the  following 
way.  The  sample  set  of  895  problem  instances  was  generated  prior  to  the  performance 
measurement  experiments.  The  method  of  generating  those  instances  (see  Section  2.7) 

For  readers  interested  in  the  distribution  of  N,  from  1  to  30,  for  a  random  problem 
instance,  [Schofield  1967,  p.l31]  reports  the  following  information  for  the  subset  of 
problem  instances  in  which  the  hole  is  in  the  center  in  both  the  initial  board 
configuration  and  in  the  goal  board  configuration.  Below,  Q  denotes  the  percentage  of 
such  problem  instances  (s^.,  Sg)  for  which  h(Sp  Sg)  -  N. 
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Look  closely,  as  the  vertical  range  of  the  bars  is  small  in  Figure  2.2-1. 
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allowed  us  to  determine  the  value  of  N  for  each  instance.  The  instances  were  then 
grouped  so  that  during  the  performance  measurement  experiments,  searches  were 
executed  first  for  all  instances  having  N  -  2,  followed  by  all  Instances  having  N  ••  3, 
and  so.  In  the  case  of  Figure  2.2-1  the  searches  for  all  instances  having  N  <  20 
terminated  successfully)  however,  there  was  an  instance  having  N  -  21  which 
exhausted  the  available  storage.  At  that  point  the  experiment  was  terminated,  and  no 
results  reported  for  any  instan'-es  having  N  2:  20.  Hence  Figur2.2-1  represents  760 
algorithm  executions  instead  of  the  full  895  in  the  sample  set.  This  explains  also 
subsequent  figures  in  which  data  for  large  N  are  omitted. 


Figure  2.2-3  and  2.2-4  are  analogous  to  Figure  2.2-1,  showing  XMEAN 
performance  results  when  using  K2  and  K3,  respectively,  instead  of  Figure  2.2-5 
plots  the  XMEAN  data  from  Figures  2.2-1,  2.2-3,  and  2.2-4. 


Figure  2.2-6  shows  the  range  of  observed  values  of  L  for  K3.  Note  that  K3 
always  finds  minimal  length  solution  paths  (i.e.,  L  ■  1)  for  N  s  9,  with 
LMEAN(K3,  .5,  N)  5  1.3  for  larger  N.  Note  the  decrease  in  LMAX(K3,  .5,  N>  as  N 
approaches  26.  This  observed  decrease  is  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
sample  set  includes  fewer  problem  instances  for  21  S  N  £  26  than  for  N  <  21.  For 
human  subjects  solving  instances  of  the  8-puzzie,  1.1  s  Us^,  Sg)  S  3.3  has  been 
reported  [Hayes  et.al.  1965],  [Doran  &  Michie  1966]. 


2.3  Parameter  Tuning;  Effects  of  Changing  Term  Weight 
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This  section  presents  experimental  results  concerning  how  performance  varies 
with  the  relative  weight  given  a  "forward  looking"  term  and  a  "backward  looking"  term 
in  the  evaluation  function  F(s).  We  achieve  this  by  generalizing  F(s)  from 
F(s)  •=  G(s)  +  K(s)  (used  in  previous  sections)  to  F(s)  »  (1  -  W)  *  G{s)  +  W  ♦  K(s),  where 
W  is  defined  on  the  interval  0  S  W  s  1.  To  show  how  performance  varies  with  W,  wo 
repeat  the  experiments  of  Section  2.2  for  the  cases  W  •  .1,  .2,  .3,  .4,  .6,  .7,  .8,  .9,  and 
1.0.  Note  that  the  case  W  -  .5  corresponds  to  F(s)  -  G(s>  +  K(s),  because  It  is  the 
relative  values  and  not  the  absolute  values  of  F(s)  that  determine  the  order  In  which 


nodes  are  expanded.  Similarly,  W  -O  corresponds  1o  F(s)  »  G{s),  yielding  breadth-first 
search  (reported  In  Section  2.2).  Of  particular  i.-iterest  is  the  comparison  between 
W-.5  and  W  =  1.0.  Certain  formal  analyses  [Pchl  1970£j,  [Pohl  1970b],  [Nilsson 
1971],  [Vanderbrug  1976]  suggest  the  value  of  the  G(s)  term  for  "insurance",  but 
thess  results  are  restricted  to  K  functions  satisfying  KM1N{N)  •>  N  -  e  and 
KMAX(N)  N  +  e,  and  hence  do  not  apply  to  the  present  8-puzzle  K  functions,  since 
the  evidence  given  in  Figures  2.^-2,  2.4-3,  2.4-4  indicate  that  the  values  of  KMIN(N) 
and  KMAX(N)  do  not  grow  linearly  v.'ith  N  for  the  throe  K  functions  tested  here.  Some 
researchers  [Pohl  1970b],  [Vanderbrug  1976]  prefer  W  =  1.0  to  W  .5  for  intuitive 
reasons.  Here  we  provide  experimental  evidence;  Section  3.4  provides  analytic  results. 

Figure  2.3-1  shows  how  XMEAN(Kj,  W,  N)  varies  with  V/,  for  W  •*  0.2,  0.5,  0.7, 
and  ,1.0.  Figures  2.3-2  and  2.3-3  show  corresponding  results  for  K2  and  K3.  A  separate 
execution  of  A*  was  performed  for  each  problem  instance  in  the  samplo  set,  for  each 
of  these  three  K  functions,  for  each  value  of  W,  for  a  total  of  895  *  3  *10*--  2GS50 
distinct  executions. 

Note  in  Figure  2.3-2  that  for  K2,  as  W  increases  the  functional  form  of  XMEAM 
becomes  aubexponential  in  N,  and  that  for  fixed  "m."dium-5ized"  values  of  N, 
XMEAN(K2,N,W)  increases  as  W  increases.  Figure  2.3-4  displays  this  effect  more 
prominently.  That  figure  is  plotted  from  the  same  data  as  is  Figure  2.3-2,  but  includes 
points  representing  more  distinct  values  of  W  (and  fewer  of  N)  than  are  displayed  in 
Figure  2.3-2.  The  observation  noted  above  merits  explanation,  because  none  of  the 
reports  cited  'in  this  chapter  predict  its  occurrence,  even  on  intuitive  grounds.  The 
dependence  of  XfvlEAN(N)  on  W  for  K|  (Figure  2.3-1)  and  for  K3  (Figure  2.3-3)  is 
similar  to  that  observed  for  K2  (Figure  2.3-2),  except  that  K3  apparently  "reaches  its 
limit"  at  W  .5,  i.e.,  larger  values  of  W  cause  no  significant  change  in  XMEAN 
performance.  A  rigorous  explication  of  the  latter  observation  remains  for  now  an  open 
problem.  Figure  2.3-5  is  analogous  to  Figure  2.2-5,  but  uses  W  -  1.0  instead  of  W  ■  .5. 

Together,  we  observe  of  the  data  plotted  in  Figures  2.3-1  through  2.3-5  that 
W  ■»  1.0  minimizes  the  average  number  of  nodes  expanded  if  N  is  large  with  respect  to 
the  maximum  value  of  N  (i.e.,  with  respect  to  •=  30  for  the  S-puzzle),  but  for 

smaller  N  Increasing  W  decreases  cost  up  to  a  certain  value  of  W,  and  increases  It  for 
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Note  in  Figure  2.2-5  that  for  almost  every  N, 
XMEAN(K3,  .5,  N)  <  XMEAN(K2,  .5,  N)  <  XMEAN(Ki,  .5,  N).  The  "error  bars"  In  that  figure 
suggest  that  the  exceptions  may  be  statistically  insignificant.  (However,  we  have  done 
no  formal  statistical  analysis  to  determine  whether  this  is  strictly  true.)  The  same  is 
observed  in  Figure  2.3-5  for  W  «  1.0,  and  is  observed  generally  among  the  data  for 
each  value  of  W  measured.  These  observations  suggest  that  under  some  conditions 
experimental  results  for  problem  instances  of  "small"  distance  N  or  of  "medium" 
distance  N  accurately  predict  relative  performance  for  problem  instances  of  larger 
distance  N.  This  may  not  be  true  generally.  Figures  2.3-6,  2.3-7,  and  2.3-8  are 
analogous  to  Figures  2.3-1,  2.3-2,  and  2.3-3,  but  show  LMEAN(K,  W,  N)  Instead  of 
XMEAN(K,  W,  N). 

Figure  2.3-9  is  analogous  to  Figure  2.3-5,  comparing  the  three  K  functions  by 
length  of  the  solution  path  (LMEAN(N))  for  W  -  1.0.  Note  In  that  figure  that  K3 
outperforms  K2  and  by  LK/iEAN,  i.e., 

LMEANtKg,  1.0,  N)  ^  LMEAN(K2,  1.0,  N)  S  LWEANfKj,  1.0,  N)  for  all  N, 
whereas  for  W  »  .5 

LMEAN(K3,  .5,  N)  i  LMEAN(K2,  .5,  N)  «  LMEANfK^,  .5,  N)  -  1  for  all  N. 

(See  Figure  2.2-6.)  Hence  the  data  In  Figures  2.3-5  and  2.3-9  support  the  conjecture 
that  for  W  ■■  1.0,  faster  heuristics  find  shorter  solution  paths,  whereas  Nilsson 
conjectured  that  solution  quality  (L)  had  to  be  sacrificed  for  speed  (XMEAN)  when 
selecting  an  inadmissible  heuristic  function  over  an  admissible  one.  Here  then  Is  one 
condition  under  which  this  is  not  true. 

Figure  2,3-10  shows  for  each  K  function  how  L  varies  with  W  in  the  aggregate, 
plotting  for  each  combination  of  K  and  W  the  mean  value  of  LMEAN(K,  W,  N)  over  all  N 
for  which  LMEAN  data  were  recorded. 

The  preceding  figures  constitute  evidence  that  for  large  N,  XMEAN  and  LMEAN 
are  inversely  related  for  fixed  K  as  W  varies,  but  are  positively  related  for  fixed  large 
W  as  K  varies.  This  says  that  if  N  is  large,  speed  can  be  traded  for  solution  quality  by 
changing  W  (holding  K  fixed),  but  a  tradeoff  between  speed  and  solution  quality  cannot 
apparently  be  effected  by  changing  K  (holding  W  fixed).  Figures  2.3-11,  2.3-12,  end 
2.3-13  show  this  cost/quallty  tradeoff  explicitly  as  W  varies  from  0.1  to  1.0,  for  the 
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cases  N  “  15,  N  ■  20,  and  N  ■  25  respectively.  In  the  "mediudn-sized"  case  N  15,  the 
trade-off  is  not  advantageous;  increasing  W  beyond  a  certain  value  brings  longer 
solution  paths  at  greater  cost.  For  the  larger  values  N  -  20  and  N  ••  25,  the  tradeoff 
Is  advantageous.  Whether  or  not  these  phenomena  generalize  beyond  the  8-puzzle 
remains  an  open  question  pending  the  results  of  future  experiments  for  other 
problems. 

The  next  data  presented  in  this  section  differ  from  most  of  the  preceding  In  that 
they  are  addressed  to  executing  a  comparison  between  experimental  measurements 
and  analytic  predictions  of  performance.  Whereas  Section  2.4  presented  similarly 
motivated  data  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  input  to  the  model  for  a  given 
comparison,  here  we  provide  the  observed  data  against  which  the  output  of  the  model 
Is  to  be  compared.  Formulas  in  Chapter  3  give  values  for  the  number  of  nodes 
expanded  as  a  function  of  K,  W,  and  N.  Since  Chapter  3  gives  worst  case  predictions, 
we  expect  ipso  facto  those  predictions  to  agree  more  closely  with  observed  worst 
case  performance  (  XMAX(K,  W,  N)  )  than  with  observed  average  case  performance 
<  XMEAN(K,  W,  N) ).  Figure  2.3-14  shows  XMAXtKg,  W,  N)  for  all  N  represented  in  the 
sample  set  and  for  several  values  of  W.  Note  the  similarities  In  form  between  the 
curves  in  this  figure  and  the  corresponding  curves  In  Figure  2.3-2. 

The  XMEAN  data  presented  in  this  section  can  be  Interpreted  to  provide 
evidence  concerning  Nilsson’s  conjecture  about  the  efficacy  of  K  functions  that 
overestimate  h  (see  Section  2.2).  This  follows  from  the  observation  that  changing  the 
value  of  W  is  equivalent  to  not  changing  W,  but  instead  multiplying  a  fixed  K  function 
by  a  particular  scalar  value  while  holding  W  fixed.  This  holds  because  it  is  the  relative 
values  and  not  the  absolute  values  of  F(s)  that  determine  the  order  in  which  nodes  are 
expanded.  Hence  the  functions  F(s)  -  (1  -  W)  G(s)  W  K(s)  and  F(S)  G(s)  +  V  K(s) 
have  equivalent  effect  if  the  ratios  of  the  weights  given  to  the  G(s)  term  and  to  the 
K(s)  term  are  identical,  i.e.,  if  V  /  1  -W/(l-W).  Hence  the  combination  (W,  K)  is 
equivalent  to  (.5,V  K)  -  (.5,K  W  /(1-W)).  The  case  v  >  1  corresponds  to  W  >  .5,  and  for 
example,  W  -  .7  corresponds  to  V  •»  2.33.  Under  this  interpretation,  the  data  In 
Figures  2.3-1  through  2.3-5  for  W  >  .5  support  Nilsson’s  expectations  so  long  as  N  is 
large;  as  noted  earlier  in  this  section,  the  expected  decrease  in  XMEAN(W,  N)  for  fixed 
"mid-sized"  N  as  W  increases  fails  to  materialize;  the  cost  In  fact  Increases  as  W 


increases  for  this  case. 
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2.4  Cost  vs.  Error  in  Heuristic  Estimates  of  Distance  to  the  Goal 


This  section  reports  measurements  of  the  range  in  each  of  the  three  K  function’s 
estimates  of  distance  to  the  goal,  as  a  function  of  the  actual  distance  to  the  goal. 
These  data  differ  somewhat  from  those  reported  in  other  sections  of  this  chapter,  in 
character  and  in  purpose.  They  differ  in  character  in  measuring  the  values  computed 
by  a  l<  function,  as  opposed  to  values  of  the  resulting  search  performance.  In  purpose, 
these  data  provide  a  means  to  map  a  ’'ven  K  function  occurring  in  practice  to 
corresponding  functions  defined  in  the  simplified  rriOdel  defined  in  Chapter  3.  In 
Chapter  3  we  derive  a  general  formula  (in  fact,  several)  for  the  performance 
associated  with  an  arbitrary  K  function,  as  a  function  of  the  distance-estimate  values  it 
computes.  The  data  reported  in  this  section  serve  as  actual  paraiY,eters  to  this 
formula. 


The  model  proposed  by  [Pohi  1970?]  gives  a  formula  for  the  number  of  nodes 
expanded,  valid  for  any  K  function  satisfying  the  following  condition  for  all  s! 

h(s)  -  0  S  l<{s)<^h(s)  +  e  (2.4-1) 

Hero  wo  generalize  (2.4-1)  fo  the  form: 


KWIN(h(s))  <  K(s)  s  KMAX(h(5)) 
or  equlvalenllyi 


KMIN(N)  <  K(3)  <  KMAX(N),  where  N  -  h(s>  (2.4-2) 

Hence  we  generalize  Pohl’s  definition  of  the  bounding  functions  of  a  K  function  to 
permit  arbitrary  KMINfN)  and  KMAX(N)  functions,  so  that  corresponding  to  any  given  K 
function  for  a  problem  graph  Q  there  exist  particular  KMIN(N)  and  KMAX{N)  functions. 
Tormaily: 


Definition:  Bounds  on  heuristic  distance  estimates 

KMIN(Q,  K,  N)  is  defined  to  be  the  minimum  value  of  K(sj,  s:)  over  all  node  pairs  (sj,  si) 
in  U(Q)  such  that  h(sj,  Sj)  -  IM. 

Functions  KMAX(Q,  K,  N)  and  KMEAN(Q,  K,  N)  are  defined  similarly. 


Measurements  of  the  distance-estimate  values  computed  by  Kg  were  reported  in 
[Doran  &  Michie  1966,  p.  248].  Specifically,  they  report  the  vaiues  of  Kgtsj)  for  the  18 
nodes  Sj  along  the  solution  path  found  for  the  problem  instance  cited  in  Section  2.2.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  other  measurements  of  KMIN{Q,  K,  N)  or  KMAX{Q,  K,  N) 
or  KMEAN(Q,  K,  N)  data  for  any  Q,  K,  and  N  have  appeared  to  date  in  the  literature. 

In  principle,  given  any  Q  and  K  the  exact  values  of  KMIN(Q,  K,  N)  and 
KMAX(Q,  K,  N)  are  straightforward  to  determine  by  exhaustive  enumeration.  In  the 
case  of  the  8-puzzle,  however,  there  are  about  6*10^®  pairs  (s|,  sj),  making  an 
exhaustive  enumeration  computationally  infeasible. 

Instead,  we  use  a  sample  of  the  (sj,  sj)  node  pairs  to  determine  an  approximation 
to  the  exact  KMIN  and  KMAX  values  for  heuristic  functions  Kj,  K2,  and  Kg,  as  follows. 
For  each  of  the  895  problem  instances  (s^,  Sg>  in  the  sample  set  defined  in  Section  2.2, 
we  know  the  value  of  h(s^,  Sg)  (from  the  manner  in  which  the  instances  were 
generated!  see  Section  2.7),  and  we  compute  the  value  of  K^fs^  Sg).  For  each  of  the 
895  problem  Instances,  we  set  the  value  of  KM1N{K|,  h(s^,  Sg))  to  be  the  smaller  of 
Kj(Sr,  Sg)  and  the  current  value  of  KMIN(Kj,  h(s^,  Sg))  (which  value  had  been  Initialized 
to  a  very  large  value).  Similarly,  we  set  the  value  of  KMAX(K^,  h(Sp,  Sg))  to  the  larger 
of  Kj(s^,  Sg)  and  the  current  value  of  KMAX(Kj,  h(s^,  Sg))  (which  value  had  been 
Initialized  to  a  very  large  negative  value).  In  this  way  we  determine  an  approximation 
to  KMINtKj,  N)  and  KMAX(K|,  N)  based  on  from  8  to  40  samples  per  value  of  N.  This 
approximation,  of  course,  determines  a  lower  bound  on  the  values  of  KMAX(K^,  N)  and 
an  upper  bound  on  the  values  of  KMIN(Kj,  N).  We  repeat  this  procedure  for  Kg  and  Kg 
In  turn  in  place  of  Kj. 

Clearly,  the  values  obtained  by  this  approximation  depend  on  the  number  of 
samples  on  which  the  approximation  is  based.  Furthermore,  we  know  from  the  results 
of  order  statistics  (e.g.,  [Barlow  1972],  [David  1970],  [de  Haan  1976],  [Gumbel  1958]) 
that  the  observed  maximum  (minimum)  of  a  random  sample  taken  over  a  finite 
distribution  is  a  biased  estimator  of  the  exact  maximum  (minimum)  of  the  distribution 
(because  the  maximum  of  the  distribution  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  sample 
maximum).  The  results  of  order  statistics,  however,  are  problematic  to  apply  In  the 
present  case  because  we  are  generally  uninformed  about  the  distribution  of  the  values 
of  K(s|,  sj)  over  the  set  of  all  (sj,  Sj)  In  the  8-puzzIe,  where  K  denotes  K]^,  Kg,  or  Kg. 
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^See  Figure  2.2-2.) 

As  an  alternative  to  attempting  to  apply  order  statistics  techniques,  we  measure 
directiy  the  dependence  of  our  estimates  of  KMIN  and  KMAX  values  on  the  number  of 
samples.  To  do  so  we  repeat  the  approximation  of  KMIN  and  KMAX  values  described 
above  (call  It  sample  A)  using  a  larger  sample  of  (Sj,  Sj)  for  which  both  h(sj,  Sj)  and 
K{sj,  Sj)  can  be  determined.  This  second  sample  (sample  B)  consists  of  the  895 
problem  instances  (Sj,,  Sg)  in  the  sample  set  of  Section  2.2,  and,  for  each  such  pair,  the 
nodes  along  the  solution  path  between  them  found  using  K2  and  W  -  .5.  The  A* 
admissibility  theorem  [Hart  et.al.  1968]  insures  that  any  solution  path  found  using  Kj, 
or  K2  with  W  <  .5  is  of  minimal  length.  Hence  we  can  determine  the  value  of  h(sj,  Sg) 
for  nodes  Sj  along  the  solution  path  found  from  s,,  to  Sgi  if  Sj  denotes  the  node  on  the 
solution  path  that  is  i  stepu  away  from  the  goal  node  Sg,  then  h(sj,  Sg)  »  1  by  the 
admissibility  theorem.  For  each  problem  instance  of  distance  N  we  compute  K(s|)  and 
update  KMAX(i)  and  KMlN{i)  for  each  1  <  i  5  N.  Hence  for  each  of  the  three  K 
functions,  each  problem  instance  of  distance  N  in  the  sample  set  contributes  N  distinct 
observations  of  the  values  of  K(sj,  Sg)  vs.  h(sj,  Sg)  to  the  KMIN  and  KMAX  estimates. 
Hence  sample  B  includes  11,448  (sj,  Sj)  observations,  about  10"^  of  the  total 
population  in  the  S-puzzle.  Note  however  that- these  observations  are  not  distributed 
uniformly  with  respect  to  N.  If  t(N)  denotes  the  number  of  observations  upon  which  the 
experimental  estimates  of  KMIN(N)  and  KMAX(N)  are  based,  and  if  u(N)  denotes  the 

number  of  problem  instances  of  distance  N  in  the  sample  set,  then  t(N)  -  u(i). 

NS1S26 

Hence  t(26)  -  u(26)  -  8,  t(25)  -  u(25)  +  u(26)  -  20,...,  t(3)  -  855,  t{2)  -  895. 

Table  2.4-1  compares  the  KMIN  and  KMAX  estimates  obtained  using  sample  A 
with  those  obtained  using  sample  B,  for  both  Kj  and  K2.  For  the  reader’s  convenience, 
e  identifies  those  entries  for  which  the  two  estimates  of  KMIN(1),  or  KMAX(I), 
disagree. 
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4-1  Comparison 
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for  Kj 

and  K2  using  different-sized  samples 


Table  2.4-1  indicates  that  sampies  A  and  B,  although  differing  by  more  than  an 
order  or  magnitude  in  cardinality,  yield  identical  estimates  of  KMIN  and  KMAX  values  In 
alt  but  2  few  cases.  We  taKe  this  as  evidence  that  the  KMIN  and  KMAX  approximations 
based  on  sample  B  are  close  to  the  exact  values. 

Figure  2.4-1  plots  the  KMIN(N)  and  KMAX(N)  estimates  obtained  for  Kj  using 
sample  B.  Figures  2.4-2  and  2.4-3  plot  the  analogous  results  for  K2  and  K3, 
respectively.  Comparison  of  Figures  2.4-1,  2.4-2,  and  2.4-3  with  condition  (2.4-1) 
serves  to  motivate  the  generalization  of  Pohl’s  model  that  Is  reported  In  Chapter  3t 
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Pohl’s  assumptions  exclude  the  S-puzzle  K  functions  studied  here.  By  deriving  results 
general  enough  to  include  within  their  scope  these  K  functions  that  occur  in  practice, 
the  model  of  Chapter  3  Is  testable:  the  restrictivensss  Of  its  other  assumptions  can  be 
assessed  objectively  by  comparing  model  predictions  with  experimental  observations. 
In  Section  3.5  we  do  so  using  the  8-puzzle  data  reported  in  this  chapter. 


2.5  “Internal"  Measures  of  Search  Behavior 


If  pressed  at  this  point  to  decide  which  two  of  K2,  and  K3  are  more  simitar 
and.which  is  relatively  different  from  the  other  two,  the  quantitative  data  given  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  chapter  suggest  that  the  performance  of  K3  differs 
qualitatively  from  those  of  and  K2.  In  this  section  we  attempt,  for  K^,  K2,  and  K3, 
to  relate  differences  in  external  search  performance  (XMEAN  and  LMEAN)  with 
differences  in  search  behavior  as  observed  during  search  of  an  Individual  problem 
Instance.  We  define  two  measures  of  behavior  during  search: 


Definition:  Search  Behavior  Measures 

LEV(Q,  K,  W,  s^,  Sg^,  i)  denotes  the  number  of  nodes  occurring  at  level  I  in  the  search 
tree  as  it  exists  when  A*  terminates.  (Hence  these  nodes  were  found  during  tho 
search  at  distance  i  from  the  root  node.) 

RUN{Q,  K,  W,  s^,  Sg)  denotes  the  mean  "run  length"  of  the  search,  I.e.,  the  number  of 
nodes  expanded,  divided  by  one  plus  the  number  of  "hops"  that  occur  when  the 
next  node  expanded  is  not  a  son  of  the  last  node  expanded. 

LEVMEAN(Q,  K,  W,  N,  i)  and  RUNMEAN(Q,  K,  W,  N)  are  deT..-'ed  in  the  standard  way. 

For  example,  in  the  hypothetical  search  free  depicted  In  Figure  2.5-1  the  runs 
between  hops  are  (1,  2),  (3,  4)  and  (5,  6,  7,  8),  so  RUN  “(2  +  2  +  4)/3  -  2.66.  For 
breadth-first  search  RUN»(X  +  1)/X,  where  X  denotes  the  number  of  nodes 
expanded.  For  optimal  search  (only  nodes  along  a  single  minimal  length  solution  path 
ere  expanded),  RUN  “  X  «  N,  the  depth  of  the  goal. 

Figure  2.5-2  shows  LEVMEAN(Kj,  W,  N,  1)  for  j  »  1,2,3,  and  the  case  N  ■  20  end 


W  “  .5.  Note  that  the  maxinrium  value  of  LEVMEAN(i)  occurs  at  about  i  ■  N/2  -  10  for 
each  Kj,  and  that  LEVMEAN(i>  is  approximately  symmetric  about  this  value  of  I.  (The 
values  of  LEVMEAN<K3,  .5,  20,  i)  for  i  >  20  are  not  plotted  in  Figure  2.5-2  because  they 
are  less  than  1.)  Observe  for  and  K2  that  LEVMEAN(I)  Increases  (and  then 
decreases)  approximately  "exponentially"  with  1.^^  In  contrast,  LEVMEANfi)  for  K3  !s 
distributed  more  uniformly  with  i,  suggesting  a  possible  relation  between  the  growth 
rate  of  XMEAN(N)  for  fixed  K  and  the  distribution  of  LEVMEAN(N,  i)  with  I  for  the  same 
K  (but  this  we  leave  for  future  investigation). 


We  can  attempt  to  quantify  the  amount  of  “mid-depth  bulge"  exhibited  by 
LEVMEANd),  as  follows.  For  Kj,  the  sum  of  LEVMEAN(l)  for  1  -  11,  12,  and  13  Is  half 
the  sum  of  LEVMEANd)  for  all  L  (Note  that  the  latter  va.ue  equals  the  value  of  XMEAN.) 
We  say  then  that  tho  507.  LEVMEAN-interval  for  Kj  is  [11,13].  Similarly,  the  907. 
LEVMEAN-interval  for  Kj  is  [8,15].  Since  [1,20]  is  the  entire  interval  (I.e.,  N  -  20),  wo 
define  the  507.  LEVMEAN-interval  fraction  to  be  (13  -  1 1  +  1)  /  (20  -  1  +  1)  ■  .15. 
Similarly,  the  907.  LEVMEAN-interval  fraction  is  (15  -  8  +  1)  /  20  »  ,d.  In  general  lot 
1F(d)  denote  the  value  of  the  p  LEVMEAN-interval  fraction.  If  LEVMEANd)  were 
uniformly  distributed  with  1  then  lF(p)  ■  p.  Figure  2.5-3  plots  IF(p)  vs.  p  for  p  «  .25, 
.B,  75,  and  .9,  for  K^,  K2,  and  K3.  Mid-depth  bulge  may  be  measured  by  IF(p)  -  p,  by 
which  Kj  and  K2  are  easily  distinguished  visually  from  K3.  A  possible  scalar  measure 
of  mid-depth  bulge  (MPB)  is  tho  simple  arlthmedc  mean  of  lIF(p)  -  p|  over  the  available 
values  of  p  and  IF(p).  For  tho  four  values  plotted  for  each  K  function  In  Figure  2.5-3 
w©  have 

MD8(K|)  -  (.25  -  .05  +  .5  -  .15  +  .75  -  .25  ♦  .9  -  .4)  /  ^  -  .39 
MDB(K2)  -  .29 
SwtD3(K3)  *  .06 


The  terms  "exponential"  and  "subexponential"  are  used  here  only  for  brevity’s 
sake  in  indicating  that  the  data  plotted  on  a  semilog  scale  appear  to  be  closely 
approximated  by  a  straight  line,  or  appear  to  be  closely  approximated  by  a  sublinear 
function,  respectively.  When  we  subsequently  suggest  that  a  certain  "exponential" 
curve  becomes  "subexponential"  as  the  value  of  a  certain  parameter  varies,  wo  mean 
only  that  the  plotted  data  provide  visual  demonstration  of  a  qualitative  difference 
between  two  or  more  curves  being  compared. 


These  values  suggest  a  possible  relation  between  MDB  for  a  given  value  of  N  and  the 
growth  rate  of  XMEAN  as  a  function  of  N,  but  we  leave  such  investigations  for  future 
work  (see  E2-4  in  Appendix  B).  Analogous  LEVMEAN(K,  W,  N,  i)  data  were  collected  for 
all  other  tested  combinations  of  K,  W,  and  N,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  analyzed,  for 
reasons  of  sheer  volume  of  data. 

Figure  2.5-4  shows  RUNMEAN(Kj,  N)  for  i  -  1,  2,  3.  RUNWEAN(N)  -  N  for  small  N 
because  these  K  functions  are  optimal  or  nearly  so  for  small  N.  Whereas  the  MDB 
measure  distinguishes  Kg  from  K^  and  K2  fairly  sharply,  by  RUNMEAN  the  difference  Is 
only  of  degree,  suggesting  no  credible  means  of  distinguishing  subexponentlal  from 
exponential  cost  heuristics  by  this  measure.  These  data  provide  specific  challenges:  is 
the  similarity  in  form  of  the  three  curves  coincidental?  And  what  is  the  significance  of 
this  particular  three  phase  "decay"  form,  In  which  RUNMEAN{N)  Increases 
approximately  with  N  up  to  a  point,  followed  by  a  sharp  decroace  with  Increasing  N, 
followed  by  a  less  sharp  decrease? 

The  fact  that  RUNMEAM  for  Kj  is  little  more  than  1  for  large  N,  together  with  the 
mid-depth  bulge  data  above,  suggests  that  ordered  depth-first  search,  using  the  same 
K  function,  may  actually  expand  fewer  nodes  than  A*  best-first  search  tor  largo  N 
using  "poor"  heuristic  functions.  This  possibility  is  described  further  in  E2-3  In 
Appendix  8.  As  with  LEMEAN,  additional  RUNMEAN  data  were  collected  but  has  not  yet 
been  analyzed  (see  E2-4  in  Appendix  B). 


2.6  Predictions  about  Performance  of  a  Complex  Best-First  Search  System 


This  section  presents  no  experimental  or  analytic  results.  Rather,  its  objective  is 
to  suggest,  by  drawing  a  concrete  analogy  between  simple  search  and  complex  search, 
that  the  results  of  experiments  measuring  the  performance  of  complex  best-first 
search  systems  might  be  worth  the  trouble  of  obtaining  them.  The  program 
construction  phase  of  the  PSl  program  synthesis  system  [Barstow  &  Kant  19763, 
[Barstow  1977],  [Green  1977]  employs  a  search  mechanism  that  could  be  Implemented 
as  a  best-first  search,  but  actually  has  been  Implemented  as  a  branch  and  bound 


algorithm  [Kant  1977].  We  interpret  the  current  experimental  results  for  the  B-puzzIo 
es  if  they  applied  to  some  extent  to  PSI. 

The  program  construction  subsystem  of  PSI  converts  a  high  level  program 
specification  into  a  legal  LISP  implementation  by  applying  rules  that  refine  a 
specification  into  a  slightly  more  detailed  specification,  and  ultimately  into  primitives 
corresponding  to  segments  of  LISP  code  [Barstow  1977].  The  coding  rule  set  of  PSI 
induces  a  tree  in  which  the  terminal  nodes  correspond  to  legal  target  programs  for  the 
given  input  specification.  These  target  programs  can  differ  drastically  In  efficiency,  so 
that  some  goodness  value  may  be  assigned  to  each  terminal  node,  comparable  to  the  L 
measure  here.  Search  of  the  entire  tree  to  find  the  most  efficient  Implementation 
(target  program  with  srr-allest  L)  may  incur  prohibitive  expense  (i.e.,  X  »  number  of 
nodes  expanded  in  refinement  tree).  Hence  an  "efficiency  expert"  (comparable  to  a  K 
function  albeit  a  rather  complex  one)  guides  the  search  in  an  attempt  to  keep  both  L 
end  X  acceptably  small  [Barstcw  &  Kant  1976],  [Kant  1977].  The  variable  N,  the 
number  of  refinement  steps,  might  refer  to  the  length  of  the  shortest  path  (number  of 
successive  steps)  in  the  rei'inement  tree  to  the  terminal  node  (target  program)  found 
by  the  search,  or  alternatively  to  the  length  of  the  path  to  the  terminal  node 
representing  the  most  efficient  target  program  of  all  possible  legal  programs. 

The  8-puzzle  experimental  results  support  the  following  conjectures  about  the 
performance  of  this  phase  of  PSI,  assuming  best-first  search  with  an  evaluation 
function  comparable  to  F(s)  «  (1  -  W)  *  G(s)  +  W  *  K(s). 

1)  For  W  =  .5,  unless  the  efficiency  expert  estimates  what  corresponds  to  distance 
"very  accurately",  it  will  not  be  feasible  to  synthesize  target  programs  that  require 
very  many  refinement  steps  (i.e.  large  N),  because  the  number  of  nodes  expanded 
(I.e.,  XMEAN(N))  will  grow  exponentially  with  N.  (See  Figure  2.2-5) 

2)  Simply  by  choosing  W  •*  1.0  instead  of  W  -  .5,  XMEAN(N)  becomes  sub-exponential: 
it  will  cost  somev/hal  more  to  synthesize  "medium-sized  target  programs  than  If 
W  -  .5,  but  far  less  to  synthesize  "large"  target  programs  (Figures  2.3-i  through 
2.3-5).  However,  the  synthesized  target  programs  may  be  less  efficient  than  If 
W  “  .5  is  used  (Figures  2.2-6,  2.3-9). 

3)  If  the  efficiency  expert  is  improved  so  as  to  reduce  XMEAN(N),  then  the 
improvement  will  be  observed  for  every  value  of  W  (Figures  2.2-5,  2.3-5;  compare 
Kt  to  Kp,  or  K2  to  K3  or  Kj  to  K3).  Furthermore,  for  large  W,  the  improvement  In 
speed  will  also  cause  art  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  synthesized  target 
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programs:  if  heuristic  \<2  causes  target  programs  to  be  synthesized  more  quicKly 
than  does  Kj^,  then  also  those  target  programs  synthesized  by  K2  are 
computationally  more  efficient  to  execute  than  those  synthesized  by  Ki  (Figure 
2.3-5,  2.3-9). 

4)  The  XMEAN  performance  of  a  version  of  the  efficiency  expert  for  "large"  N  can  be 
predicted  by  measuring  mid-depth  bulge  for  "medium-sized"  N  (Figures  2.5-2, 
2.5-3). 

5)  The  target  program  wilt  hop  around  the  search  tree  quite  a  lot  unless  N  is  small 
(Figure  2.5-4),  Wean  run  length  <  2  indicates  "poor"  efficiency  expert.  In  this  case, 
ordered  depth-first  search  may  prove  to  be  more  efficient  than  best-first  search. 


The  extent  to  which  the  above  predictions  accurately  reflect  performance  in  the 
hypothetical  PSI-like  system  described  above  can  be  determined  straightforwardly  by 
experiment  with  such  a  system. 


2*7  Procedure  for  Generating  Random  Problem  Instances 


V 


This  section  describes  the  method  used  to  generate  the  sample  set  of  895 
problem  instances  of  the  8-puzzle  used  in  the  experiments  described  in  Sections  2.2, 
2.3,  2.4,  and  2.5.  We  define  a  one-to-one,  onto  mapping  (i.e.,  bijection)  to  exist  from 
the  3!  permutations  of  the  sequence  0,1,2,...,8  to  the  9!  nodes  (representing  distinct 
board  configurations)  of  the  8-puzzle  graph.  Given  a  permutation  n  ■■  n(l),n(2),...,ii(9), 
its  image  under  the  bijection  is  constructed  to  obtain  a  random  board  configuration, 
represented  as  a  vector  B[l:9],  where  B[i]  -  n(i)  denotes  that  the  i’th  board  square 
(numbered  in  left  to  right,  top  to  bottom  order)  is  assigned  the  tile  numbered  n(i), 
except  that  n(i)  »  0  denotes  .that  the  square  is  empty  (i.e.,  is  occupied  by  the  hole).  A 
pseudo-random  number  generator  is  used  to  select  permutations  such  that  each  is 
equally  likely  to  be  selected. 

For  each  initial  node  s^.  generated  using  the  above  procedure,  we  ger^erate  a 
goal  node  Sg,  and  hence  a  problem  instance  (s^,  Sg).  We  generate  first  a  set  of 
problem  instances  for  which  N  «»  h(Sj.,  Sg)  ■  1,  then  independently  a  similar  set  for 
N  “  2,  and  so  on  until  N  ■  26.  For  each  value  of  N  in  this  range,  the  sample  set  Is 
produced  as  follows. 
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Generate  an  initial  configuration  sq  as  above.  Appiying  the  operators 
MOVE-HOLE-RIGHT,  MOVE-HOLE-LEFT,  MOVE-HOLE-DOWN,  and  MOVE-HOLE-UP  to  sq,  if 
applicable,  generate  the  set  cf  alt  board  configurations  that  differ  from  sq  by  a  single 
logal  tile  move.  Choose  one  of  the  latter  randomly,  such  that  each  Is  equally  likely.  Call 
the  chosen  configuration  Sj.  Similarly,  obtain  the  successors  of  sj  (excluding  sg)  and 
select  one  randomly,  calling  it  $2.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  a  sequence  sg,  sj^,...,  is 
obtained.  Note  that  this  method  insures  that  sg  and  Sfj  are  members  of  the  same 
component  of  the  8-puzzle  graph.  The  pair  (sg,  sjg)  is  included  in  the  sample  set  if  and 
only  if  h(sg,  s^j)  -  N  (i.e..  If  the  generated  path  from  sg  to  Sf,j  Is  of  minimal  length). 

The  latter  condition  is  tested  by  executing  A*  on  problem  instance  (sg,  using 
heuristic  function  K2  with  W  -  .5.  As  noted  previously.  A*  finds  minimal  length  solution 
paths  when  executed  with  these  actual  parameters,  so  if  the  solution  path  found  Is  of 
length  less  than  N,  then  this  instance  is  not  included  in  the  sample  set.  This  process  is 
repeated  for  each  (sg,  S[y^)  generated  as  above  for  a  given  value  of  N,  until  40 
Instances  (for  N  5  20)  have  passed  this  filter.  The  percentage  of  instances  that  are 
rejected  is  observed  to  be  small  for  small  N,  but  grows  quite  large  as  N  increases. 
Hence  for  practical  reasons  we  generated  smaller  numbers  of  samples  for  21  S  N  £  26: 
30  samples  for  each  of  N  »  21,  22,  and  23;  25  samples  for  N  <■  24;  12  samples  for 
N  ■>  25;  and  8  samples  for  N  «  26. 

Note  that  the  ij  a  filter  when  generating  problem  instances,  as 

described  in  this  sect'  tct  from  and  preceded  the  26,850  A*  executions  made 

for  the  purpose  of  meas  :  t'  'ormance  quantities. 

Formally,  let 

Tq(N)  »  { (Sr,  Sg)  I  (Sr,  Sg)  <  UQ)  and  hts^,  Sg)  -  N} 

We  believed  originally  that  the  instances  in  the  sample  set  are  chosen 
Independently  and  uniformly  from  Tq(N).  Subsequently,  however,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  for  the  following  reason.  "To  the  contrary,  if 
m($g,  S(\j)  is  the  number  of  paths  of  length  N  (the  minimal  length)  connecting  sg  to  G(^,  I 
believe  that  the  probability  that  (sg,  spj)  will  appear  in  your  sample  is  proportional  to 
m(sQ,  S|\j),  which  Is  not  in  general  a  constant.  In  fact  m(sg,  Sf^j)  can  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  difficulty  of  the  problem.  With  your  sample  biased  toward  having  ‘easier* 
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problems,  you  favor  algorithms  tending  toward  depth  rather  than  breadth. 
Consequently  this  biased  sample  could  easily  affect  the  results."  [Kadane  1978] 

To  determine  whether  the  sample  described  above  does  indeed  bias  the  results, 
we  generated  a  new  sample  of  problem  in-stances  and  repeated  some  of  the 
experiments.  A  problem  instance  is  generated  in  the  new  sample  set  by  selecting 
randomly  (I.e.,  uniformly,  independently,  and  with  replacement)  two  permutations  of  the 
integers  0  through  8.  Each  such  permutation  corresponds  to  a  tile  configuration  of  the 
8-puz2le.  An  arbitrary  pair  of  such  tile  configurations  is  not  necessarily  a  solvable 
problem  instance  however,  because  the  two  configurations  may  not  necessarily  belong 
to  the  same  component  of  the  8-puzzle  graph.  Schofield  [1967]  however  describes  a 
necessary  and  sufficient  test  for  deciding  this  solvability  question  for  the  8-puzz!e.  We 
adapt  his  procedure  to  the  current  taskj  hence  we  generate  a  sequence  of  pairs  of  tile 
configurations  and  discard  those  that  are  not  solvable.  As  mentioned  earlier,  problem 
instances  of  the  8-puzzle  are  not  distributed  uniformly  with  respect  to  the  value  of  N. 
Accordingly,  we  generated  problem  instances  randomly  In  this  new  sample  set,  but 
retained  only  as  many  as  60  Instances  for  any  value  of  N.  Excluding  values  of  N  for 
which  only  a  small  number  of  samples  were  obtained  before  terminating  the  generation 
process,  the  resulting  sample  set  numbered  445  problem  instances.  Using  this  sample 
set,  we  repeated  the  experiments  reported  in  Figures  2.2-1,  2.2-3,  and  2.2-4.  Table 
2.7-1  compares  the  results  based  on  the  first  sample  set  (called  set  1  below)  with 
those  based  on  the  new  sample  set  (set  2),  for  common  values  of  N.  The  columns  in 
Table  2.7-1  labeled  "sdsm"  give  the  sample  standard  deviation  of  the  sample  mean,  a 
measure  of  how  closely  the  observed  value  of  XMEAN  approximates  the  true  value  of 
XMEAN.  Cases  in  which  the  difference  between  the  XMEAN  value  of  set  1  and  that  of 
set  2  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  sdsm  value  of  set  1  and  that  of  set  2  are 
indicated  by  a 
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# 


Kl: 

SET  1 

SET 

2 

no.  of 

no,  of 

N 

KMEAN 

sdsm 

sampi es 

XMEAN 

sdsm 

samples 

16 

426.4 

15.6 

40 

433.0 

19.0 

16 

17 

746.7 

21.0 

40 

700.0 

17.0 

33 

18 

1061.7 

26.8 

40 

1130.2 

32.8 

41 

19 

1767.9 

33.6 

40 

1751.4 

36.4 

58 

20 

2659.4 

57.7 

40 

2736.1 

55.4 

68 

tC2i 

SET  1 

SET 

2 

no.  of 

no.  of 

N 

XMEAN 

sdsm 

samples 

XMEAN 

sdsm 

samples 

16 

73.4 

3.6 

40 

72.7 

9.7 

IB 

17 

119.2 

12.2 

40 

128.0 

11.3 

33 

18 

161.8 

16.1 

40 

176.3 

16.4 

41 

13 

237.4 

22.3 

40 

210.4 

14.6 

58 

20 

267.0 

24.3 

40 

313.3 

22.2 

60 

it 

21 

351.6 

36.1 

30 

401.0 

25.2 

60 

22 

422.7 

47.1 

30 

G3S.1 

AB.3 

60 

* 

23 

631.5 

74.0 

30 

711.8 

59.8 

60 

24 

1042.3 

115.1 

25 

1127.3 

75.5 

60 

25 

1552.4 

288.3 

12 

1431.0 

84.5 

60 

26 

1958.5 

541.3 

S 

1938.5 

120.2 

57 

K3: 

SET  1 

SET 

2 

no.  of 

no.  of 

N 

XMEAN 

sdem 

samples 

XMEAN  sdsm 

samples 

16 

32.2 

4.0 

40 

57,2 

10.7 

16 

it 

17 

55.4 

5.3 

40 

66.7 

9.3 

33 

IS 

53.9 

6.4 

40 

66. 8 

8.2 

41 

19 

66.3 

8.1 

40 

72.5 

5.8 

58 

20 

62.1 

7.3 

40 

71.8 

4.3 

60 

21 

59,3 

6,5 

30 

35.1 

7.6 

60 

it 

22 

92.5 

11.0 

30 

100.38 

9.1 

60 

23 

93.3 

16.3 

30 

103.2 

8.6 

60 

24 

81.2 

9.5 

25 

SB. 3 

7.0 

68 

33.3 

no  o 

1  o 

A  *m 

101.4 

10.4 

60 

26 

57.3 

7.7 

8 

115.2 

12.4 

57 

it 

Tab 

le  2.7-1 

Compar I 

Ison  of  two 

sample  sets  of  problem  Instances 

The  data  tabulated  above  indicate  that  estimates  based  on  those  two  sample 
sets  differ  only  by  a  small  amount  In  most  cases.  Without  using  much  larger  sample 
sets,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  fraction  of  the  observed  differences  between  the 
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two  sets  is  due  to  bias  in  sample  set  1,  and  what  fraction  simply  to  variance  (i.e.,  to 
differences  between  the  observed  estimate  and  the  actual  value  for  each  case  within 
each  sample  set).  Clearly,  differences  such  as  those  tabulated  above  merit  explanation 
in  future  investigations  of  this  sort. 


2.8  Statistical  Issues 


The  experimental  data  reported  In  this  chapter  are  estimates  of  the  values  of 
certain  well-defined  mathematical  functions  evaluated  at  particular  argument  values. 
This  section  concerns  the  statistical  question  of  determining  the  differences  between 
the  estimates  and  the  actual  values  to  which  they  correspond.  The  estimates  In 
question  fall  into  two  categories:  estimates  of  mean  values  (i.e.,  estimates  of  values  of 
the  XMEAN,  RUNMEAN,  and  LEVMEAN  functions),  and  estimates  of  extrema  (i.e., 
estimates  of  the  values  of  the  KMIN  and  KMAX  functions).  We  address  questions  of 
statistics  for  these  two  categories  in  turn,  and  consider  as  well  what  significance 
answers  to  these  statistical  questions  might  have  to  progress  In  artificial  Intelligence 
research. 

Section  2A  reports  experimental  estimates  of  KM1N(K,  i)  and  KMAXfK,  I)  for  three 
K  functions  and  a  range  of  values  of  I.  That  section  also  discusses  the  difficulties  In 
applying  the  mathematical  results  of  order  statistics  to  the  present  application,  and 
reports  the  results  of  a  direct  experiment  to  determine  the  dependence  of  the 
estimates  obtained  on  the  number  of  samples  taken.  This  experiment  gave  evidence 
that  a  relatively  few  samples  suffice  to  give  accurate  estimates  of  KMIN  and  KMAX 
values:  extending  the  cardinality  of  the  sample  set  by  a  factor  of  ten  gave  Identical 
estimates  In  all  but  a  few  cases.  This  sensitivity  experiment  is  subject  to  criticism  on 
purely  statistical  grounds,  in  that  the  second  larger  sample  is  not  drawn  Independently 
froui  the  same  universe  as  in  the  first  sample  sot.  This  deficiency  is  mitigated  by  two 
factors:  (1)  additional  samples  increase  monotonically  the  accuracy  of  a  sample 
extremum  (which  is  not  necessarily  the  case  for  a  sample  moan))  and  (2)  the  values  in 
the  second  sample  set  could  be  obtained  at  little  additional  computational  expense 


beyond  that  required  for  the  first  sample  set,  whereas  applying  the  methodology  used 
in  obtaining  the  first  sample  to  a  much  larger  sample  is  computationally  infeasible. 
Hence  we  obtained  what  additional  evidence  seemed  possible. 

One  can  argue  that  determining  precise  statistical  bounds  on  the  accuracy  of 
experimental  data  in  A1  research  is  relatively  less  important  than  obtaining  any 
experimental  results  at  all.  Inspection  of  the  A1  literature  bears  out  this  viewpoint 
historically:  If  experimental  data  are  presented  at  all,  they  usually  represent  either 
individual  cases  or  ensembles  for  which  only  mean  value  statistics  are  presented. 
Historical  precedent  of  course  does  not  Justify  an  Inadequate  methodology)  on  the 
contrary,  it  simply  reflects  the  practical  necessity,  in  exploring  a  relatively  new 
domain,  for  trading  precise  but  few  results  for  a  larger  volume  of  results  that  may 
raise  specific  questions  appropriate  for  subsequent  more  detailed  analysis.  Chapter  1, 
especially  Section  1.5,  discusses  this  issue  of  trade-offs  in  the  present  exploratory 
Investigation. 

Ihe  fact  that  the  present  estimates  of  KMIN  and  KMAX  values  are  used 
subsequently  In  Section  3.5  as  the  basis  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  analytic 
predictions,  however,  makes  tho  issue  of  statistical  precision  more  important  than  it 
the  results  were  obtained  simply  as  ends  in  themselves.  The  KMIN  and  KMAX  values 
reported  in  Section  2A  constitute  some  of  the  argument  values  at  which  a  formula  for 
the  XWORST  function  is:  evaluated  to  test  the  predictive  accuracy  of  that  formula.  Since 
the  predictions  vary  with  the  input  values  on  which  they  are  based,  one  can  attempt  to 
account  for  the  observed  discrepancies  between  analytic  prediction  and  experimental 
observation  by  attributing  the  discrepancies  individually  to  different  factors.  Including 
the  accuracy  of  the  KMIN  and  KMAX  values.  Hence  the  evidence  cited  In  Section  2.A  -- 
suggesting  that  the  observed  KMIN  and  KMAX  values  are  relatively  accurate  estimates 
of  the  actual  extrema  values  to  which  they  correspond  --  is  addressed  precisely  to 
this  point.  A  detailed  accounting  of  the  discrepancy  between  prediction  and 
observation  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  dissertation,  one  of  whose  more  modest 
objectives  was  simply  to  demonstrate  the  technical  feasibility  of  making  any 
predictions  whatsoever  about  A*  cost  for  particular  realistic  cases.  Hence  the  present 
evidence  serves  simpiy  to  indicate  the  type  of  approach  a  subsequent  more  detailed 
“discrepancy  analysis"  might  take. 
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We  turn  now  from  estimates  of  extrema  to  estimates  of  mean  values.  As 
discussed  in  Section  2.2,  many  of  the  figures  in  this  chapter  plot  the  sample  standard 
deviation  of  the  sample  mean  (sdsm)  —  a  measure  of  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
sample  mean.  This  measure  can  be  unreliable,  however,  if  the  number  of  samples  Is 
small  and  the  samples  include  outliers  --  values  differing  from  the  actual  mean  by  a 
large  factor.  Hence  in  addition  simply  to  reporting  sdsm  values,  in  several  cases  we 
reported  additional  information  about  the  sample  distribution.  Specifically,  Figures 
2.2-1,  2.2-3,  2.2-4,  and  2.2-6  plot  sample  maximum  and  minimum  values  as  well  as 
sample  mean  values,  as  a  function  of  the  parameter  N.  For  the  case  of  Figure  2.2-3, 
we  plotted  In  Figure  2.2-2  the  frequency  distribution  of  observed  values  for  selected 
values  of  N. 

To  supplement  these  data,  we  now  provide  additional  data  showing  directly  the 
dependence  of  the  sample  mean  on  the  number  of  samples.  The  data  concern  the 
estimates  of  XMEAN(K.  .5,  N)  plotted  in  Figures  2.2-1,  2.2-3,  and  2.2-4  for  heuristic 
functions  Kj,  K2,  and  K3,  respectively,  for  a  range  of  values  of  N.  (These  three  curves 
are  plotted  togeltior  In  Figure  2.2-5.)  Table  2.8-1  lists  the  estimates  of  XMEAN(K,  .5,  N) 
obtained  using  10,  20,  30  and  40  samples,  for  each  combination  of  the  three  K 
functions  and  N  -  10,  15,  and  20.  To  these  we  add  analogous  data  for  10,  20,  and  30 
samples  for  the  case  N  •=■  23.  In  this  table,  D  denotes  the  difference  between  the 
estimates  derived  from  30  and  40  samples,  divided  by  the  estimate  derived  from  40 
samples  (except  thnl  for  N  -  23,  D  denotes  the  fractional  difference  between  the 
estimates  derived  from  20  and  30  samples). 
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These  data  show  that 

the  inclusion  of  the  last  ten  samples  in  the  sample  sets 

had  the  effect  of  changing  the  estimate  by  less  than  97.  In  each  case. 

Together,  the  evidence  cited  and  reported 

above  suggests  that  the  effect  of 

outliers  on  estimates  of  XMEAN  is  not  excessive.  Of  course,  there  are  other  estimators 
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statistics  to  the  sample  mean  in  future  experiments  of  the 

sort  described  in  this 

chapter. 
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This  section  has  described  the  pragmatic  role  for  statistical  techniques  used  In 
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the  present  work.  Although  relatively  more  attention  has  been  devoted  to  such  Issues 

In  this  work  than  in  many  other  reports  of  AI  research,  the  discussion  makes  it  clear 

that  statistical  techniques  can  be  exploited  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present  In 
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determining  the  accuracy  of  experimental  data  derived  from  Monte  Carlo  experiments. 
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2.9  Conclusions  and  Future  Experiment 


It  has  been  opined  that  "The  problem  of  efficiently  searching  a  graph  has 
essentially  been  solved  and  thus  no  longer  occupies  AI  researchers"  [Nilsson  1974,  p. 
787].  The  experimental  results  reported  in  this  chapter,  and  the  further  questions 
they  raise,  suggest  that  this  statement  is  premature. 

The  present  data  confirm,  qualify,  or  contradict  various  previous  conjectures  or 
generalizations  about  A*  performance  appearing  in  the  literature.  Furthermore,  the 
plotted  data  also  provide  visual  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  certain  Intriguing 
and  previously  unsi'spected  patterns  and  regularities  in  the  performance  data.  These 
specific  results  are  enumerated  in  Section  2.0.  Belov/  we  comment  on  several  instances 
of  new  phenomena  revealed  by  the  present  data,  and  on  several  methodological  issues. 

The  heuristic  function  K3  apparently  reaches  a  limit  in  improvement  of  XMEAN(N) 
performance  as  W  increases,  whereas  Kj  and  K2  apparently  do  not.  Can  this  bo 
attributed  in  entirety  to  the  fact  that  K3  overestimates  h  whereas  and  K2  do  hot? 
In  either  case,  the  data  constitute  evidence  of  the  existence  of  qualitative  differences 
among  K  functions,  raising  the  need  to  define  sharp  criteria  by  which  to  distinguish 
disjoint  categories  of  K  functions. 

As  a  second  example  of  previously  unsuspected  patterns  revealed  by  these 
experiments,  the  data  show  a  decrease  in  XMEAN(N)  for  N  large  with  respect  to  the 
diameter  of  the  graph  as  W  increases  (as  suggested  by  speculation  in  the  literature), 
but  the  same  data  show  a  concomitant  increase  in  XMEAN(N)  for  "mid-sized"  N  as  W 
increases  beyond  a  certain  value.  How  general  is  this  phenomena,  I.e.,  to  what  factors 
can  it  be  attributed? 

The  data  are  voluminous:  the  number  of  data  points  reported  here  Is  several 
orders  of  magnitude  more  than  in  previous  experiments  with  the  8-puzzle.  The  volume 
of  data  indicates  the  practical  usefulness  of  a  data  base  containing  the  experimental 
data,  and  of  a  data  analysis  program  to  operate  thereon. 

Note  that  the  data  become  relatively  more  interesting  in  Section  2.3,  with  the 
Introduction  of  variations  in  the  weighting  parameter  W.  But  the  cost  of  doing 
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experiments  increases  correspondingly,  since  the  executions  over  the  sample  set  must 
be  repeated  for  each  value  of  W  selected.  This  makes  more  apparent  the  desirability 
of  mathematical  or  simulation  models  to  answer  the  same  questions.  Chapter  3  presents 
an  analysis  of  one  such  model. 

As  an  example  of  experimental  mathematics  research  using  computers,  the 
present  work  contrasts  with  that  of  [Wells  1965},  who  by  exhaustive  enumeration 
determined  that  no  algorithm  could  sort  12  items  using  fewer  than  30  comparisons.^® 
The  exhaustive  enumeration  approach  is  not  computationally  feasible  In  the  present 
case,  because  the  cardinality  of  the  sot  consisting  of  all  problem  Instances  of  the 
8-puzzle  graph  is  approximately  10^^.  On  the  other  hand,  In  the  present  work  the 
mean  values  of  functions  over  their  domains  are  of  greater  interest  than  are  maximum 
or  minimum  values,  hence  the  Monte  Carlo  method  as  used  here  is  both  practical  and 
methodologically  acceptable.  We  suggest  that  the  results  reported  hero  constitute  an 
instance  of  "experimental  analysis  of  algorithms"  research,  In  the  sense  In  which  the 
term  might  be  used  to  described  the  results  cited  by  [Weide  1977,  p.303].  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  derive  general  formulas  for  XMEAN(Q,  K,  W,  N)  and  for  XMAX(Q,  K,  W,  N), 
but  the  generality  of  the  model  makes  this  difficult.  Chapter  3  derives  general  formulas 
for  a  related  but  simpler  model. 

Clearly  much  remains  to  bo  Investigated  about  the  performunco  of  the  A* 
algorithm  under  various  conditions.  Possibilities  for  future  experiments  Include  the 
following: 

1)  performing  experiments  for  other  problems  analogous  to  those  reported  in 

this  chapteri  (This  is  discussed  in  more  detail  under  item  E2-1  In  Appendix 
C) 

2)  attempting  to  exploit  our  discoveries  about  the  dependence  of  cost  on  W,  by 

varying  W  dynamically  during  a  search  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the 
cost  of  the  search  (Item  E2~2  in  Appendix  C); 

3)  following  up  our  discoveries  about  tlio  number  of  "hops"  A*  makes  in  the 
search  tree  (i.e.,  as  illustrated  by  the  RUNMEAN  data),  to  determine  whether 
ordered  depth-first  search  outperforms  A*  when  using  heuristic  functions 
that  cause  of  a  lot  of  "hops"  in  A*  (item  E2-3  in  Appendix  C); 

Wells  determined  the  minimum  value  of  a  particular  function  over  the  elements  ot 
Its  domain.  ?oe  [Weide  1977,  p.303]  for  discussion  of  this  and  other  examples. 
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A) 


relating  the  dependence  of  XMEAN(N)  on  W  to  corresponding  changes  in 
LEVMEAN(N)  and  RUNMEAN(N)  with  W  (item  E2-4  in  Appendix  C); 


5)  comparing  the  performances  of  different  heuristic  functions  for  individual 
problem  Instances  instead  of  comparing  average  performance  over  an 
aggregate  of  problem  instances  (item  E2-5  in  Appendix  C). 


number  of  nodes  expanded 


Figure  2.1-1  A  portion  of  the  S-puzzle  graph 


N  <•  distance  to  goal 


Figure  2.2-1  Mean,  maximum,  and  minimum  no.  of  nodes  expanded  vs.  distance  to  goal 

A*  search  of  S-puzzle  using  heuristic  .function  using  W  ■  .5 

^0  samples  per  data  point,  760  samples  total  (1  sample  -  1  problem  instance) 


Figure  2,2-3  Analogous  to  Figure  2.2-1,  but  using  heuristic  function  K2 
895  problem  instances 


Figure  2.2-^  Analogous  to  Figure  2.2-i,  but  using  heuristic  function 
895  problem  instances 
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Figure  2.2-5  Mean  number  of  nodes  expanded  vs.  depth  of  goal, 
Data  from  Figures  2.2-1,  2.2-3,  and  2.2-4 
760  +  895  +  395  =  2350  algorithm  executions 
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Figure  2.2-6  Length  of  solution  path  vs.  depth  of  goal 

heuristic  function  K^,  using  W  =  .5 
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Figure  2.3-1  Mean  number  of  nodes  eypandcd  vs.  depth  of  goal 
Heuristic  function  K|  with  different  weight  values 
600  to  895  algorithm  executions  per  value  of  W 


Figure  2.3-2  Analogous  to  Figure  2.3-1,  but  for  heuristic  K2 
640  to  895  algorithm  executions  per  value  o(  W 


N  “  distance  to  goal 

Figure  2.3-8  Mean  length  of  solution  path  vs.  depth  of  goal,  for  various  W 
heuristic  function 

4  *  895  =  3180  algorithm  executions 
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Figure  2.3-1 1  Cost  (XMEAN)  vs.  quality  (LMEAN)  over  range  of  W 
N  »  15 
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Figure  2.3-12  Cost  (XMEAN)  vs.  Quality  (LMEAN)  as  W  varies,  N  -  20 
Analogous  to  Figure  2.3-11,  but  for  N  -  20 
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Fieure  2.3-13  Cost  vs.  Quality  as  W  varies,  N  =  25 
Analogous  to  Figure  2.5-11,  but  for  N  ■>  25 


Figure  2.3-14  Mavin^um  number  of  nodes  expanded  vs.  depth  of  goal 
heuristic  function  K2  for  different  values  of  W 
640  to  895  algoritlim  executions  per  value  of  W 
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Figure  2.4-1  Heuristic  estimate  of  distance  to  goal  vs.  actual  distance  to  goal 
for  the  assumptions  KMIN(N)  "  N  -  e,  KMAX(N)  -  N  +  e 


Figure  2.4-2  Estimate  of  distance  to  goal  vs.  actual  distance 
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Figure  2,5-1  Hypothetical  A  search  illustrating  computation  of 

RUN(G,  K,  W,  3  ,  s  ).  Numbers  indicate  order  of  node 
expansion.  ® 
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Figure  2.5-2  Mean  number  of  nodes  at  level  i  of  search  tree 

Depth  of  goal  ■»  N  =  20,  W  »  .5 

Kj  and  K2  have  large  "mid-depth  bulge"  (MDB) 


Chapter  3 


Worst  Case  Cost  of  A*  as  a  Function  of 
Error  in  Heuristic  Distance  Estimates 


3.0  Summary  of  Chapter 


In  this  chapter  we  determine  analytically  how  the  efficiency  of  the  A*  best -first 
search  algorithm  varies  as  a  function  of  the  heuristic  that  is  used  to  guide  the  search. 
Generalizing  the  results  of  Pohl  and  others  from  a  ciass  of  "bandwidth"  or  "constant 
absolute  error"  heuristic  functions  to  arbitrary  heuristic  functions,  we  report  a  worst 
case  cost  analysis  for  A*  search  of  uniform  trees  in  wtiich  there  is  a  single  goal  node 
at  level  N.  The  basic  idea  of  the  analysis  is  that  bounds  on  the  distance-to-goal 
estimates  computed  by  the  heuristic  map  to  bounds  on  the  number  of  nodes  expanded, 
giving  cost  as  a  function  of  N,  of  the  branching  factor  M,  of  the  estimate-bounding 
functions  representing  the  heuristic,  and  of  a  scalar  weighting  coefficient  W.  Previous 
results  were  not  general  enough  to  predict  numerically  the  number  of  nodes  expanded 
for  heuristic  functions  used  in  practice  (e.g.,  heuristics  for  the  S-puzzle).  The  present 
results  are  general  enough  to  make  such  predictions,  comparisons  of  analytic 
predictions  with  experimental  observations  that  we  make  using  three  S-puzzle 
heuristic  functions  as  case  studies  serve  as  a  basis  for  assessing  quantitatively  how 
realistic  the  assumptions  imposed  in  our  model  are. 

Section  3.1  defines  a  search  tree  and  notation  identifying  the  location  of  any 
node  in  the  tree.  Any  heuristic  function  K(s)  on  the  uniform  tree  (or  on  an  arbitrary 
problem  graph  such  as  the  8-puzzle)  is  characterized  by  two  real-valued  functions 
KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i)  on  the  non-negative  integers  that  bound  the  estimates  computed 
by  the  heuristic  function  at  nodes  that  are  distance  i  from  the  goal.  Hence  the  KMIN 
and  KMAX  functions  given  in  Chapter  2  for  throe  8-puzzle  heuristic  functions  have 
images  in  the  present  model  (which  we  call  the  "DEBET"  model,  an  acronym  for 
"Distance-Estimating,  Bounded-Estimate  Tree  search"  model).  The  definition  of  the 
worst  case  model  is  completed  by  assuming  that  the  estimates  of  distance  to  goal  are 
determined  by  the  KMAX  function  for  nodes  on  the  solution  path,  and  by  the  KMIN 
function  for  nodes  off  the  solution  path,  hence  favoring  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
the  former.  The  cost  function  XW0RST(m,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N)  gives  the  number  of  nodes 
expanded,  and  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  intermediate  function 
YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  r)  that  tells  how  far  from  the  solution  path  the  search  may 
wander  in  the  worst  case  (Theorems  3.1-1  and  3.1-2),  The  resulting  formula  applies 
for  arbitrary  KMIN  and  KMAX  functions,  but  it  is  unsatisfying  because  it  is  not  In  closed 
form  and  if  is  difficult  to  derive  any  theoretical  insight  from  it. 

Section  3.2  derives  a  simpler  formula  for  the  XWORST  cost  function  for  a 
restricted  yet  realistic  class  (called  IM/DM)  of  KMIN  and  KMAX  functions  (Theorem  3.2- 
4),  and  we  show  how  cost  varies  monotonically  with  the  difference  between  KMIN  and 
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KMAX  (Theorems  3.2-5,  3.2-G,  and  3.2-7).  The  results  are  illustrated  graphically  for 
the  special  case  of  "linearly-bounded"  heuristics,  in  which  a  heuristic  function  may  be 
represented  by  a  point  in  part  of  the  Euclidean  plane,  and  cost  as  a  surface  in  3-space 
above  the  plane.  Section  3.3  redefines  KMlNfi)  and  KMAXfi)  equivalently  in  terms  of 

"relative  error"  6(i)  and  "mean  value"  oi(i)  functions  and  establishes  the  dependence  of 
cost  on  relative  error  for  the  IM/DM  class  (Theorem  3.3-1).  Then  for  a  subclass  of 
"IM-never-overestimating"  KMIN  and  KMAX  functions,  we  derive  a  very  simple  formula 
stating  that  cost  is  bounded  by  a  certain  exponential  function  of  ‘he  relative  error  in 
the  heuristic’s  estimates  (Theorem  3.3-2).  By  this  formula,  we  identify  heuristics  whose 
cost  functions  are  bounded  above  by  linear,  polynomial  and  exponential  functions  of  N. 
We  also  show  that  cost  grows  monotonically  with  relative  error,  both  for  the  IM- 
never-overestimating  class  (Theorem  3.3-3),  and  for  any  pair  of  IM  heuristic  functions 

having  identical  «:(i)  and  differing  5(i)  (Theorem  3.3-4). 

Section  3.4  derives  two  results  concerning  the  value  of  "insurance"  terms  in  an 
evaluation  function,  as  first  posed  by  Pohl.  (Equivalently,  these  results  determine  how 
cost  varies  if  the  heu.'istic  function  is  multiplied  by  an  arbitrary  scalar,  with  the  other 
term  held  constant.)  The  first  result  determines  the  optimal  weighting  of  the  distance- 
to-goal  term  and  the  dislance-from-root  term  in  the  evaluation  function:  for  the  IM- 
never-overestimating  class  of  heuristic  functions,  equal  weighting  is  optimal  (Theorem 
3.4-1).  Second,  for  the  class  of  linearly-bounded  heuristics  we  identify  the  locus  for 
which  ’n  evaluation  function  consisting  of  a  distance-to-goal  term  alone  is  better  than 
one  containing  a  distance-from-root  term  as  well.  We  determine  the  difference  in  cost 
and  plot  the  results  graphically. 

Using  a  numeric  approach  in  Section  3.5,  quantitative  model  predictions  based  on 
T'neors;  ns  3.1-1  and  3.1-2  are  compared  to  experimental  performance  measurements  of 
heuristic  search  of  the  8-puzzle,  showing  good  agreement  in  some  cases  and 
agreement  v/ithin  a  factor  of  10  in  most  cases.  However,  the  cases  of  disagreement 
are  themselves  revealing:  under  certain  conditions  extreme  worst  case  performance 
dofiif.-.  not  appear  to  occur  in  practice.  By  quantifying  and  measuring  the  extent  of 
asi;reement,  we  conclude  that  the  current  movlol  is  too  simple  to  have  practical  use, 
even  for  the  S-puzzle.  Section  3.6  discusses  the  limitations  of  the  present  results. 
Section  3.7  comments  on  possible  issues  ii.volved  in  defining  a  mathematical  theory 
‘{h'-ft  determines  how  the  performance  of  a  "Knowledge  engine"  varies  as  a  function  of 
the  "knowledge"  it  is  given. 

Summarizing,  this  is  the  first  analytic  worst  case  cost  model  of  A*  heuristic 
search  wiiich  is  genG  ul  enough  to  claim  that  "heuristic  knowledge"  (in  a  restricted 
techr'cal  sense)  is  one  of  the  independent  variables,  and  whose  predictive  applicability 
in  practice  is  actually  tested  by  direct  experiment  with  familiar  (albeit  relatively 
simple)  problems. 
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3.1  A  Distsnce-Eoiimating,  Boundod-Eslimate  Tree  Search  Model  (DEBET) 


3.1.1  Introduction 


This  chapter  analyzes  a  worst  case  mathematical  model,  which  we  call  the  DEBET 
model,  of  the  A*  best-first  search  algorithm,  which  solves  path-finding  problems 
defined  in  terms  of  weighted  finite  directed  graphs.  Chapter  2  determines  for  a  case 
study,  the  8-Puzzle,  how  the  performance  of  A*  varies  as  a  function  of  the  depth  of 
the  goal  node,  the  heuristic  function  used  to  guide  the  search,  and  the  value  of  a 
v/eighting  coefficient.  Here  we  derive  formulas  for  one  performance  measure,  the 
number  of  nodes  expanded  as  a  function  of  the  same  three  parameters,  ignoring  other 
performance  measures  such  as  length  of  the  solution  path  found.  Since  the  DEBET 
model  analyzed  in  this  chapter  is  a  simplification  of  the  computational  model  on  which 
the  experimental  results  of  Chapter  2  are  based,  measurement  of  the  differences 
between  observed  values  and  predicted  values  serves  as  a  basis  for  assessing  how 
realistic  the  present  model  assumptions  are.  Previous  worst  case  cost  analyses  of  A* 
[Pohl  i970a],  [Pohl  1970b],  [Nilsson  1971],  [Munyer  &  Pohl  1976],  [Munyer  1976], 
[Vanderbrug  1976],  [Pohl  1977]  offer  few  or  no  numeric  tests  of  this  sort. 

We  set  two  criteria  for  success:  generality  and  predictive  power.  To  satisfy  the 
first  criteria,  we  seeK  a  general  formula  so  that  the  cost  of  search  using  any  particular 
heuristic  can  be  determined  simply  by  "plugging  in"  that  heuristic  as  a  parameter  to 
the  formula,  and  evaluating  it.  The  key  issues  here  are  a)  how  large  and  how 
representative  a  set  of  heuristics  can  be  spanned  by  a  single  formula,  and  b)  how 
simple  is  that  formula.  To  satisfy  the  predictive  power  criteria,  the  model  assumptions 
necessary  to  permit  tractable  analysis  must  be  realistic  enough  that  the  model’s 
quantitative  predictions  do  agree,  to  some  measurable  extent,  with  experimental 
observations  of  the  more  complex  phenomena  that  are  modelled. 

The  previous  A*  worst  case  cost  analyses  cited  above  fail  to  meet  the  generality 
criteria;  res  's  arc  restrn,:ed  to  a  very  simple  class  of  heuristics,  a  class  that  does  not 
inciud-  (as  shown  in  Chapter  2)  heuristics  typically  used  in  practice,  even  for 
relc  .i  .ety  simple  problems  like  the  8-puzzl(?.  By  generalizing  these  previous  results  to 
the  case  of  arbitrary  heuristics,  the  current  results  permit  the  validity  of  the  model 
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assumptions  to  be  tested  experimentally  for  realistic  (albeit  relatively  simple) 
problems. 

Besides  the  objective  of  sufficient  generality  to  permit  numerical  predictions  for 
realistic  cases,  we  also  seek  to  derive  formulas  that  are  intuitively  meaningful.  As  it 
turns  out,  the  formulas  we  shall  derive  for  the  most  general  case  require  certain 
computations  to  evaluate.  When  speciali2ed  under  certain  simplifying  assumptions,, 
however,  these  theorems  take  a  simpler  and  more  meaningful  form.  One  such  restricted 
class  of  heuristic  functions,  v/hat  we  call  "linearly-bounded"  functions,  is  discussed  at 
various  points  throughout  this  chapter.  The  bounds  on  the  estimates  of  distance  to  the 
goal  computed  by  a  linearly-bounded  heuristic  function  increase  linearly  v/ith  distance 
from  the  goal.  Each  linearly-bounded  function  can  be  specified  by  two  scalar  values  a 
and  b.  The  results  permit  a  geometric  interpretation  of  .“ost  as  a  "surface"  above  the 
a-b  plane. 

A  first  step  toward  the  goal  of  modeling  best-first  search  of  arbitrary  problem 
graphs,  for  example  the  8-puzzle,  is  to  model  best-first  search  of  uniform  trees.  In 
the  remainder  of  Section  3.1,  we  describe  a  way  to  characterize  heuristics 
mathematically,  we  determine  for  an  arbitrary  heuristic  function  exactly  which  nodes 
are  expanded  during  search,  and  then  give  a  formula  that  counts  them.  The  current 
worst  case  cost  model  follows  the  work  of  [Hart  et.al.  1968],  [Pohl  1970a],  [Pohl 
1970b],  [Nilsson  1971].  These  earlier  results  were  extended  more  recently  by  [Munyer 
&  Pohl  1976],  [Munyer  1976],  [Vanderbrug  1976],  and  [Pohl  1977],  Other  aspects  of 
the  A*  algorithm  are  considered  in  [Chang  &  Slagle  1971],  [Harris  197AJ,  [Ross  1973], 
[Ibaraki  1976],  [Martelli  1977],  and  [Gelperin  1977]. 


3.1.2  First  Definitions 

A  formalism  for  heuristic  search  requires  definitions  for  five  things:  state  graph, 
search  schema,  solution  condition,  heuristic,  and  cost  measure. 


Definition  3.1-1. 

Let  T<M,  N)  denote  the  uniform  tree  of  branching  factor  M  and  unbounded  depth,  with 
one  distinguished  node  at  level  N  (called  the  "goal"  node).  The  root  node  is  at  level  0. 
M  is  a  positive  integer.  (See  Figure  3.1-1.) 

s  denotes  a  node  in  T(M,  N) 

g(s)  denote'"  the  level  of  node  s  in  T(M,  N) 

p(s)  denotes  the  level  of  the  deepest  common  ancestor  of  node  s  and  the 
goal  node.  Call  this  the  "depth  of  divergence"  of  node  s. 

Uj  denotes  the  node  at  level  i  on  the  (unique  minimal  length)  solution 
patli  from  the  root  to  the  goal.  Thus  uq  is  the  root  node  and  Ufj  is 

the  goal  node.  We  refer  to  the  node  as  the  "node  of 

divergence"  of  a  node  s. 

r(s)  B  N  -  p(s),  i.e.,  the  distance  from  the  node  of  divergence  of  s  to  the 
goal 

y(s)  ■  e(s)  -  p(s),  I.e.,  the  distance  from  the  node  of  divergence  of  s  to  s 
v<,(i)  denotes  the  node  at  level  i  on  the  path  from  the  root  to  s 

SP  A  node  s  is  SP  iff  it  is  a  node  Uj  on  the  solution  path 

NSP  A  node  s  is  NSP  iff  it  is  not  SP 

SP  and  NSP  are  considered  alternatively  as  sets  or  as  predicates,  as  convenient. 
The  terms  g(s)  and  p(s)  are  useful  in  formulating  the  model,  whereas  the  use  of  r(s) 
and  y(s)  simplifies  the  analysis. 

Figure  3.1-2  illustrates  the  approach  taken  in  the  remainder  of  this  section.  Each 
heuristic  function  causes  certain  nodes  in  T(M,N)  to  be  expanded.  In  general,  different 
heuristic  functions  cause  different  sets  of  nodes  to  be  expanded,  and  our  objective  Is 
to  derive  a  formuia  for  the  number  of  nodes  expanded  as  a  (unction  of  the  heuristic 
function.  The  formulation  of  this  worst  case  model  is  such  that  all  nodes  in  certain 
depth-limited  subtrees  are  expanded,  as  suggested  in  a  vague  way  in  Figure  3.1-2.  To 
count  the  total  number  of  nodes  in  T(M,N)  that  are  expanded  when  using  an  arbitrary 
heuristic  function,  we  derive  a  formula  for  the  depths  of  these  subtrees  (I.e.,  the 
function  YMAX).  Then  it  is  a  simple  matter  (by  Theorem  3.1-2)  to  express  the  total 
number  of  nodes  expanded  in  terms  of  the  values  of  YMAX. 
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Distance  from  node  s  <£  [he  goal  node  is  denoted  h(s)  ,  the  distance  from  s  to  its 
node  of  divergence  (i.e.,  distance  back  to  the  solution  path)  plus  the  distance  from 
there  to  the  goal  (distance  along  the  solution  path).  Formally, 

h(s)  «  N  -  p(s)  +  g(s)  -  p(s) 

•  y(s)  +  r{s)  <3.1-1) 


Note  that  if  s  is  SP,  (3.1-1)  reduces  to  the  formula  h(s)  =  N  -  p(s)  »  r(s).  Note 
also  that  there  are  in  general  many  nodes  having  a  given  value  of  h(s).  For  example, 
node  is  distance  4  from  Uf^;  the  M  -  1  nodes  having  r(s)  =  3  and  y(s)  •<  1  are  also 
distance  4  from  Ufj,  and  so  are  the  M  •  (M  -  1)  nodes  having  r(s)  «=  2  and  y(s)  ■  2,  and 
so  on,  as  illustrated  by  Figure  3.1-3.  denotes  the  set  ^  those  nodes  in  T(M.N) 

that  are  ct  distance  [  from  the  goal,  i.e.,  the  nodes  for  which  h(s)  °  i. 

The  root  node  of  the  tree  is  taken  to  be  the  initial  node  of  the  search.  The 
search  terminates  when  the  distinguished  node  at  level  N  is  selected  for  expansion. 
Note  that  when  searching  graphs,  two  possible  solution  criteria  ;an  be  specified:  (a) 
find  any  path  between  root  node  and  goal  node,  and  (b)  find  a  path  of  minimal  length. 
In  a  tree,  the  solution  path  is  unique,  and  so  the  present  model  forgoes  any  possibility 
of  deriving  results  concerning  the  conditions  under  which  solution  paths  are  or  are  not 
of  minimal  length.  Experimental  measurements  of  the  lengths  of  the  solution  paths  for 
search  of  the  8-puzzle  under  a  variety  of  conditions  are  given  in  [Doran  &  Michie 
1966]  and  in  Chapter  2. 

Note  that  the  current  analysis  Ignores  completely  the  question  of  how  difficult  it 
is  to  compute  the  value  of  £  particular  heuristic  function  in  practice,  and  ignores  the 
form  in  which  the  function  is  represented  in  practice.  (Such  questions  are  of  course 
important,  but  a  rigorous  treatment  is  problematic.)  For  purposes  of  the  present 
analysis,  a  heuristic  function  simply  computes  some  definite  values,  i.e.,  a  heuristic  Is 
simply  a  mathematical  function.  Hence  the  model  results  take  the  form:  if  the  values 
computed  by  the  heuristic  happen  to  be  such  and  such,  then  the  number  of  nodes 
expanded  is  thus  and  so.  Our  approach  thus  is  to  define  a  class  of  mattiematical 
functions  such  that  a  heuristic  that  occurs  in  practice  corresponds  to  some  function  in 
the  class. 


An  evaluation  function  F  assigns  a  value  to  each  node  in  T(M,N).  Given  any 
function  Fj  S(M,  N)  -+  IR'*'  (where  R'*'  throughout  denotes  the  non-negative  reals,  and 


S(M,N)  denotes  the  set  of  all  nodes  in  T(M,NI),  excluding  the  descendants  of  the  goal 
node  Ufyj),  A*  is  defined  as  follows.^ 

Algorithm  A*  (for  trees); 

1.  Mark  Uq  as  "OPEN"  and  compute  F(uq). 

2.  Choose  an  OPEN  node  s  whose  F  value  is  minimal,  resolving  ties 
arbitrarily. 

3.  If  s  is  the  goal  node  u^vj,  then  terminate. 

Mark  s  as  "CLOSED",  and  compute  F(vj)  for  each  son  node  Vj  of  s.  Mark 
each  such  node  as  OPEN.  Go  to  step  2. 

An  execution  of  step  4  is  said  to  "expand"  node  s. 

In  practice,  the  value  of  N  is  not  known  a  priori;  step  3  is  implemented  typically 
as  a  predicate  that  determines  whether  the  current  node  s  satisfies  the  goal  condition. 
For  any  particular  search,  however,  N  has  some  definite  value.  The  current  analysis 
likewise  makes  no  a  priori  assumptions  about  the  value  of  N,  but  rather  gives  its 
answers  in  tho  form:  if  the  value  of  N  happens  to  be  such  and  such,  then  the  number 
of  nodes  expanded  is  thus  and  so. 


3.1.3  A  General  Case  Theorem:  Which  Nodes  are  Expanded? 

Best  first  search  can  be  understood  intuitiveiy  in  terms  of  a  "filling  the  valleys" 
metaphor.  Imagine  the  search  tree  as  a  geographical  terrain  which  one  enters  at  a 
designated  entry  point  (the  root  node).  One  traverses  the  terrain  by  following  any  of 
the  foot  paths  laid  out  on  it,  which  form  a  tree  structure.  The  object  is  to  find  a  path 
to  a  particular  junction  along  one  of  the  paths,  at  which  a  treasure  is  located.  The 
treasure  cannot  be  seen  from  a  distance,  but  is  evident  when  one  arrives  at  the 


^  Footnotes  6  and  9  in  Chapter  2  explain  oj^r  rationale  for  using  the  symbol  F  to 
denote  what  [Hart  et  al.  1968]  and  others  call  f.  Similarly,  what  we  subsequently  call  K, 
these  others  call  In  searching  trees,  the  length  of  (he  path  found  during  a  search 
from  the  root  node  to  a  given  node  s  (the  quantity  these  others  call  'g(s))  always 
equals  g(s),  tiie  distance  in  the  tree,  fron-  the  root  node  to  node  s. 
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junction  marking  its  location.  The  terrain  is  not  flat;  instead,  it  is  rather  mountainous;  a 
junction  may  be  higher  or  iower  in  elevation  than  its  neighbors. 

A  best-first  search  alsways  seeks  minima.  If  the  path  to  the  goal  must  cross  a 
hill  but  there  is  a  side  path  along  the  way  leading  to  a  valley,  the  valley  will  be 
completely  explored  before  proceeding  again  upward.  A*  best-first  search  provides 
the  ability  to  hop  to  any  junction  previously  visited,  if  one  of  its  yet  unvisited 
neighbors  is  now  the  lowest  in  elevation  of  all  such  candidates  (including  those  of  the 
current  junction).  The  evaluation  function  F(s)  defines  the  elevation  of  each  junction  s 
in  the  tree-structured  terrain.  The  root  node  and  goal  node  and  tree  structure  of 
paths  are  fixed,  but  different  heuristics  define  different  terrains  thereupon. 

As  in  the  "filling  the  valleys"  metaphor,  in  A*  search  the  absolute  values 
computed  by  F  are  ii  relevant;  the  relative  ordering  of  the  values  suffices  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  node  is  expanded,  and  the  order  in  which  nodes  are  expanded.  The 
following  theorem  identifies  in  the  most  general  case  which  nodes  are  expanded,  as 
iilustrated  in  Figure  3.1-4. 


Theorem  3.1-1.  Let  F:  S(M,  N)  -♦  !!■*"  be  arbitrary,  subject  to  the  condition  that  A* 
search  of  T(M,  N)  terminates  when  F  is  used  as  evaluation  function.  Assume 
conservatively  that  ties  in  step  2  of  A*  are  always  resolved  in  favor  of  a  NSP  node. 
Then  any  NSP  node  s  is  expanded  at  come  time  before  termination  iff 
6(s)  N 

max  Ffv-d))  max  F(Uj)  {3.1-2) 

i»p(s)+l  j-p(s)+l  ‘ 


Proof  sketch,  ad  sufficiency: 


Let  c  be  the  smallest  value  of  j  such  that  p{s)  <  j  <  N  and  F(Uj) 


N 


max  F(U|).  Since 

-n'-' . 1  ' 

A’^  terminates,  it  follows  that  every  SP  node  is  selected  (at  step  2)  tor  expansion,  and 


hence  is  OPEN  prior  to  expansion,  so  in  particular  is  OPEN  sometime  before  A* 
terminates.  Nodes  Vg(p(s)+1)  and  Up^gj+j  have  the  same  father  node  (namely  Up^gj), 
hence  are  OPENed  at  the  same  step.  Hence  either  Vg(p(s)+1)  is  OPEN  prior  to  the  time 
Is  OPENed,  or  c  »  p(s)  +  1  and  hence  u^.  and  Vg(p{s)+1)  are  OPENed  at  the  same 
step.  By  assumption  F(Vg(p(s)+l ))  <  F(u^),  hence  node  Vg(p(s)+1)  is  expanded  before 
node  Ug,  if  at  all.  Since  u^,  is  expanded  it  follows  that  Vg(p(s)+1)  is  expanded.  When 
Vg(p(s)+i)  is  expanded,  Vg(p(s)+2)  is  OPENed.  Hence  the  latter  is  OPENed  before  u^.  is 
expanded.  By  assumption  F(Vg(p(s)+2))  <  F(ii^),  consequently  V5(p(s)+2)  is  expanded. 
Continuing  the  argument  for  nodes  V5(p(5)+i)  for  i>2,  it  follows  by  Induction  on  I  that 


node  s  is  expanded. 

ad  necessity:  The  converse  follows  by  similar  argument  and  is  omitted  here. 


□ 


Theorem  3.1-1  is  fundamental  to  what  follows.  Theorem  3.1--1  identifies  which 
nodes  in  T{M,N)  are  expanded  by  A*  for  any  given  values  of  M,  N,  and  F.^  In  the 
sequel,  Theorem  3.1-2  gives  a  formula  for  counting  the  number  of  such  nodes,  and  this 
formula  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  intermediate  function  YMAX.  Lemmas  3.2-1,  3.2-2, 
and  3.2-3  permit  Theorem  3.2-4,  which  for  certain  restricted  F  functions  gives  a 
simpler  formula  for  YMAX.  The  remaining  theorems  build  upon  them. 


3.1.4  The  <KMIN,  KMAX>  Model  of  Heuristic  Functions:  Definitions 

In  Theorem  3.1-1,  the  function  F  takes  a  general  form.  In  what  follows,  F  always 
assumes  the  particular  form 

F(s)»(l-W)g<s)+WK(s)  (3.1-3) 

where  K:  S(M,N)  -♦  IR,  and  W  is  a  real  number  such  that  0  <  W  :S  1.  (The  degenerate 
case  W  “  0  corresponds  to  a  breadth-first  search.)  If  K{s)  is  interpreted  as  an  estimate 
of  h(s),  then  F(s)  as  in  (3.1-3)  Is  a  linear  combination  of  the  distance  from  the  root 
node  Uq  to  s  and  the  heuristic  estimate  of  distance  from  s  to  the  goal  node  Uf,j.  The 
results  given  in  Chapter  2  and  in  [Nilsson  1971,  pp.  54-77]  motivate. the  study  of  this 
form.  A*  terminates  for  any  F(s)  satisfying  (3.1-3)  such  that  W  <  1  because  the 
presence  of  the  g(s)  term  insures  that  any  infinite  path  in  T(M,  N)  must  contain  a  node 
s  for  which  F(s)  exceeds  the  maximum  of  the  F(Uj)  values,  for  i  -  0,1,,..,N. 


^  The  proof  of  Theorem  3.1-1  also  provides  insight  about  the  set  of  F(s)  functions  for 
which  A*  fails  to  terminate.  Recalling  that  T(M,N)  is  a  uniform  tree  of  unbounded  depth, 
A*  search  using  evaluation  function  F  will  fail  to  terminate  if  and  only  if  one  of  the 
following  conditions  hold:  (1)  F(s)  £  F(lii)  for  all  of  the  NSP  nodes  s  having  p(s)  ■»  0;  (2) 
F(s)  S  F(u2)  for  ail  of  the  NSP  nodes  s  having  p(s)  “  Ij  ...;  (N)  F(s)  £  F(Ufvj_i) 
the  NSP  nodes  s  having  p(s)  «•  N-1.  We  implicitly  exclude  such  degenerate  F  functions 
from  consideration. 
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The  basic  idea  of  the  analysis  that  follows  is  that  bounds  on  the  estimates 
computed  by  a  heuristic  function  map  to  bounds  on  the  cost  of  search  using  that 
function.  The  classes  of  bounding  functions  KMlN(i)  and  KMAX(i)  are  defined, 
respectively,  as  follows.  A  heuristic  function  K(s)  assigns  a  value  to  each  node  s  in  the 
tree  T(M,N).  In  general  there  are  many  nodes  in  the  tree  at  distance  i  from  the  goal 
node.  Hence  the  values  assigned  by  K  to  the  nodes  at  distance  I  from  the  goal  will  In 
general  span  a  range  of  values,  from  what  we  call  KMIN(i)  to  KMAX(i}.  This  is  expressed 
formally  as  follows. 

Definition  3.1-2. 

a)  Given  values  for  M  and  N,  let  KS  denote  the  set  of  all  functions  of  the  form 

Sm,  N 

b)  For  any  K  <  KS,  let  KMIN(M,  N,  K,  i)  be  the  smallest  value  of  K(s)  for  s  €  R|,^  |sj(i),  and 

similarly  let  KMAXfM,  IM,  K,  i)  be  the  largest  value  of  K(s)  for  s  <  |,j(i).  (wVien  M,  N, 

and  K  are  known  implicitly,  we  write  simply  KMlN(i)  and  KMAX(i).)  ’ 

c)  Let  KB  denote  the  set  of  all  functions  from  IN  to  R'*’,  where  IN  denotes  the  non¬ 
negative  integers,  and  let  <KM1N,  KWAX>  denote  an  element  of  KB  x  KB  such  that 
VI  KMIN(i)  S  KWAX(i).  Let  KB*  denote  the  set  of  all  such  <KM1N,  KWAX>. 

Figure  3-1-5  shows  some  of  the  values  of  an  arbitrary  K  function  and  of  Its 
corresponding  KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i)  functions.^  Since  KKIIN  and  KMAX  are  defined  in 
terms  of  the  distance  function  h(s),  a  slightly  modified  version  of  Definition  3.1-2 
applies  to  graphs  such  as  the  8-puzzle  as  weil  as  to  uniform  trees.  Hence  any  heuristic 
function  K(s)  for  the  8-puzzle  (or  for  any  graph  problem  of  this  sort)  has  a 
corresponding  <KMIN,  KMAX>  within  the  DEBET  model.  Figures  2.4-2,  2.4-3,  and  2.4-4 
in  Chapter  2  show  experimental  measurements  of  the  KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(I)  values 
corresponding  to  the  8-puzzle  heuristics  called  K^,  K2,  and  K3  in  Chapter  2. 


^  Note  that  the  tree  T(2,4)  is  unbounded,  whereas  Figure  3.1 -5a  shows  only  the 
portion  at  depth  4  or  less.  In  particular,  there  are  some  nodes  at  depth  greater  than  4 
in  T(2,4)  that  are  at  distance  3  from  the  goal  node,  at  distance  4,  and  so  on.  The  K<s) 
values  assigned  to  these  nodes  also  contriH>ute  to  determining  KMIN(3)  and  KMAX(3), 
KMIN(4)  and  KMAX(4),  and  so  on.  For  simplicity,  the  KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i)  values  given  in 
Figure  3.1-5b  are  based  on  only  the  nodes  shown;  in  Figure  3.1-5a.  The  same  applies 
So  Figures  3.1-8  and  3.1-9. 


The  previous  A*  worst  case  cost  analyses  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  section 
assume  KMIN  and  KfviAX  to  havo  the  form  KMi'N'(i)  =  i  -  a  and  KWAXfi)  =  i  +  b,  where  a 
and  b  are  real-valued  constants,  i.e.,  the  form  shown  in  Figure  2.4-1.  This  simplifies 
the  analysis,  but  it  excludes  heuristics  whose  KMIN  and  KMAX  are  more  arbitrary,  e.g., 
those  in  Figure  2.4-2,  2.4-3,  and  2.4-4. 

Besides  the  general  theorems  3.1 -1  and  3.1-2  (upcoming),  v/e  shall  also  derive 
simpler  and  more  intuitively  meaningful  formulas  for  certain  restricted  classes  of 
<KMIN,  KMAX>  functions.  A  brief  description  now  of  one  such  class  may  help  to 
motivate  the  subsequent  definitions  and  theorems.  The  <KMIN,  KMAX>  function  shown 
in  Figure  3.1-6  is  an  instance  of  v/hat  v/e  call  a  "linearly-bounded"  heuristic  function. 

In  this  case  KWINfi)  and  KMAX(i)  grov/  linearly  with  i,  the  distance  to  the  goal.  Hence 

each  such  heuristic  function  can  be  identified  by  two  scalar  values  a  and  b.  We  denote 
a  linearly-bounded  function  thus:  <a,  b>. 

I'igurB  3.1-7  represents  the  set  of  sll  such  linearly  bounded  heuristic  functions 
as  the  portion  of  the  Euclidean  plane  for  which  B  >  a.  The  point  (a,b)  in  the  plane 

corresponds  to  the  heuristic  function  <a,  b>,  as  depicted  in  the  four  "blowups"  in 

Figure  3.1-7.  (Note  that  Figure  3.1-7  is  drawn  to  scale.)  Associated  with  each  such 
<a,  b>  function  is  a  corresponding  cost  function,  XWORST  (defined  subsequently),  tolling 
hov/  many  nodes  that  particular  function  expands  as  a  function  of  N,  the  depth  of  the 
goal.  Hence  XWORST  defines  a  sort  of  cost  "surface"  above  the  a-b  plane.  However, 
the  "height"  of  each  point  on  this  surface  is  not  given  by  a  scalar  value,  but  rather  by 
a  function  (of  N).  It  turns  out  for  the  class  of  linearly-bounded  functions  that  these 
cost  functions  can  be  mapped  to  scalar  values,  so  that  the  cost  associated  with 
linearly-bounded  heuristic  functions  can  indeed  be  depicted  graphically  as  a  surface 
above  the  a-b  plane,  The  theorems  of  Sections  3.1,  3.2.1,  3.2.2,  and  3.2.3  and  certain 
subsequent  theorems  include  the  class  of  linearly  bounded  heuristic  functions  as  a 
special  case.  We  shall  present  the  theorems  in  decreasing  level  of  generality.  These 
theorems  are  then  specialized  to  the  class  of  linearly-bounded  heuristic  functions  In 
Section  3.214.  F’ohl  [1975]  analyzed  a  special  case  of  linearly-bounded  functions. 

Returning  now  to  the  general  case,  note  that  two  K  functions  can  have  the  same 
characteristic  KMIN  and  KMAX  estimate-bounding  functions,  yet  compute  different 
values  at  any  particular  node.  For  example,  the  K  function  shown  in  Figure  3.1-8  is 
distinct  from  that  in  Figure  3.1-5,  yet  its  <KMIN,  KMAX>  are  identical  to  those  of  the 
latter.  This  means  that  the  set  of  all  choices  of  <KMIN,  KMAX>  partitions  the  set  of  all 


K  functions:  two  K  functions  are  equivalent  iff  their  corresponding  KMIN  and  KMAX 
functions  are  identical.  We  have  thus  blurred  the  distinction  between  ail  K  functions 
that  happen  to  have  a  particular  KMIN  and  KMAX  as  bounding  functions.  We  can’t 
predict  their  performances  individually,  but  can  only  give  the  best  case  or  average 
case  or  worst  case  performance.  The  following  definition  measures  performance  by  the 
number  of  nodes  expanded  in  the  worst  case,  as  a  function  of  the  KMIN  and  KMAX 
functions. 

Definition  3.1-3.  Let  <KM1N,  KMAX>  (  KB*.  Then  XWORST(M,  KMIK,  KMAX,  W,  N)  denotes 
the  number  of  nodes  of  T(M,  N)  that  are  expanded  during  A*  search  using  evaluation 
function  F(s)  »  (1-W)  •  g(s)  +  W  •  KW0RST(KM1N,  KMAX,  s),  where 

KW0RST(KM1N.  KMAX,  s)  *  C  KMAX(h(s))  if  s  is  SP 

KMIN(h(s))  if  s  is  NSP 

Hence  XWORST  Is  a  particular  function  of  the  form 

IN+  X  (IN  -» X  (IN  -►  R+)  X  [0,1]  X  IN  -♦  IN 

where  IN'*"  denotes  the  positive  integers. 

Figure  3.1-9  shows  some  of  the  values  of  the  KWORST  function  corresponding  to 
the  K  function  of  Figure  3.1-5.  The  fact  that  the  definition  of  KWORST  distinguishes 
the  two  cases  “s  is  SP"  and  "s  is  NSP"  does  not  require  an  assumption  that  a  heuristic 
function  used  In  practice  can  distinguish  SP  from  NSP  nodes.  Rather,  the  definition  of 
KWORST  simply  defines  a  mapping  from  the  set  KS  to  itself:  for  any  function  K  c  KS 
there  exists  its  corresponding  KWORST  function  also  in  KS,  and  it  is  the  number  of 
nodes  expanded  by  A*  using  KWORST  that  we  intend  to  count. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  number  of  nodes  expanded  under  the  conditions  of 
Theorem  3,1-1  using  any  K  <  KS  is  bounded  above  by  the  XWORST  formula,  evaluated 
at  the  KmIN  and  KMAX  functions  characteristic  of  that  K.  This  follows  because  the 
value  of  the  left  hand  side  of  (3.1-2)  using  KWORST  never  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
left  hand  side  of  (3.1-2)  using  K,  and  the  value  of  the  right  hand  side  of  (3.1-2)  using  K 
never  exceeds  that  of  tho  right  hand  side  of  (3.1-2)  using  KWORST.  Hence  any  node 
expanded  by  any  K  is  also  expanded  when  its  corresponding  KWORST  is  used  instead 
to  guide  the  search.  The  inequality  (3.1-2)  can  now  be  rewritten  as 
g(s)  N 

max  (l-W)  •  i  +  W  •  KMIN(N  +  i  -  2  •  p(s)>  5  max  (1-W)  •  )  +  W  •  KMAX(N  -  J) 
i-p(s)+l  j-p(s)+l 
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<3.1 --iJ) 

The  inequality  (3.1-4)  is  expressed  in  terms  of  g(s)  and  p(s),  which  measure 
distance  from  the  root  node,  but  it  turns  out  that  the  analysis  is  simpler  if  (3.1-4)  is 
rewritten  equivalently  in  terms  of  r(s)  and  y(s),  which  measure  distance  from  the  goal 
node  to  the  node  of  divergence  of  s  and  distance  from  node  s  to  its  node  of 
divergence,  respectively  (see  Figure  3.1-1).  Subtracting  from  each  side  of  (3.1-4)  the 
quantity  (l-W)-p(s)  (i.e.,  the  term  contributed  to  each  side  by  the  path  from  the  root  to 
the  node  of  divergence)  and  performing  the  changes  of  variable  k  «  i  -  p(s)  and 
m  «  j  -  p(s)  and  then  y(s)  =  g(s)  -  p(s)  and  r(s)  -  N  -  p(s)  yields  the  following 
algebraically  equivalent  condition: 

y(s)  r(s) 

max  (1-W)  •  k  +  W  •  KMIN(r(s)  +  k)  <  max  (1-W)  •  m  +  W  •  KMAX(r(s)  -  m)  (3.1-5) 
k*»l  m“l 


3.1.5  Bounds  on  Heuristic  Distance  Estimates  Imply  Bounds  on  Lengths  of 
"Garden  Paths":  The  YMAX(KM1N,  KMAX,  W,  r)  Function 

For  any  choice  of  KMIN  and  KWAX  functions,  it  is  clear  that  each  value  of  r(s) 
determines  a  maximum  value  of  y(s)  for  which  (3.1-5)  is  true.  Intuitively,  this  maximum 
value  of  y<s)  is  the  maximum  length  of  a  "garden  path"  orignating  at  the  node  on  the 
solution  path  at  distance  r(s)  from  the  goal  node.  Formula  (3.1-5)  says  that  a  NSP  node 
s  will  be  expanded  iff  y(s)  is  less  than  the  garden  ppth  length  corresponding  to  the 
node  of  deivergence  of  s.  (In  general,  the  garden  paths  originating  at  different  nodes 
on  the  solution  path  will  vary  in  length.)  This  motivates  the  following  definition. 


Definition  3.1-4a. 

Let  QKKMIN,  W,  i,  r)  denote  (l-W)  •  i  +  W  •  KM!N(r  +  i). 

Let  Q2(KMAX,  W,  i,  r)  denote  (1-W)  •  i  +  W  ■  KMAX(r  -  i). 

For  any  positive  integer  r,  let  YMAX{KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  r)  denote  the  largest  integer  k 
such  that  tor  all  integers  1  <  y  S  k  the  following  is  true. 

mL  QKKWIN,  W,  i,  r)  <  mL  Q2(KMAX,  W,  j,  r)  (3.1-6) 

i-1  j-1 

For  certain  valties  of  the  parameters,  the  left  hand  side  of  (3.1-6)  exceeds  the  right 
hand  side  for  ail  values  of  y  2;  1.  In  such  cases,  YMAX  is  defined  to  be  zero. 
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The  following  equivalent  procedural  definition  of  the  values  of  YMAX  makes  more 
apparent  the  relation  between  the  values  of  KMIN  and  KMAX  and  the  corresponding 
values  of  YMAX.  This  procedural  definition  is  used  in  Section  3.5  to  calculate  YMAX 


values  numerically. 

Definition  3.1-Ab. 

integer  array  YMAX(integer  array  kmin,  kmaxj  real  W}  integer  r)j 
begin  integer  j,  k; 
real  niaxq2,  tmpf 


real  array  QKinteger  array  kmin;  real  w;  integer  i,r); 
returned  ~w)*i  +  w*kmin(r+i))j 


real  array  Q2(integer  array  kmax;  real  w;  integer  i,r); 
return<(l-w)*l  +  w*kmax(r-i)); 


maxq2  0; 

for  j  1  step  1  until  r  do  if  (tmp  Q2(kmax,  w,  j,  r))  >  maxq2  then  maxq2  ♦-  tmpj 
k  ♦-  1} 

while  QKkmin,  w,  k,  r)  i  maxq2  do  k  «-  k  +  1; 

return(k-l) 

end; 


Applying  the  preceding  definitions  under  the  conditions  of  Theorem  3.1-1,  using 
(3.1-5)  instead  of  (3.1-2),  Theorem  3,1-1  can  be  restated  to  say  that  a  NSP  node  s  Is 
expanded  iff 


y(s)  <  YMAX(KM1N,  KMAX,  W,  r(s)) 


0.1-7) 


Figure  3.1-2  illustrates  the  relation  between  the  values  of  YMAX  and  the  number  of 
nodes  expanded.  Note  that  YMAX  is  Independent  of  M  and  N,, except  that  0  s  r(s)  S  N. 


3.1.6  A  General  Case  Theorem:  How  Many  Nodes  are  Expanded? 

! 

! 

The  number  of  nodes  expanded  for  arbitrary  value  of  M,  N,  KMIN(i),  KMAX(l), 
and  W  may  be  expressed  directly  in  terms  of  the  values  of  YMAX,  as  follows. 


Theorem  3,1-2. 

For  any  <KM1N,  KMAX>  C  KB»,  and  any  0  S  W  £  1,  and  any  positive  Integers  M  and  N, 


XWORSKM,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N)  -  T  M 


YMAXCKMIN,  KMAX,  W,  1) 
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Proof.  For  each  i  -  the  number  of  sons  of  Uj  that  are  expanded  is  either 

one  (namely  U|^|,  in  the  case  YMAX(N-i)  =  0),  or  M,  one  of  which  is  the  node  Uj^.^  and 
the  remaining  M-1  of  which  are  the  roots  of  uniform  subtrees  of  width  M  and  depth 
YMAX(KM1N,  KMAX,  W,  N-i)  -  1,  in  which  all  nodes  are  expanded.  Let  the  latter  sons  of 
Uj  be  called  the  "non-solution-path"  sons  of  Uj,  or  simply  “NSP-sons".  Then  the  total 
number  of  nodes  in  T(M,N)  that  are  expanded  is  N,  the  number  of  nodes  on  the  solution 
path,  plus  the  sum  over  i  of  the  number  of  nodes  in  the  subtrees  rooted  at  the  M-1 
NSP-sons  of  Uj.  The  number  of  nodes  in  a  uniform  tree  of  width  M  and  depth  K  Is 

Z(M,  k)  -  2  M  ’ 

0<i<k 

U  4. 1 

-(M  -  1)/(M-1) 


Note  that  formally  Z(M,  -1)  ■=  0,  which  is  used  below  for  the  case 
YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  I)  »  0.  Then 

XWORST(M,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N)  -  N  +  2  ‘  YMAX(KM1N,  KMAX,  W,  I)  -  1) 

l<i^N 


-N+  2  (M-l)-(M 


YMAX(KM1N,  KMAX,  W,  i) 


-  1>/(M-1> 


-  S  M 

IsisN 


YMAXfKMIN,  KMAX,  W,  I) 


□ 


There  remains  to  determine  YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  i),  given  KMIN  and  KMAX, 
using  Definition  3.1 -A.  Inspection  of  relation  (3.1-6)  in  Definition  3.1-A,  however,  does 
,)ot  Immediately  suggest  a  general  closed  form  expression  for  YMAX.  In  the  face  of  this 
apparent  obstacle,  we  make  simplifying  assumptions  for  the  analysis  of  ttie  next  three 
sections.  In  Section  3.5,  we  apply  the  results  of  this  section  to  compute  the  values  of 
YMAX(r)  numerically  when  the  KMIN  and  KMAX  functions  are  given  by  lists  of  numeric 
values  rather  than  by  symbolic  formulas,  or  when  the  KMIN  and  KMAX  functions  fall  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  simpler  formulas  that  follow. 

As  a  brief  digression,  we  now  compare  the  present  analysis 
with  analyses  of  other  algorithms.  We  have  formulated  A*  as 
a  parameterized  family  of  algorithms,  in  essentially  the  same 
way  as  are  the  Quicksort-taking-median-of-k-elements 
algorithm  [Sedgcwick  1975],  the  so-called  epsilon 
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approximation  algorithms  [Garey  &  Johnson  1976],  [Karp 
1976],  and  others.  In  each  of  these  cases  a  set  of  algorithms 
is  defined,  as  well  as  an  operation  mapping  each  algorithm  in 
the  set  to  its  corresponding  cost  function  (whose  domain 
represents  the  size  of  the  problem  and  whose  range 
represents  the  number  of  steps  executed).  The  principal 
difference  between  A*  and  the  other  algorithms  mentioned  is 
that  for  the  other  families  there  is  a  single  scalar-valued 
parameter,  whereas  A*  is  parameterized  in  the  DEBET  model 
by  two  functions  from  the  non-negative  integers  to  the  non¬ 
negative  reals.  (For  simplicity,  we  ignore  W  here.)  One 
implication  of  this  difference  is  that  there  is  no  obvious  linear 
ordering  on  the  A*  algorithm  set  as  is  the  case  for  algorithm 
sets  parameterized  by  a  single  scalar. 


3.2  Simplifying  Assumptions  for  Analysis 


3.2.1  Definitions  and  Lemmas 


So  far  we  have  reduced  the  derivation  of  a  general  cost  formula  having 
functions  as  arguments  to  the  marginally  less  difficult  task  of  deriving  a  formula  for 
YMAX,  given  symbolic  formulas  for  KMIN  and  KMAX.  Our  approach  now  is  to  assume 
certain  properties  of  KMIN  and  KMAX  that  simplify  (3.1-6)  and  hence  permit  easier 
analysis.  Specifically,  we  assume  that  the  F  values  of  NSP  nodes  increase 
monotonlcally  with  distance  from  the  goal,  and  that  the  F  values  of  SP  nodes  either 
Increase  monotonlcally  with  distance  from  the  goal  or  decrease  monotonlcally  with 
distance  from  the  goal.  This  implies  that  the  sequence  described  on  each  side  of  (3.1- 
6)  takes  on  its  maximum  value  at  one  of  the  extreme  elements  of  the  sequence,  at  i  ■  y 
for  the  left  hand  side  (the  case  of  Lemma  3.2-1,  below)  and  at  either  j  ■  1  or  J  -  r  for 
the  right  hand  side  (Lemmas  3.2-2  and  3.2-3,  respectively),  as  depicted  in  Figure  3.2-1. 
{We  will  address  shortly  how  realistic  these  assumptions  are.) 

Lemma  3.2-1.  If  KMIN  t  KB  and  W>0  and  KMlN(i  +  l)  i  KMlN(i)  -  (i-W)/W  for  all 
I  0,1,..,  then  for  ail  y  »■  1,2,..  and  r  -  0,1,.., 

y 

max  Ql(i,r)  -  Ql(y,r). 
i-1 
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Proof.  It  suffices  to  show  for  all  positive  y  and  non-negative  r  that  0(y+l,r)  ^  0{y,r). 
By  assumption,  (or  any  such  y  and  r, 


KMIN(yn  +  l)  i  KMINty+r)  -  {1-W)/W 


Then 


W  •  KMIN(y+r-l)  i  W  •  KMlN(y+r)  -  (l-W) 

(1-W)-  (y+1)  +  W-  KMIN(y+r*I)i(l-W)  (y*l)  ♦  W-  KMIN<y>r)  -  (l-W) 

-(l-W)-y  *\N  KMlN{y  +  r) 


Ql(y^l,r)  >  Ql{y.r) 


In  the  following  two  lemmas  the  symbols  i,  y,  and  r  have  as  domains  those  given  In 
Lemma  3.2-1, 

Lemma  3.2-2.  It  KMAX  (  KB  and  W  >  0  and  KWAX(i+l)  i  KWAX(i)  ♦  (1-W)/W  (or  all  I, 
then  (or  all  r, 

max  Q2(i,r)  »  02(l,r) 

I"! 

Proof.  Analogous  to  proof  of  Lemma  3.2-1.  □ 


Lemma  3.2-3.  If  KMAX  <  KB  and  W  >  0  and  KMAX(t*l)  s  KMAX(i)  +  <1-W)/W  for  alf  I, 
then  for  all  r, 

max  Q2(t,r)  -  Q2(r.r) 
i-l 

Proof  Analogous  to  proof  o(  Lemma  3.2-1.  □ 

Note  that  a  given  KMIN  function  may  satisfy  the  conditions  of  Lemma  3.2-1  (or 
Lemmt.  3.2-2)  for  some  values  of  W  but  not  tor  others.  The  same  applies  to  KMAX 
functions  with  respect  to  Lemma  3.2-3.  For  brevity  we  say  that  a  KMIN  (unction  is  "IM" 
(for  “F  values  Increasing  Monotonic  with  distance  from  goal’)  if  it  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  Lemma  3.2-1.  Similarly,  we  say  that  a  KMAX  function  is  "IM'  if  i{  satisfies 
the  conditions  of  Lemma  3.2-2,  or  is  "DM"  if  it  satisfies  Lemma  3.2-3.  Given  a  value  for 
W  and  a  particular  <KMIN,  KMAX>  such  (hat  KMIN  is  IM,  then  we  say  that  <KMIN,  KMAX> 
is  DM  if  KMAX  is  C.vf,  and  that  <KMiN,  KMAX>  is  iM  if  KMAX  is  IM. 

N.B.  When  we  say  <KM1N,  KMAX>  is  IM  (or  DM),  we  must  also 
Identify,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  the  value  or  values  of 
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W  for  which  this  is  to  hold.  When  not  otherwise  specified, 

W  "  .5  is  assumed. 

Although  many  <KMIN,  KMAX>  fail  to  be  IM  or  DM,  at  least  some  heuristics  used 
In  practice  have  KMiN  and  KMAX  functions  that  do  satisfy  empirically  these  conditions. 
In  particular,  note  that  the  <KM1N,  KMAX>  shown  in  Figures  2.4-2  and  2.4-3, 
corresponding  to  two  8-pu?zle  heurishcs,  are  DM  for  W  s  .5,  suggesting  that  the  IM 
and  DM  conditions  are  not  unrealistic.  These  two  <KMIN,  KMAX>  fail  to  be  IM  or  DM 
for  W  >  .5  because  neither  KMIN  is  IM  m  this  range  of  W.  The  <KMIN,  KMAX>  of  Figure 
2.4-4  is  DM  for  W  S  .09,  but  not  (or  larger  values  of  W  because  KMAX(4)  -  22  and 
KMAX(5)  "  32.  This  <KMIN,  KMAX>  is  not  IM  for  any  value  of  W:  although  KMIN  is  IM 
for  all  values  of  W,  KMAX  is  not  IM  (or  any  value  of  W  because  it  sometimes  decreases 
with  i  (e.g.,  KMAX(ll)  -  56  and  KMAX(12)  -55).  The  results  of  Section  3.1  apply  of 
course  to  the  <KMIN,  KMAX>  of  Figure  2.4-2,  2.4-3,  and  2.4-4  as  to  all  <KM1N,  KMAX> 
(or  all  values  of  W,  so  that  oven  (or  cases  in  which  the  simpler  formulas  of  this  and  the 
following  two  sections  do  not  apply,  quantitative  predictions  can  still  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  numeric  computation,  as  in  Section  3.5. 


3.2.2  A  Theorem  Simplifying  the  Computation  of  YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  r) 


Applying  Theorem  3.1-1,  it  follows  that  if  <KMIN,  KMAX>  is  IM,  then  a  NSP  node 
s  is  expanded  iff  F(s)  S  In  this  case,  whenever  a  SP  node  is  expanded,  the 

possibility  for  expanding  any  other  extant  open  node  is  immediately  and  permanently 
eliminated,  a  sort  of  "irreversible  progress"  property,  (See  Figures  3.1-1  and  3.2-1.) 
Similarly,  it  <KMIN,  KMAX>  is  DM,  then  a  NSP  node  s  is  expanded  iff  F(s)  S  F(uf,j).  To 
assess  the  the  extent  to  which  the  assumptions  described  in  Lemmas  3.2-1,  3.2-2,  and 
3.2-3  simplify  the  analysis,  the  reader  may  compare  the  inequalities  given  In  this 
paragrapn  wun  \nose  given  oy  \o.i  -c/,  anu  m  oei.iiun  o.i. 


Theorem  3.2-4,  Given  a  value  for  W  such  that  KMIN  is  IM  (or  DM)  then 

YMAX(XMIN,  KMAX,  W,  r)  is  the  largest  non-negative  integer  K  such  that  for  all  non- 

negative  integers  y  <  k  the  following  is  true. 

y  S  1  +  W/(l-W)  •  (KMAX(r-l)  -  KMIN(r-ry))  if  KMAX  is  IM  and  W  <  1  (3.2-la) 

KMIN(y  -r  r)  S  KMAX(r  -  1)  If  KMAX  is  IM  and  W  -  1  (3.2-lb) 
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y  S  r  W/(l-W)  •  (  KMAX(O)  -  KMIN(r+y) )  if  KMAX  is  Dfv^  and  W  <  I  {3.2-2a) 

KMIN(y  +  r)  <  r  -  KMAX(O)  if  KMAX  is  DM  and  W  -  1  (3.2-2b) 

Proof.  (KMAX  is  IM):  Applying  Lemmas  3.2-1  and  3.2-2  to  condition  (3.1-4;  of  Definition 
3.1 -Aa  obtains  the  equivalent  condition  Ql(y,r)  <  02(l,r}.  Substituting  in  the  latter  the 
definitions  of  Ql  and  C)2  (see  Definition  3.l-4a)  obtains; 

(l-W)-y  +  W-KMlN(y+r)  s  1-W  +  WKMAX(r-l) 

implying  the  following: 

W  <  1:  y  S  1  ♦  W/(l-W)  •  (KMAX(r-l)  -  KMIN(r+y)) 

W  -  1:  KMlN(y  ♦  r)  s  KMAX(r  -  1) 


(KMAX  is  DM):  Analogous,  applying  Lemmas  3.2-1  and  3.2-3. 


□ 


Figure  3.2-2  depicts  a  geometric  interpretation  of  the  compulation  of  YMAX(r) 
for  fixed  r  by  (3.2- la). 


3.2.3  Monotonicity  Theorems?  Comparing  Two  Heuristic  Functions 


Theorem  3.2-A  permits  us  to  prove  easily  that  worst  case  cost  in  the  case  of  IM 
heuristic  functions  is  related  monotonically  to  the  difference  between  KMAX(I)  and 
KMIM(i),  as  follows. 


Theorem  3.2-5.  Let  KMAX(i),  KMIN^(i),  KMlN2(i),  and  W  be  given  such  that  0  S  W  <  1, 
<KMINj,  KMAX>  is  IM,  <KMIN2,  KMAX>  is  IM,  and  for  every  i  -  0,  1,  2^.., 
KMIN^d)  <  KMiNjfi).  Then  for  all  N  =  0,1,2,...,  and  M  -  1,2,...,  and  i  -  0,1,2,..., 

YMAXfXMINg,  KMAX,  W,  i)  S  YMAXfKMIN^,  KMAX,  W,  i) 

XWORST(M,  KMIN2,  KMAX,  W,  N)  <  XWORSKM,  KMINj,  KMAX,  W,  N) 

Proof.  By  Theorem  3.1-2,  the  XWORST  inequality  follows  from  the  YMAX  inequality,  so 
it  suffices  to  prove  the  latter.  Applying  Theorem  3.2-A,  we  Know  by  assumption  for 
any  y  and  i  that  if  y  <  I  +  W(l-W)  •  (KMAX(i-l)  -  KMIN2(i+y))  then  also 

y  S  1  +  W(l-W)  •  (KMAX(i-l)  -  KMIN|(i+y)).  The  desired  YMAX  relation  follows.  □ 


Theorem  3.2-5  relates  two  K  functions  having  identical  KMAX(i)  functions  and 
different  KMlN(i)  functions.  The  following  theorem  similarly  relates  two  K  functions 
having  identical  KMIN  functions  and  different  KMAX  functions. 


Theorem  3.2-6.  Let  KMlNfi),  KMAX^fi),  KMAX2(i),  and  W  be  given  such  that  0  <  W  <  1, 
<KMIN,  KMAXj>  is  IM,  <KM1N,  KMAX2>  is  !M,  and  for  every  i  »■  0,  1,  2^.., 
KMAXjfi)  <  KMAX2{i).  Then  for  all  N  =  0,1,2,...,  and  W  =  1,2,...,  and  i  -  0,1,2,..., 

YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX  I ,  W,  i)  <  YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX2,  W,  i) 

XWORSKM,  KMIN,  KMAX^,  W,  N)  <  XWORST(M,  KMIN,  l<MAX2,  W,  N) 

Proof.  Analogous  to  proof  of  Theorem  3.2-5.  □ 

Combining  Theorems  3.2-5  and  3.2-6  we  obtain: 


Corollary  3.2-7  Given  W  such  that  0  s  W  <  I,  let  <KMlNj,  KMAXj>  be  IM  and 
<KMIN2,  KMAX2=’  be  IM  such  that  for  every  i  -  0,1,2,...  KMINtd)  S  KM!N2(i>  and 
KMAXi(i)  i  KMAX2(i).  Then  for  all  0  S  W  <  1.  N  -  0,1,2,...,  and  M  -  1,2^.., 

YMAXfKMIN^,  KMAXj,  W,  i)  S  YMAX(KM1N2,  KMAX2, 

XW0RST(M,  KMINj,  KMAX^,  W,  N)  a  XWORSTfM,  KMIN2,  KMAX2,  W,  N) 

Proof.  By  Theorems  3.2-5  and  3.2-6  and  transitivity  of  “S*.  rj 


3.2.4  Application  to  the  Class  of  "Linearly-Bounded”  Heuristic  Functions 


3.2.4. 1  Simple  Formulas  and  Their  Geometric  Interpretations 


As  an  example  in  depth,  we  consider  now  a  class  of  "linearly-bounded"  heuristic 
functions,  for  which  KMIN  and  KMAX  are  linear  functions,  i.e., 

KMIN(i)  -  a-i 


KMAX(i)  -  b-i 


a,  b  reals;  0  5  a  S  b 
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as  illustrated  in  Figure  3.1-6.  Within  this  class,  a  heuristic  function  is  identified  by  an 
ordered  pair  of  real  scalars  a  and  b,  so  for  brevity  <a,  b>  denotes  the  <KM1N.  KMAX> 
such  that  KMIN(i)  =  a-i  and  KMAX(i)  =  b'i  for  all  i  =  0,1,2,....  Without  loss  of  generality, 
we  can  restrict  W  to  have  one  of  two  values,  either  W  =  1.0  or  any  value  such  that 
0  <  W  <  1.  This  follows  from  two  observations:  that  changing  the  value  of  W  is 
equivalent  to  not  changing  W  and  multiplying  the  heuristic  by  a  scalar,  and  that  the 
<a,  b>  class  is  closed  under  multiplication  by  a  non-negative  scalar.  The  first  holds 
because  it  is  the  relative  order  and  not  the  absolute  order  of  F  values  that  determines 
which  nodes  are  expanded.  Hence  the  functions  F(s)  =  .5  •  g(s)  +  .5  •  K(s)  and 
F(s)  -  g(s)  +  K(s)  produce  identical  searches.  The  functions  F(s)  -  g(s)  +  v  *  K(s)  and 
F(S)  ”  (1  -  W)  •  g(s)  +  W  •  K(s)  are  similarly  equivalent  if  thn  ratios  of  the  weights 
given  to  the  g(s)  term  and  to  the  K(s)  term  are  identical,  i.e.,  if  V  /  1  -  W  /  (1  -  W). 
The  second  observation  states  that  <a,  b>  *  v  -  <va,  vb>,  or  in  long  form,  if  K(s)  has 
bounding  functions  KMIN(i)  «  a  i  and  KMAX(i)  -  b'i,  then  K’(s>  *  vK(s)  has  bounding 
functions  KMIN’(i)  -  v-a-i  and  KMAX’ti)  -  vb  i.  Hence  YMAX(a,  b,  W,  r)  - 
YMAX(va,  vb,  .5,  r),  where  v  »  W/(l-W)  and  W  <  1.0  .  In  this  section  we  assume  W  -  .5. 
The  case  W  -  1.0  is  considered  in  Section  3.4. 

To  determine  YMAXta,  b,  r)  by  (3.2-1}  or  (3.2-2),  first  we  establish  that  KMIN(I)  » 
8*i  is  IM  and  that  KMAX(i)  ■  b'i  is  either  IM  or  DM,  thus: 

KMIhKi+1)  -a-(i  +  l) 

-  KMlN(i)  +  a 
Z  KMlN(i)  -  1 

KMAX(i  +  l)  -b-(i  +  l) 

"  KMAX(i)  +  b  satisfies  IM  (or  bil,  satisfies  DM  for  bsl 
Applying  Theorem  3.2-4,  YMAX(a,  b,  r)  is  determined  by  the  condition: 

bal:  y  i  1  +  KMAX{r-l)  -  KMlN(r4y) 

-  1  +  b-(r-l)  -  a-(r+y) 

y  S  (b-a)/(l+a)  •  r  -  (b-l)/(U3)  (3.2-3) 

bSl:  y  i  r  -  KMINfr+y) 

-  r  -  a  (r+y) 


y  5  (l-a)/(l4a)  •  r 


(3.2-4) 


Let  Cl(a,  b)  -  (b-a)/(l+a),  C2(a,  b)  -  (l-a)/(l+a),  C3(a,  b)  -  {b-l)/(l+a) 


Then  YMAX(a,  b,  r)  -  ^  LciCa,  b)  ■  r  -  C3(a,  b)J  if  b  i  1 

lC2{a,  b)  •  rJ  if  b  S  1 


(3.2-5) 


Note  that  YMA'<(a,  b,  r)  is  linear  in  r,  meaning  that  the  maximum  distance  off  the 
solution  path  that  search  can  wander  /from  SP  node  is  a  fixed  fraction  (minus  a 

constant  in  the  case  b>l)  of  the  distance  remaining  to  the  goal  (i.e,  this  distance  is  r, 
and  the  fraction  is  independent  of  r).  See  Figure  3.2-3. 


XWORST{M,a,  b,  N)  M 

)l<i<N 


. ,  L  CKa,  b)  i  -  C3(a,  b)J 


ISiSN 


I  C2(a,  b)-iJ 


if  b  ^  1 


if  b  <  1 


Note  that  XWORST(M,a,  b,  N)  is  exponential  in  N  unless  Cl(a,  b)  ■  0  (when  a-b>l) 
or  C2(a,  b)  ■  0  (when  a-b-1),  in  which  case  XWORST(M,a,  b,  N)  -  N,  which  is  optimal. 
Hence  search  efficiency  can  be  measured  by  a  scalar  quantity,  the  coefficient  of  the 
exponent. 

C(a,  b)  - 


CKa,  b) 

if  1 

C2(a,  b) 

if  b  S  1 

if  C(a,  b)  >  0 

N 

If  C(a,  b)  -  0 

The  cost  function  C(a,  b)  defines  a  surface  in  3-space,  measured  by  elevation 
above  the  a-b  plane.  Figure  3.2-fl  shows  some  iso-cor  contours  of  this  surface.  Note 
that  optimal  search  performance  (i.e,,  C(a,  b)  -  0)  occi. .  s  for  any  <a,  b>  such  that  a-b 
c  1.  These  <3,  b>  correspond  to  the  heuristic  functions  K(s)  -  ah(s),  i.e.,  the  exact 
distance  function  multiplied  by  a  scalar  value  greater  than  1.  But  note  that  <a,  b>  such 
that  a  ”  b  <  1  has  exponential  cost.  Note  also  that  C(a,  b)  can  be  greater  than  one, 
meaning  that  some  <a,  b>  expand  nodes  at  levels  deeper  than  N,  as  in  Figure  6b.  Such 
<a,  b>  have  worst  case  performance  worse  than  that  of  breadth-first  search  (for  which 
C(a,  b)  “  1).  In  fact,  C(a,  b)  is  unbounded  from  above. 


3.2.4.2  A  Scalar  Optimization  Operation  on  Linearly-Bounded  Heuristic 
Functions 

The  concept  of  improving  heuristics  can  be  expressed  here  in  terms  of 
operations  on  heuristic  functions  that  map  each  <KM1N,  KMAX>  into  another 
<KMIN,  KMAX>  having  perhaps  lower  cost.  Mathematically,  we  speak  of  autojections  on 
the  set  of  all  <KM1N,  KMAX>.  A  hypothetical  cost-reducing  autojection  on  the  <a,  b> 
plane  is  suggested  by  he  arrow  in  Figure  3.2-5,  which  shows  cuts  of  the  C(a,  b) 
surface.  An  autojection  U  is  realizable  in  practice  if  every  instance  of  K(s)  is  replaced 
by  U(K(s)),  where  U  is  a  computable  function  that  takes  as  input  the  value  computed  by 
K(s).  The  autojection  suggested  by  Figure  3.2-5  (i.e.,  map  <a,b>  to  <b,b>)  is 
unrealizable  in  this  sense;  however,  multiplying  any  K(s)  by  3  or  7.5  or  by  any 
constant  is  certainly  realizable.  The  dashed  line  in  Figure  3.2-A  illustrates  that  the 
effect  of  multiplying  an  arbitrary  <a,  b>  by  a  non-negative  scalar  v  is  to  map  each 
<3;  b>  into  <va,  vb>,  corresponding  to  moving  in  the  a-b  plane  along  the  ray  through 
the  origin  and  point  (a,  b).  This  ray  crosses  C(a,  b)  contour  lines,  meaning  a  change  in 
the  coefficient  of  the  exponent  in  the  formula  for  XWORST.  Figure  3.2-6  depicts  this 
fact  by  cuts  of  the  C{a,  b)  surface  along  these  rays.  The  value  of  v  that  minimizes  cost 
can  be  determined  by  inspection  in  Figure  3.2-6  and  is  determined  formally  by  taking 
the  derivative  of  C(va,  vb)  with  respect  to  v,  thus: 

vb  i  1:  d  C(va,  vb)  /  d  v  d  ((vb  -  va)  /  (1  +  va))  /  d  v 

-  (b  -  a)  /  (1  +  va)  >  0 

v'b  S  1:  d  C(va,  vb)  /  d  v  -  d  ((1  -  va)  /  (1  va))  /  d  v  , 

-  -2a  / (1  +  va)  <  0 

Hence  for  any  <a,  b>  such  that  b  >  0,  the  value  of  v  that  minimizes  cost  is  v  »  1/b, 
transforming  <a,  b>  into  <a/b,  1>,  which  has  cost  C(a/b,  1)  -  (b-a)/(b+a).  Graphically 
Interpreted,  this  scalar  optimization  maps  the  <a,  b>  plane  into  the  line  segment  b  -  I, 
0  S  a  S  1.  The  optimization  scales  the  heuristic  so  that  its  KMAX(i)  -  i,  as  illustrated  by 
Figure  3.2-8. 

At  this  point  in  the  analysis,  determining  the  number  of  nodes  expanded 
XWORST(M,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N)  requires  determining  the  values  of 
YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  r)  for  each  0  <  r  £  N;  determining  each  of  the  latter  requires 
solving  what  in  general  may  be  a  transcendental  equation,  as  was  Illustrated  In  Figure 
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3.2-2.  Tha  simplifications  of  this  section  become  more  intuitively  meaningful  after  the 
following  reformulation. 


3.3  Cost  as  a  Function  of  Relative  Error  in  Heuristic  Estimates 


3.3.1  Definitions 


In  contrast  v/ith  the  complicated  and  intuitively  unmeaningful  formulas  of  the 
preceding  sections,  this  section  demonstrates  that  a  simple  formula  for  XWORST  does 
exist,  if  heuristics  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  relative  error  in  their  estimates  of 
distance  to  the  goal.  (Pohl  [1975]  obtained  results  for  heuristics  expressed  in  terms  of 
relative  error,  but  only  in  a  restricted  case,  namely  a  subset  of  the  set  of  linearly- 
bounded  heuristic  functions  of  the  preceding  section.)  Our  approach  is  to  define 

functions  oi(i)  and  6(i)  such  that  the  bounding  functions  KMIN(i)  and  KK/iAX(l)  can  in 
general  be  rewritten  as 

KMlN(i)  =  (1  -  3(i))  •  oc(i)  •  i  (3.3-1) 

KMAX(i)  =  (1  +  {(i))  •  c^(i)  •  i 

Solving  for  6(f)  and  c/(i)  in  terms  of  KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i),  we  obtain: 

Definition  3.3-1.  Let  6(KMIN,  KMAX,  i)  s  0  if  KMAX(i)  -  0.  Let  «:(KMIN,  KMAX,  0)  s  0. 
Otherwise  for  i  =  0,1,2,...  let 

6(KM1N,  KMAX,  i)  E  (KMAX(i)  -  KMIN(i))  /  (KMAX(i)  +  KMIN{i)) 

•  «:(KMIN,  KMAX,  i)  b  (KMIN{i)  +  KWAX(i))  /  2-i 

Hence  any  <KMIN,  KMAX>  function  can  be  expressed  in  its  equivalent  <oc,  6> 
form,  and  vice  versa.  Figures  3.3-1,  3.3-2,  and  3.3-3  illustrate  the  relation  between 

KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i)  functions  and  the  corresponding  6(i)  and  ocli)  functions:  Figure  3,3- 
1  for  the  <a,  b>  heuristic  shown  in  Figure  3.1-6,  Figure  3.3-2  for  an  arbitrary 
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<KMIN,  KMAX?,  and  Figure  3.3-3  for  the  <KM1ISI,  KMAX>  corresponding  to  the  S-puzzle 
heuristic  K2  defined  in  Chapter  2.  For  the  case  of  linearly-bounded  heuristic  functions, 
we  have  that 

5(a,  b,  i)  -  (b-i  -  a'i)  /  (b  i  +  a‘i)  «  (b  -  a)  /  (b  +  a) 
oc{a,  b,  i)  “  (a  +  b)  /  2 

So  for  any  particular  <a,  b>,  6(a,  b,  i)  is  independent  of  i  (meaning  that  the  maximum 
relative  error  in  <a,  b>  remains  constant  with  distance  from  the  goal),  so  we  write 
simply  6(a,  b).  (Incidentally,  note  that  6(a,b)  =  C(a/b,  1),  because  multiplying  a 
<KM1N,  KMAX>  by  a  scalar  leaves  its  6  invariant.)  If  KMIN(i)  <  K(s)  <  KMAX(i)  for  all  s 
such  that  h(s)  =  i  and  for  all  i,  then  JKfs)  -  o<i(i)-i|  /  oiO)'!  <  6(i).  For  this  reason  we  refer 

to  5(i)  as  the  "nfaximum  relative  error  function  Of  K"  or  the  "maximum  relative  error 
function  of  <KMIN,  KMAX>".  Note  that  Definition  3.3-1  implies  that 

0  :S^(KM1N,  KMAX,  i)  5  i  for  all  KMIN,  KMAX,  and  i. 


3.3.2  A  Theorem  Relating  "Garden  Path"  Length  to  Relative  Error 


Theorem  3.3-1  If  KMAX(i)  “  i  and  if  KMIN(i)  is  IM  at  W  -  .5  (this  condition  henceforth 
abbreviated  to  "<KMIN,  KMAX>  is  IM-never-overestimating"),  then 
YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX,  .5,  r)  is  the  largest  non-negative  integer  k  such  that  for  all  non- 
nogative  integers  y  £  K 


y  S  6(KMIN,  KMAX,  r+y)  *  r 

Proof.  Since  KMAX(i)  is  fixed,  ocfi)  in  equation  11.1  can  be  rewritten  In  terms  of  5(i), 
thus; 


oC(i) 


Solving  for  oc(i); 


»  (KMlN(i)  +  i)  /  2 
-  «1  -  S(i))  •  c^(i)  •  I  +  i)  /  2  •  I 
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h-rt 


,V: 


c^(i)  -l/{l+fi(i)) 

So  KMlN{i)  in  equation  (3.3-1)  can  be  rewritten 

KMIN(i)  -  i  •  (1  -  i(i))  /  (3-3-2) 

Substituting  the  latter  in  {3.2-la)  with  W  -  .5  and  letting  8(i)  stand  for 

6(KMIN,  KMAX,  i),  we  obtain 

y  i  I  *  KMAX(r-l)  -  KMlN(r+y) 

-  1  +  r  -  1  -  (r  +  y)  •  (1  -  i(r+y))  /  d  + 

Isolating  y; 

y  •  <1  +  <1  -  5<r+y))  /  (1  +  «(r+y)))  s  r  •  (1  -  (1  -  «(r4y))  /  (1  +  {(r+y))). 

y  i  i(r+y) '  r  ^ 

This  result  establishes  a  close  relation  between  YMAX  and  relative  error.  Indeed, 
for  the  <a,  b>  class,  6(i)  is  a  constant  (unction  and  hence  for  <a,  b>  heuristics  that  are 
IM-never-overestimating  (i.e.,  those  for  which  b  ■  1), 

YMAX(a,  1,  .5,  r)  >«  L8(a,  1)  •  rJ 

'ST 

XWORST(M,  a,  1,  .b,  N)  -  X.,  ^ 

ISiSN 

In  words,  the  distance  fo  which  the  search  can  extend  from  the  solution  path  is 
a  fraction  of  the  distance  from  that  solution  path  point  to  the  goal,  and  this  fraction 
equals  the  value  of  the  relative  error  of  the  heuristic.  For  arbitrary  <a,  b>,  the 
relation  between  cost  and  relative  error  is  almost  as  simple.  For  b  £  1,  formula 

substitution  shows  that  8(a.  b)  -  C(a,  b)  /  (1  ^  C3(a.  b)).  (Refer  to  formula  (3.2-5).) 

Figure  3.3-4  shows  a  geometric  interpretation  of  the  relation  between  YMAX(I) 

and  8(i)  values  for  an  arbitrary  5(i).  The  heuristic  is  shown  in  <KM1N,  KMAX>  form 

(Figure  3.3-4a)  and  in  8(i)  form  (Figure  3.3-4b),  followed  by  illustrative  plots 
corresponding  to  the  computation  of  YMAX(KM1N.  KMAX,  r)  for  r  -  2  and  r  -  5.  The  plot 


of  6(y+r)  •  r  is  the  plot  of  6(y)  shifted  left  by  r  units  and  scaled  vertically  by  a  factor 
of  r.  The  intersection  of  this  curve  with  the  45  degree  line  determines  the  value  of 
YMAX(r),  namely  if  yint(r)  is  a  real-valued  quantity  denoting  the  y  coordinate  of  the 

intersection  point,  then  YMAX(r)  »  lyint(r)J  (as  in  Figure  3.2-2).  Figure  3.3-4e  compares 

yint(r)/r  with  S(r). 

Figure  3.3-5  shows  a  heuristic  having  S(i)  that  is  weakly  monotonic  Increasing 
with  i,  and  also  shows  its  corresponding  yint(r)/r.  For  linearly-bounded  heuristics,  the 

plot  of  fi(y+r)  is  a  horizontal  line,  hence  yint(r)/r  ••  5(r). 

3.3.3  A  Simple  Formula  Bounding  Cost  as  a  Function  of  Relative  Error 

The  preceding  examples  serve  to  motivate  the  following  theorem,  which 
establishes  that  YMAX(i)  is  bounded  below  by  U(i)  *  iJ  if  i(i)  increases  monotonically 
with  i,  and  that  YMAX(i)  is  bounded  from  above  by  U(i)  •  iJ  if  ^  decreases  monotonically 
with  i. 

Theorem  3,3-2.  Assume  <KM1N,  KMAX>  is  JM-never-overestimating,  and  lot  6(1)  stand 
for  6(KMIN,  KMAX,  i).  Then  for  any  M  and  for  any  N  >  0: 


YMAX(KM1N,  KMAX,  .5,  i)  5  U(i)  •  iJ  0.3-3a) 

XW0RST(M,  KMIN,  KMAX,  .5,  N)  <  X  ^ 

lSt<N 

If  6(1)  is  weakly  monolonic  decreasing  for  i  >  0,  and 

YMAX(KM1N,  KMAX,  .5,  i)  ^  l6(i)  ■  iJ  (3.3-3c) 

l6(i)  *  iJ 

XW0RST(M,  KMIN,  KMAX,  .5,  N)  ^  2^  M  (3.3-3d) 

l<;isN 

If  6(i)  is  weaKly  monotonic  increasing  for  i  >  0. 


Proof.  Equation  {3.3-3b)  follows  from  (3.3-3a>  by  Theorem  2.1-2,  and  similarly  f3.3-3d) 
from  (3:3-3c).  It  remains  to  establish  (3.3-3a)  and  (3.3-3c). 

Case  (3,3-3c):  For  any  particular  i,  assume  the  converse,  that  YMAX(i)  <  i6(i)  •  ij.  Hence 
YMAX(;)  +  1  £  LJ(i)  •  iJ,  since  YMAX(i)  has  integral  value.  By  Theorem  3.3-1, 
YMAX(i)  +  1  >  i  ■  6(YMAX(i)  +  1  +  i).  Hence  l8(i)  •  iJ  >  i  •  S(YMAX(i)  +  i.  +  i),  contradicting 
the  assumption  that  6{i)  is  weakly  monotonic  increasing. 

Case  (3.3-3a):  For  any  particular  i,  assume  the  converse,  that  YMAX(i)  >  U(i)  •  iJ.  By 
Theorem  3.3- i,  YMAX(i)  £  i  •  S{YMAX(i)  +  i),  implying  that  YMAX(i)  £  Li  *  fi(YMAX(i)  +  iJ, 
since  YtvtAX{i)  has  Integral  value.  Hence  l6(i)  •  iJ  <  Li  •  5(YMAX(i)  +  iJ,  contradicting  the 
assumption  that  5(i)  is  weakly  monotonic  decreasing.  □ 

Note  for  the  case  of  linearly-bounded  heuristics  that  YMAXfa,  b,  r)  =  Li(a,  b)  •  rJ 

is  implied  as  a  special  case  of  Theorem  3.3-2;  the  function  i(i)  >=  c,  where  c  is  a 
constant,  is  both  weakiy  monotonic  increasing  and  weakly  monotonic  decreasing,  hence 
both  (3.3-3b)  and  (3.3-3d)  hold,  implying  equality. 

Using  Theorems  3.1-2  and  3.3-2,  one  can  determine  S  functions  for  which 
XWORST  grows  at  most  linearly,  polynomially,  or  exponentially  in  N.  In  words,  we 
determine  how  much  relative  error  in  the  heuristic  distance  estimates  can  be  tolerated 
and  still  guarantee  a  cost  function  that  grows  within  certain  bounds.  In  the  following 

table,  Theorem  3.3-2  is  used  to  find  YMAX  from  5.  (c  is  an  arbitrary  positive-reai- 
valued  constant.)  XWORST  is  determined  from  YMAX  by  Theorem  3.1-2,  using  the 
properties  of  the  floor  function  to  simplify  the  expression  algebraically.  Figure  3.3-6 

shows  <KMIN,  KMAX>  corresponding  to  these  choices  of  6. 
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5(KMIN,  KMAX,  r) 
c 

1  /  sqrt(r) 
log  r  /  r 
c  /  r 


YMAX{KMIN,  KMAX,  r)  XWORSKM,  KMIN,  KMAX,  N) 

c-N 

CT  0(M  )  (exponential  in  N) 

i  sqrt(r)  S  CXsqrt{N)  M  ^  ^  (subexponential) 

log  M 

s  log(r)  i  CXN  )  (polynomial) 

Sc  5  lYM  (linear) 


This  table  expresses  a  guarantee:  if  a  K  (unction  meets  the  specified  condition, 
then  its  performance  is  no  worse  than  that  indicated  above.  The  extremes  of  this 

table  can  be  summarized  succinctly:  constant  absolute  error  (i.e.,  8{r)  -  c/r)  gives  linear 

growth  in  XWORST  with  Nj  constant  relative  error  (i.e.,  8(r)  =  c)  gives  exponenti-al 
growth  in  XWORST  with  N. 

These  "limits  to  growth"  results  are  somewhat  sobering:  A*  must  be  given  a 
heuristic  function  whose  absolute  accuracy  decreases  but  slightly  with  distance  from 
the  goal  node  in  order  to  guarantee  good  performance  in  the  worst  case.  In  contrast, 
some  heuristics  used  in  practice  may  have  the  property  of  estimating  most  accurately 
near  the  goal,  with  accuracy  progressively  worsening  with  increasing  distance  from  the 
goal.  But  even  relative  error  that  is  constant  with  distance  from  the  goal  still  causes 
exponential  growth  in  cost.  Determining  corresponding  results  for  average  case  cost 
remains  an  open  problem. 

Of  course,  the  formula  in  (3.3-3a),  on  which  the  entries  in  the  above  table  are 
based,  gives  in  general  only  an  upper  bound  on  the  values  of  YMAX.  Hence  this 
formula  alone  does  not  permit  us  to  determine,  for  two  arbitrary  given  heuristic 
functions  (call  them  Ku  and  Kv),  whether  the  YMAX(i)  values  for  Ku  dominate  those  of 

Kv  For  example,  suopose  that  6(i)  for  Ku  is  never  more  than  6(i)  for  Kv  for  all  i  - 
0,1,2,...;  in  this  situation  we  cannot  conclude  from  formula  (3.3-3a)  that  for  all  I  ■«  0,  1, 
2,...,  YMAX(i)  for  Ku  is  never  more  than  YMAX(i)  for  Kv,  since  a  function  can  be  bounded 
by  infinitely  many  other  functions  with  infinitely  many  growth  rates. 

To  determine  how  closely  the  upper  bound  on  YMAX(i)  given  by  formula  {3.3-3a) 
approximates  the  exact  values  of  YMAX(i)  given  by  Theorem  3.3-1,  we  evaluated  the 


alternative  formulas  numerically  for  the  several  cases  tabulated  below.  In  this  table 
YMAWi)  is  by  Theorem  3.3-1  and  UYMAX(i)  denotes  the  upper  bound  on  YMAX(i)  given 
by  (3.3-3a). 


«(i): 

i 

1  /  sqrt(i) 

YMAX(i)  UYMAX(i) 

log  i  /  1 

YMAX(i) 

UYMAX(i) 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 

2 

3 

2 

2 

15 

3 

3 

0 

2 

20 

3 

4 

2 

2 

25 

3 

5 

2 

3 

30 

3 

5 

2 

3 

35 

4 

5 

2 

3 

40 

4 

6 

2 

3 

45 

4 

6 

2 

3 

50 

A 

7 

2 

3 

60 

5 

7 

3 

4 

70 

5 

8 

3 

4 

80 

5 

8 

3 

4 

90 

5 

9 

3 

4 

Tab'e  3.3-1  Exact  values  of  and  upper  bounds  on  5(i) 

Theorem  3.3-1  does  not  apply  to  heuristic  functions  that  ere  not  "IM-never- 
overestimating",  but  Theorems  3.1-1  and  3.1-2  and  Definition  3.1-4  apply  to  all 
<KMIN,  KMAX>  functions  (Section  3.5  gives  an  example).  Hence  given  the  numeric 
values  of  KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i)  for  each  of  several  heuristic  functions,  we  can  always 
compute  the  exact  values  of  YMAX,  and  hence  determine  which  gives  the  smallest 
values  of  XWORST. 


3.3.4  Theorems;  Cost  Grows  Monolonically  with  Relative  Error 

As  an  alternative  to  numerical  compulation  as  suggested  above,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  determine  some  simple,  intuitively  meaningful  criterion  relating  the  relative 
costs  (measured  by  XWORST)  of  arbitrary  heuristic  functions.  Above  we  suggested  the 
possibility  that  cost  of  IM-never-overestimaling  heuristic  functions  grows 
monotonically  with  relative  error.  We  now  prove  that  this  is  the  case. 
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Theorem  3,3-3.  Lot  K  stand  for  <KMIN,  KMAX>  and  let  XW0RST(M,  K,  N)  stand  for 
XWORSKM,  KMIN,  KMAX,  .5,  N).  Let  Kj  and  K2  be  IM-never-overcstimating.  If 

i)  i  S(K2,  1)  for  all  i,  then  for  every  M  and  N 

XWORSKM,  K^,  N)  <  XWORSKM.  K2,  N) 

Proof.  Invoking  Theorem  3.1-2,  it  suffices  to  show  that  YMAXfKj,  i)  i  YMAX(K2,  I)  for 

ail  i.  Applying  Theorem  3.3-1,  by  assumption  for  any  y  and  1,  if  y  i  S j(y+l)  *  i  then 

y  i  52(y+i)  ■  '•  The  desired  YMAX  relation  follows.  □ 

Alternative  proof.  By  Theorem  3.2-5  it  suffices  to  establish  that  KMlN^(i)  >  KMlN2(i) 

for  all  i.  By  assumption,  KMAX(i)  -  i  -  (1  +  6(i))  u{\)  I.  Hence  oidd)  “  1  /  (1  + 
Substituting, 

KMIN(i)  -  <1  -  i(i))  oi(i)  i  -  i  (1  -  5(i))  /  (1  +  5) 

Then  KMIN^d)  a  KMIN2(i)  iff 

I  (1  -  Sjd))  /  <1  +  ^1(1- 

Simplifying,  we  must  show  that  62<'5  ‘  ^1^'^  ^  ^1^'^  "  ^2^'^*  condition  is  valid 

for  all  I  because  by  assumption  3j(i)  i  82^'^  '•  ^ 

Under  the  IM-never-overestimating  condition  assumed  in  Theorem  3.3-3,  if 

6(Kj,  i)  £  6<K2,  1)  then  also  oc(Kj,  i)  i  oc(K2,  i).  A  stronger  statement  about  the 
monotonicity  of  cost  with  relative  error  can  be  made  by  comparing  <KMIN,  KMAX> 

having  identical  o(:<i)  and  differing  6<i).  The  case  oc(i)  -  1  is  interesting  in  its  own  right, 
however  we  can  prove  a  much  more  general  result,  for  arbitrary  e<(i). 


Theorem  3.3-4.  Let  K  stand  for  <KMIN,  KMAX>  and  let  XW0RST(M,  K,  N)  stand  for 
XWORSKM,  KMIN,  KMAX,  .5,  N).  Let  and  K2  be  IM  such  that  i)  -  «c(K2f  D  for  all 

j  and  S(Ki,  i)  S  6(K2,  i>  for  all  i.  Then  for  every  M  and  N 

XWORSKM,  K^,  N)  <  XWORSTCM,  K2,  N) 

Proof.  By  Theorem  3.1-2,  it  suffices  to  show  that  YMAX(K|,  I)  <  YMAX(K2,  i)  tor  all  I. 
To  show  this,  by  Theorem  3.2-7  it  suffices  to  show  that  KMINj(i)  i.  KMlN2(i)  for  all  i 


and  KMAXj  i  KMAX2(')  '■  Since  o<;(Kj,  i)  -  e^(K2,  i)  -  CT:(i),  we  have 

KMIN^(i)  -  (1  -  5i(i))  <x(i)  i  and  KMIN2(i)  -  (2  -  S2('))  «^(i)  '  and  KMAXi(i)  -  (1  - 
fij(i))  o«:(i)  i  and  KMAX2(i)  -  (2  -  62(1))  c.c(i)  ••  The  desired  relations  follow  because 
6|(i)  i  assumption.  □ 


3.3.5  Lattice  Foirmulation 

Theorem  3.3-3  can  be  restated  as  follows  as  a  statement  about  partial 
orderings,  as  illustr  ited  in  Figure  3.3-7.  Definition  3.3-1  implies  that  for  ar^y  KMlNd), 

KMAX(i)  and  I,  0  {(KMINfi),  KMAX(i),  i)  <  1.  Let  D  denote  the  set  of  all  real-valued 

functions  6:  IN -♦  [0,1].  Let  <|  denote  the  "nowhere  greater  than"  relation  between 
real-valued  functions  on  the  non-negative  integers:  f^  <f  f2  iff  f|(i)  5  f2(i)  for  ail 
i  “  0,1,....  It  is  easily  verified  that  is  reflexive,  anti-symmetric,  and  transitive  over  D, 
and  hence  P  -  (D,  :<f)  is  a  partial  ordering  (in  fact,  a  complete  infinite  continuous  lattice 

[BirKhoff  1963]).  If  6  <  D,  then  let  XW0RST’(6)  denote  the  image  function  under  the 

cost  mapping.  Clearly,  (  {XWORST’fi)  j  6  <  D},  Sf  )  is  also  a  partial  ordering.  Theorem 

3.3-3  can  then  be  restated  thus; 

Theorem  3.3-3’.  If  Sj,  62  ^  °  ^1  -f  ^2  XWORST’(8p,<f  XWORSr(52). 

That  is,  the  mapping  from  the  partial  ordering  of  relative  error  functions  to  the 
partial  ordering  of  cost  functions  is  monotonic.  Theorem  3.3-3’  says  nothing  about 
pairs  of  K  functions  that  are  incomparable  under  <f. 

As  a  trivia!  example  of  how  genera!  results  of  lattice  theory  may  be  applied  to 
the  further  analysis  of  the  DEBET  model,  consider  a  heuristic  function 

K3(5)  b  max(Kj(s},  K2(s))  where  Kj  and  K2  are  arbitrary  such  that  62  ^  D.  If  J(i)  -  0 

is  the  "bottom"  of  the  lattice  P  and  6(i)  =  1  is  the  "top",  then  63  is  the  "join"  of  8^  and 

621  implying  83  and  83  :Sj;  83,  and  lienee  XW0RST’(5p  XWORST’(83)  and 


XW0RST’{62)  XWORSTXSg), 

We  have  just  defined  a  lattice  consisting  of  all  IM-never-overestitnating  heuristic 
functions;  this  class  is  a  subset  of  the  class  of  all  IM/DM  heuristic  functions.  We  can 
extend  the  lattice  formulation  to  this  latter  class.  Any  IM-never-overestimating 
heuristic  function  can  be  specified  by  a  single  function,  either  KMIN(i)  (since 

KMAX(i)  “  i  is  assumed),  or  fi(i)  (hence  determining  oi(i)>,  or  oc(i)  (hence  determining  6)). 
The  specification  of  an  IM/DM  heuristic  function,  however,  in  general  requires  two 

functions,  either  KMINfi)  and  KMAX(i)  or  6(i)  and  «:(i).  Clearly,  the  "nowhere  greater 
than"  relation  can  be  imposed  on  pairs  of  functions,  as  follows.  Let  <|^  denote  tlie 
following  relation  on  KB*  x  KB*:  <KM!Nj,  KMAXj>  <KMiN2,  KMAX2>  iff  KMIN^fi)  > 
KMIN2(i)  and  KMAX-(i)  <  KMAX2(i)  for  all  i.  Hence  is  a  partial  ordering  on 
KB*  X  KB*.  Theorems  3,2-5,  3.2-6,  and  3.2-7  can  then  be  expressed  in  lattice  form. 

See  [Ibar.nki  1976]  for  a  related  study  of  a  partial  ordering  on  a  class  of  branch 
and  bound  algorithms  generalized  to  include  lieurisiic  search. 


3.4  Parameter  Tuning:  When  is  Insurance  Justified? 


3.4.1  Introduction 

In  practice,  performance  is  sometimes  highly  sensitive  to  the  choice  of  relative 
weights  assigned  to  different  terms  in  an  evaluation  function.  The  S-puzzle  is  a  case 
in  point:  simply  by  increasing  W  a  heuristic  function  (K^  or  K2)  having  a  cost  function 
that  groves  apparently  exponentially  with  N  becomes  apparently  subexponeniiai 
(Chapter  2).  It  is  therefore  of  potential  practical  interest  to  determine  analytically  for 
each  heuristic  function  which  value  of  W  is  optimal.  Previous  analyses  have  focussed 
on  comparing  cost  for  the  two  values  W  -  .5  and  W  “  1,  corresponding  to  F  functions 
of  the  form  F(s)  =  g(s)  +K(s)  (call  this  form  A)  and  F(s)  =  K(5>  (form  B).  It  has  been 
shown  [Pohl  1970a]  that  form  A  expands  fewer  nodes  than  form  B  for  the  case 
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KMIN(i)  «=  i-a  and  KMAX(i)  -  i+b,  but  this  result  lacKs  generality  with  respect  to 
<KMIN,  KMAX>,  and  furthermore  says  nolhinR  about  the  case  of  intermediate  values  of 

W. 

In  this  section  we  first  argue  intuitively  for  and  against  the  value  of  the  g(s) 
term  as  buying  "insurance"  against  excessive  search  cost.  Then  v;o  derive  a  theorem 
stating  that  for  arbitrary  IM-never-ovcrcstimating  heuristics,  of  all  0  <  W  S  1  minimal 
cost  occurs  when  W  »  .5.  Regarding  heuristics  that  are  not  IM-never-overestimating, 
we  then  consider  the  case  of  <a,  b>  (leurislics,  identifying  the  locus  for  which  form  B 
expands  fewer  nodes  than  form  A,  and  by  how  much,  and  plotting  these  results 
graphically. 

If  K(5)  ■  h(s),  i.e.,  if  KMINfi)  •=  KMAX(i)  =  i  for  all  i,  then  both  forms  are  equivalent 
and  optimal,  i.e.,  XWORST(N)  "  N.  For  arbitrary  K(s)  c.ie  may  argue  intuitively  that 
form  B  has  better  performance,  invoking  the  maxim  "Ignore  costs  already  incurred 
when  deciding  what  is  best  to  do  next".  However,  if  Kfs)  is  very  errorful  in  its 
estimates,  it  may  cause  the  search  of  many  garden  paths  while  making  minimal 
progress  to  the  goal.  This  argues  for  being  conservative  by  including  g(s),  the  distance 
from  the  root,  with  the  effect  of  insuring  that  both  number  and  length  of  garden  paths 
are  bounded  quanlilies.  So  unless  K(s)  is  very  accurate,  one  may  argue  intuitively  that 
form  A  is  belter.  How  much  is  "very"?  Can't  say,  this  argument  is  qualitative  rather 
than  quantitative.  How  much  "better"?  Agair\  no  precise  answer  is  given  by  this 
intuitive  argument.  Similar  speculations  are  given  in  [Pohl  1970a],  [Pohl  1970b], 
[Nilsson  1971],  and  [Vanderbrug  1976],  In  contrast,  DEBET  provides  exact  answers 
within  a  restricted  context. 


3.4.2  Theorem:  W  b  .5  is  Optimal  for  "IM-Never-Overestimating”  Heuristics 

Theorem  3.A-1 .  If  <KMIN,  KMAX>  is  iM-never-overesiimating,  then  for  ail  M  and  N  and 
all  0  <  W  <  1,  if  KMIN  is  IM  at  W  (i.e.,  KMIN  satisfies  the  condition  of  Lemma  3.2-1)  then 

XWORST(M,  KMIN,  KMAX,  .5,  N)  <  XWORSKM,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N) 

Proof.  It  suffices  to  show  that  YMAXfKMlN,  KMAX,  .5,  r)  <  YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  r)  for 
all  0  S  r  S  N.  By  Theorem  3,3-2  the  value  of  YMAX  for  W  -  .5  is  determined  by  the 

condition  y  £  3(y  +  r)  •  r.  The  proof  strategy  is  to  obtain  similar  conditions  for 
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arbitrary  W  by  application  of  Theorem  3.2-4,  specialized  for  the  case  KMAX(i)  -  i,  and 

then  to  show  that  for  any  y  and  r,  y  i  5(y+r)T  implies  that  y  is  less  than  the 
expression  so  obtained.  The  case  .5  <  W  <  1  is  covered  by  application  of  inequality 
(3.2-la)  in  Theorem  3.2-4,  the  case  W  «•  1  by  (3.2-lb),  and  the  case  0  S  W  ^  .5  by 
(3.2-2a). 


Case  ,5  <  W  <  1 ;  KMAX(i)  -  i  is  IM  for  any  .5  <  W  i  1  (see  Lemma  3.2-2).  If  KMIN  is  IM 
at  W,  then  inequality  (3.2-la)  of  Theorem  3.2-4  holds.  Following  the  proof  of  Theorem 
3.3-1  for  the  case  of  arbitrary  W,  and  for  brevity  letting  v  ■  W/(l  -  W),  the  following 
version  of  (3.2-la)  is  obtained; 


y  i  1  +  V  •  (r  -  1  -  KMIN{r+y)) 


~  1  +  V  •  (r  -  1  -  (r  +  y) 
Isolating  y  and  abbreviating  8( 


1  +  8(r+y) 
r  +  y)  to  8: 


) 


2-v8t  -t-  (l-v)  (l  -t-  8) 
^  1  +  8  +  v(i  -  8) 


(3.3-4) 


Hence  YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX,  .5,  r)  S  YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  r)  iff  y  s  8(y+r)  •  r  implies  (3.3- 
4)  for  all  y  and  r.  We  postulate  this  condition  and  determine  when  it  fails  to  hold,  thus; 


a-r  i  2-v8-r  4  (l-v)-.(l_4.  8) 
1  +  8  +  v  (  1  -  8) 

simplifying  to 


(g-r.  -  l.)-Cv_-  1)11  ±i2>o 
1  +  8  +  v(i  -  8) 

The  terms  v  -  I,  1  +  8,  and  1  +  8  +  v  (1  -  8)  are  never  negative,  so  the  latter  condition 

holds  iff  r  i.  1/5,  or  In  long  form,  iff  r  >  l/8(r+y).  But  r  <  l/8(r+y)  implies  that 

r  •  6(r+y)  <  1,  so  that  YMAX(KM1N,  KMAX,  .5,  r)  •>  0,  and  hence 
YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX,  .5,  r)  5  YMAX(KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  r)  for  all  .5  £  W  <  1. 


Case  W  ”  1;  In  similar  fashion,  the  following  version  of  (3.2-lb)  is  obtained: 


(r  +  y)  •  (1  -  8)  /  (1  +  8)  £  r  -  1 
Isolating  y: 


V 


y  S(2-8r  -  8  -  1)  /  (I  -  8) 


So  the  proof  is  finished  if  6'r  <  (2‘6'r  -  6  -  1)  /  (1  -  fi) 

Simplifying,  this  holds  iff  r  >  <1  -  6)  /  (5  '  <1  +  ^)),  but  if  r  <  (1  -  S)  /  ($  *  <1  +  6))  then 
r*8  <  (1  -  6)  /  (1  +  8)  S  1,  implying  that  in  this  case  YMAXfKMIN,  KMAX,  .5,  r)  ••  0. 

Case  0  <  W  <  .5:  Similar  proof,  using  (3.2-2a).  CH 

Note  that  this  result  for  the  worst  case  is  in  disagreement  with  the  experimental 
data  for  8-puzzle  search  in  the  average  case  reported  in  Chapter  2,  for  which  W  -  1.0 
minimizes  cost,  at  least  for  large  N. 


3.4.3  W-Optimaliiy  for  "Linearly-Bounded"  Heuristic  Functions 

Regarding  <KMIN,  KMAX>  that  are  not  IM-never-overeslimating,  we  consider  the 
class  of  linearly-bounded  heuristic  functions,  for  which  the  preceding  theorem  applies 
If  b  -  1.  In  general,  associated  with  each  point  <a,  b>  and  value  of  W  is  a  real-valued 
quantity  C(a,  b,  W).  Hence  we  compare  C(a,  b,  .5)  (form  A),  with  C(a,  b,  1.0),  the 
corresponding  cost  function  using  form  R.  The  function  C(a,  b,  .5)  defines  a  surface  in 
3-spac8,  as  does  C(a,  b,  1.0),  so  form  A  expands  fewer  nodes  than  form  B  for  the  locus 
of  points  (a,  b)  for  which  the  C(a,  b,  .5)  surface  lies  below  the  C(a,  b,  1.0)  surface  in 
elevation  above  the  plane,  i.e.,  the  locus  of  points  that  satisfy  the  condition 
C(a,  b,  .5)  <  C(a,  b,  1.0). 

The  locus  of  C(a,  b,  .5)  -  C(a,  b,  1.0)  is  the  curve  or  set  of  curves  (in  3-space)  in 
which  the  two  surfaces  intersect.  Call  this  locus  the  "cost  surface  intersection  locus". 
The  locus  of  points  <a,  b>  in  the  plane  such  that  C{a,  b,  .5)  -  C{a,  b,  1.0)  is  the 
projection  of  the  cost  surface  intersection  locus  onto  the  (a,  b)  plane.  Call  this  locus 
the  "intersection  projection  locus".  To  determine  this  locus,  there  remains  only  the 
task  of  determining  the  function  C(a,  b,  1.0).  Either  by  taking  the  limit  of  C(v3,  vb)  as  v 

goes  to  infinity,  or  by  instantiating  Theorem  3.2-^  for  W  ■=  1.0,  we  obtain 

C(a,  b,  1.0)  -  (b-a)/a.  Then  the  two  forms  can  be  compared  as  follows. 

bal:  C(a,  b,  1.0)  -  (b-a)/a  >  (b-a)/(l+a)  -  C(a,  b,  .5)  except  for  b  -  a 

b£l:  C(a,  b,  1.0)  -  C(a,  b,  .5)  when  (b-a)/a  »  (l-a)/(l+a) 
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Thus  the  intersection  projection  locus  consists  of  those  points  <a,  b>  satisfying  the 
condition  b  =  2a/(l+a)  for  a  <  1,  and  satisfying  b  =•  a  for  a  ^  1,  plotted  in  Figure  3.4-1. 
Form  A  expands  fewer  nodes  than  form  B  for  all  b  >  2a/(l+a)  2  a;  form  B  expands  the 
fewer  for  all  2a/(l+a)  >  b  a  a.  The  difference  in  C  between  form  A  and  form  B  is 


C(a,  b,  1.0)  -  C(a,  b,  .5)  « 

r (b-a)  /  a(l+a) 

b>l 

1  (l-ba)/  a(l+a) 

bsl 

The  answers  supplied  by  intuitive  arguments  and  by  deduction  in  the  DEBET 
model  demonstrate  a  striking  difference  in  precision.  Note  that  for  cases  in  which 
analysis  is  difficult,  e.g,,  in  which  deriving  YMAX  may  require  solving  transcendental 
equations,  a  numeric  computation  of  the  sort  described  in  the  following  section  suffices 
to  answer  any  particular  instantiation  of  the  insurance  question. 


3.5  Analytic  Predictions  vs.  Experimental  Measurements  for  8-Puzzle 
Heuristic  Functions 


A  beautiful  theory,  killed  by  a  nasty,  ugly,  little  fact. 

Thomas  Huxley 


I  speak  without  exaggeration  when  I  say  that  I 
have  constructed  three  thousand  theories  in 
connection  with  the  electric  light...Yet  in  only  two 
cases  did  my  experiments  prove  the  truth  of  my 
theory. 

Thomas  Edison 


3.5.1  Numerical  Comparisons 


A  model  is  realistic  to  the  extent  that  its  predictions  agree  with  the  experimental 
measurements  that  they  purport  to  model.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  test 
experimentally  the  quantitative  predictions  of  the  DEBET  model  using  heuristic 
functions  Kj,  K2,  and  Kg  for  the  8-puzzle  as  test  cases.  Note  first  tiie  differences 
between  the  8-puzzle  and  its  image  in  the  DEBET  model.  The  8-puzzle  graph  Is  not  a 
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uniform  tree,  nor  do  the  8-puzzle  heuristics  Kj,  i<2,  or  defined  in  Chapter  2  satisfy 
the  model  assumptions  about  the  behavior  of  the  KWORST  function.  Nevertheless  v/e 
c^n  instantiate  an  image  within  the  DEBET  model  of  each  of  these  three  S-puzzle 
heuristic  functions,  using  the  <KM1N,  KMAX>  data  in  Figures  2.4-2,  2.4-3,  and  2.4-4  (in 
Chapter  2).  We-  can  instantiate  an  image  of  the  8-puzzle  graph  in  the  DEBET  model  by 
choosing  a  suitable  value  of  M.  We  determine  such  a  value  for  M  experimentally  by 
counting  the  number  of  nodes  t(i)  at  each  level  i  of  a  breadth-first  expansion  tree  of 
the  8-puzzle  graph  to  depth  14,  and  fitting  an  exponential  function  of  (he  form 
t(i)  -  a  •  to  these  (i,  t(i))  values  by  the  least  squares  method.  By  this  method,  we 
obtained  the  approximation  fvt  -  1.637. 

Instead  of  comparing  the  XWORST<M,  KMAX,  KMIN,  W,  N>  predictions  against  the 
experimental  measurements  of  XMEAN(K,  W,  N),  we  compare  XWORST  values  to 
XMAX(K,  W,  N)  values,  which  represent  the  worst  case  performance  observed  during 
the  experiments  of  Chapter  2.  Figure  2.3-14  plots  the  experimentally  measured  values 
Of  XMAX(K2i  W,  N)  for  the  8-puzzle  for  several  values  of  W.  Comparing  with  Figure 
2.3-1,  we  see  that  the  XMAX  values  change  with  W  in  roughly  the  same  manner  as  do 
the  corresponding  XMEAN  values.  The  cases  for  and  K3  are  similar  but  are  not 
plotted  here. 

The  simple  formulas  given  in  Sections  3.2  and  3.3  apply  for  the  <KM1N,  KMAX> 
values  in  Figures  2.4-2,  2.4-3,  and  2.4-4  for  some  values  of  W  but  not  for  others.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  these  values  are  more  easily  given  by  a  list  of  numeric 
values  than  by  a  symbolic  formula,  motivate  the  following  numerical  compulation  of 
XWORST.  We  combine  Definition  3.1-4b  and  Theorem  3.1-2  into  an  (obvious)  algorithm 
for  computing  numerically  the  value  of  XW0RST(M,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N)  for  any  value  of 
N,  given  any  particular  choice  of  values  for  M,  KMIN(i),  KMAX(i),  and  W.  (The  procedure 
given  in  Definition  3.1 -4b  is  modified  in  an  obvious  way  to  account  for  the  fact  that  In 
practice  KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i)  are  Known  for  a  limited  number  of  values  of  i.) 

Figure  3.5-1  shows  the  XWORST  values  corresponding  to  the  <KmIN,  KmAX>  data 
for  K2  shown  in  Figure  2.4-3.  Note  that  XWORST  values  are  given  only  for  N  <  17  (in 
the  case  of  W  -  .5),  whereas  KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i}  values  are  known  (or  N  S  26.  This 
restriction  occurs  because  for  the  given  KMIN  and  KMAX  values  it  happens  that 
YMAX(17)  S  26  -  17  -  9  but  YMAX(18)  >26-18-8,  and  hence  the  value  of  YMAX(18) 
cannot  be  computed  since  KMIN  and  KMAX  are  not  known  for  I  >  26. 
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Combining  Figures  2.3-14  and  3.5-1,  Figure  3.5-2  compares  XMAX(8- 
puzzle,  K2,  W,  N)  values  the  corresponding  XWORST(M,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N)  values  for 
W  “  .5  and  W  =  .2.  Figure  3.5-3  is  similar,  using  W  =  .7  and  W  •»  1.0.  Figures  3.5-4  and 
3.5-5  are  comparable  to  Figures  3.5-2  and  3.5-3,  respectively,  using  heuristic 
instead  of  K2.  Figures  3.5-6  and  3.5-7  are  similar,  for  K3. 

The  extent  of  agreement  between  XMAX  and  XWORST  values  can  be  quantified 
by  measuring,  for  each  choice  of  K  and  W,  the  average  difference  between  the  values 
over  the  range  of  N.  One  possible  measure  is  the  root  mean  square  (RMS),  which  sums 
the  squares  of  the  differences  between  the  values.  Since  the  values  in  this  case  span 
several  orders  of  magnitude,  however,  the  standard  RMS  value  would  be  dominated  by 
the  XMAX  and  XWORST  values  for  large  N.  As  a  measure  of  agreement  that  weights  the 
differences  more  uniformly,  we  sum  the  squares  of  the  differences  between  the 
logarithms  of  the  XMAX  and  the  XWORST  values.  Since  log  x  -  log  y  ■=  log(x/y),  the 
following  formula  measures  the  average  factor  of  difference  between  XMAX  and 
XWORST 

E(K,  W)  -  10  t  ((  2  Iog2  (XMAX(K,  W,  N)  /  XW0RST(K,  W,  N))  /  Nmax)"!  /2 

UN^max 

where  Nmax(K,  W)  is  the  maximum  value  of  N  for  which  XWORST(N)  (and  hence 
necessarily  XMAX(N))  is  known.  So  E(K,  W)  =  1  iff  XMAX  and  XWORST  are  identical  for 
each  N.  Similarly  E  ■  1.12  indicates  that  over  the  range  of  N,  XMAX  and  XWORST  differ 
by  about  127.  on  the  average,  and  E  «  2  indicates  they  differ  by  a  factor  of  2. 

Figure  3.5-8  plots  E(K,  W)  for  the  data  shown  in  Figures  3.5-2  through  3.5-7  and 
for  other  values  of  W  not  shown  in  those  figures.  Most  of  the  values  of  E(K3,  W)  are  so 
large  as  to  not  appear  on  the  scale  of  Figure  3.5-8.  For  example,  E(K3,  .5)  »  33.7  and 
E(K3,  1.0)  -  191.2.  The  smallest  observed  values  of  E,  1.13  and  1.16,  occur  for 
(K,  W)  «  (1,  .2)  and  (i,  .3),  respectively.  Note  that  E(Kj,  W)  <  E(K2,  W)  S  E(K3,  W)  for 
each  W  for  which  data  is  available  with  two  exceptions;  E(K^,  .1)  >  E(K2,  .1)  and 
E(K«,  .5)  >  EtKo,  .5).  At  present  we  can  offer  no  strictly  technical  explanation  of  why 
this  is  the  case.  Figure  3.5-9  plots  the  data  of  Figure  3.5-8  and  the  remaining  E(K,  W) 
data  on  an  extended  ordinate  scale. 


The  data  show  that  for  the  two  never-overestimating  8-puzzle  heuristics  and 
K2»  fairly  good  agreement  is  obtained  for  0  ^  W  £  .5  between  predicted  worst  case 
number  of  nodes  expanded  and  the  observed  maximum  number  of  nodes  expanded.  The 
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agreemenf  for  Kj  and  K2  deteriorates  for  W  >  .5:  the  model  predicts  increasing  cost 
with  increasing  W,  whereas  experimentally  the  maximum  number  of  nodes  expanded 
follows  the  mean  number  of  nodes  expanded  in  generally  observing  increasing  cost 
with  increasing  W  for  some  values  of  N,  followed  by  decreasing  cost  v/ith  increasing  W 
for  larger  values  of  N.  Here  apparently  the  model  assumptions  are  too  strong:  extreme 
worst  case  behavior  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  practice  for  large  W  (at  least  for 
these  experiments).  Tor  K3,  an  overestimator,  the  agreement  is  very  poor  for  most 
values  of  W,  but  improves  for  small  W.  Since  reducing  (increasing)  W  is  equivalent  to 
multiplying  the  K(s)  values  by  a  scalar  less  than  (greater  than)  one,  the  evidence 
indicates  that  DEBET  predictions  are  fairly  accurate  for  never-overestimating  heuristics 
in  this  generalized  sense,  and  relatively  poor  otherwise.  This  experimental  test  of  the 
theory  has  thus  served  the  useful  purpose  of  '  indicating  some  of  its  current 
weaknesses. 


3.5.2  Comments 

The  following  factors  contribute  to  the  disagreement  between  predicted  and 
observed  values: 

1)  The  8-puzzle  graph  is  not  a  uniform  tree 

2)  None  of  K^,  K21  or  K3  is  identical  to  its  corresponding  KWORST  function 

3)  the  XMAX  values  are  biased  estimates 

4)  the  KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i)  values  are  biased  estimates 

This  enumeration  raises  the  task  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the 
above  factors  to  the  aggregate  disagreement.  We  leave  this  task  to  future  work,  but 
suggest  here  how  this  work  might  proceed.  The  techniques  of  order  statistics  (e.g,, 
[Barlow,  et  al.  1972],  [David  1970],  [de  Haan  1976],  [Gumbei  1958])  are  useful  in 
determining  how  accurately  observed  maximum  and  minimum  values  obtained  by 
sampling  estimate  the  true  max  and  min  values  in  the  distribution  from  which  the 
sample  is  taken.  Such  techniques  are  likely  the  best  available  analytic  means  for 
determining  the  accuracy  of  the  XMAX  and  KMlN  and  KMAX  estimates.  It  would  seem 
prudent  to  supplement  such  an  analysis  with  experiments  to  measure  directly  the 
dependence  of  the  XMAX,  KMIN,  and  KMAX  values  on  the  number  of  samples. 
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The  extent  to  which  XWORST  varies  with  KMIN  or  KMAX  values  is  a  property  of 
the  model  itself,  i.e.,  of  the  formula  relating  XWORST  to  KMIN  and  KMAX.  Theorem  3.1- 
2  shows  XWORST  to  be  an  exponential  function  of  YMAX,  hence  a  detailed  sensitivity 
analysis  of  the  model  might  indicate  that  XWORST  is  indeed  ill-conditioned  {defined  in 
this  case  to  mean  that  small  changes  in  KMlN(i)  or  KMAX(i)  values  can  cause  relatively 
large  changes  in  XWORST  value). 

It  would  seem  at  present  more  problematic  to  isolate  and  measure  the 
contributions  to  the  observed  discrepancies  of  the  differences  between  the  DEBET 
model  assumptions  and  the  problem  graph  assumptions  (i.e.,  factors  1  and  2).  A  first 
attempt  at  explaining  the  discrepancies  might  usefully  concentrate  on  factors  3  and  4, 
Ignoring  factors  1  and  2. 

Even  if  the  predictions  and  observations  were  known  always  to  be  in  close 
agreement,  It  is  doubtful  the  current  results  could  have  much  practical  impact  because: 
1)  practitioners  may  be  more  interested  in  average  case  performance  than  in  worst 
case  performance;  2)  it  may  not  be  cost-effective  to  make  predictions  using  a  model 
that  requires  costly  experiments  to  determine  the  values  used  as  inputs  to  the  model 
(i.e.,  the  KMIN  and  KMAX  values).  Regarding  the  latter  point  we  offer  now  an  example 
indicating  the  possibility  of  deriving  the  KMIN  and  KMAX  values  analytically  rather  than 
by  experiment.  Let  the  PxQ-KnlRhts-Move  graph  be  an  undirected  graph  having  P*Q 
nodes,  such  that  an  edge  connects  two  nodes  iff  the  nodes,  considered  to  be  squares 
on  a  PxQ  chessboard,  are  separated  by  a  knight’s  move.  To  get  from  one  given  square 
to  another,  an  obvious  and  very  effective  strategy  is  simply  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  goal  square  until  a  few  squares  away,  followed  by  one  of  a  small  number  of 
specialized  short  move  sequences.  If  the  nodes  of  the  knights-move  graph  are 
encoded  In  the  obvious  way  as  ordered  pairs  s  -  (u,v)  corresponding  to  rows  and 
columns  of  the  board,  then  an  obvious  K  function  for  this  graph  is  the  rectilinear 
distance  metric,  namely 

‘^rect^^l-  “  1^1  '  “2l  +  +  ''2I 

Figure  3.5-10  depicts  a  portion  of  a  knights-move  graph:  each  square  in  the 
figure  represents  a  node  of  the  graph  and  the  number  inscribed  In  each  square 
indicates  the  minimum  distance  in  the  graph  from  that  node  to  the  node  represented 
by  the  square  inscribed  with  "0".  Assuming  for  simplicity  an  indefinitely  large  board, 
inspection  and  a  trivial  analysis  indicates  that  for  this  graph  and  K  function  we  have 
KMAX(i)  -  31  for  i  S  0,  KMIN(i)  -  3i  -  8  for  i  ^3  and  KMIN(l)  -  3  and  KMiN(2)  -  2,  as 
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depicted  in  figure  3.5-11.  (For  i  >  3,  squares  achieving  KMlN(i)  appear  in  the  same  row 
or  column  as  the  goal  square;  squares  achieving  KMAX(i)  are  near  one  of  the  diagonals 
that  pass  through  the  goal  square.) 

Assuming  the  8-puzzle  graph  and  heuristic  instead  of  the  Knights-move  graph 
and  Krect*  similarly  evident  that  in  this  case  KMAX(O)  =  KMIN(O)  =  0  and 

KMAX(l)  =  KMIN(l)  =  1,  but  it  appears  difficult  at  present  to  extend  such  an  analysis 
to  derive  these  values  for  larger  i.  Also  of  possible  relevance  is  Berliner’s  [1978] 
notion  of  state  classes. 

We  note  incidentally  that  for  the  knights-move  graph  is  an  uncontrived 

example  for  which  the  difference  KMAX(i)  -  KMIN(i)  does  not  grow  with  I. 

Summarizing  this  section,  we  have  now  complete  the  exercise  of  defining  precise 
performance  measures,  measuring  their  values  experimentally,  deriving  formulas  to 
predict  theie  values,  and  comparing  the  analytic  preHii-fions  with  the  experimental 
observations.  The  results  indicate  that  there  is  room  for  improving  the  accuracy  of 
the  predictions.  In  the  case  of  K  =  K3  and  W  •»  1.0,  an  alternative  model  will  better  the 
DEBET  model  if  its  estimates  of  XMAX  are  within  a  factor  of  191  (by  the  E(K,W) 
measure)  of  the  actual  values.  For  the  case  K  «=  Kj  and  W=  .2,  an  alternative  model’s 
estimates  must  be  no  more  than  12  percent  off  to  better  the  DEBET  prediction. 
Nevertheless,  the  DEBET  model  stands  as  tlie  most  accurate  predictor  to  date  of  the 
experimental  values  of  the  sort  given  in  Chapter  2,  It  Is  clear  that  more  experimental 
data  like  those  reported  in  Chapter  2  are  needed  to  test  further  the  practical 
applicability  of  the  DEBET  model. 


3.6  Conclusions  and  Open  Problems 

The  results  reported  in  this  chapter  demonstrate  the  benefits  and  the  limitations 
of  a  methodology  that  combines  controlled  experiment  with  rigorous  theory.  Our 
objective  has  been  to  narrow  the  gulf  between  the  rigorous  theory  and  the  everyday 
practice  of  best-first  search,  but  the  results  indicate  that  a  considerable  gap  yet 
remains.  This  section  highlights  the  technical  results,  and  poses  open  problems  for 
future  work. 


We  have  extended  previous  analytic  results  concerning  the  worst  case  cost  of 
A*  search  of  uniform  trees  from  a  particularly  simple  special  case,  a  class  of  heuristics 
characterized  by  two  real  scalar  values,  to  a  more  general  case,  in  which  an  arbitrary 
heuristic  is  modeled  by  two  real-valued  functions  on  the  non-negative  integers.  The 
analysis  has  uncovered  that  the  dominant  factor  in  determining  cost  is  the  relative 
error  in  heuristic  estimates  of  distance  to  the  goal:  for  a  broad  class  of  never¬ 
overestimating  heuristics,  cost  is  a  very  simple  exponential  function  of  relative  error. 
In  particular,  if  relative  error  remains  constant  with  increasing  distance,  then  cost 
grows  exponentially.  Similar  results  were  obtained  identifying  what  relative  error  can 
be  tolerated  and  still  guarantee  that  cost  grows  no  faster  than  sub-exponentially, 
polynomially,  and  linearly,  respectively.  Left  somewhat  unsettled,  however,  is  the 
question  of  why  worst  case  cost  (e.g.,  for  the  general  class  of  IM  heuristic  functions  or 
the  class  of  IM-never-overestimating  heuristic  functions)  should  be  expressed  more 
simply  in  terms  of  relative  error  than  in  terms  of  absolute  error:  what  makes  relative 
error  more  special?  We  know  of  no  strictly  mathematical  reasons  implying  that  a 
formula  for  XWORST  expressed  in  terms  of  relative  error  functions  need  be  more 
concise  than  one  expressed  in  terms  of  absolute  error. 

Other  results  showed  how  performance  varies  with  relative  weight  given  to  the 
heuristic  term  in  the  evaluation  functions  equal  weighting  is  optimal  for  "IM-nevor- 
overestimating"  heuristic  functions.  It  was  also  shown,  in  the  case  of  linearly-bounded 
heuristics,  that  this  is  not  necessarily  true  for  K  functions  that  are  not  "IM-never- 
overestimating".  More  general  versions  of  the  optimal  weighting  question  remain  open 
at  present,  e.g.,  for  arbitrary  IM  or  DM  heuristic  functions,  which  value  of  W  is  optimal? 

Experiment  is  the  judge  of  the  predictive  ability  of  a  theory.  Here,  the  results 
are  mixed.  The  comparison  of  predicted  vs.  measured  data  reported  in  Section  3.5 
indicate  that  the  DEBET  model,  despite  its  simplicity,  predicts  XMAX  values  accurately 
within  a  factor  of  10  across  most  the  of  the  test  range  of  heuristic  functions,  values  of 
W,  and  values  of  N.  (The  best  prediction  registered  a  127.  error.)  However,  its 
predictions  are  not  uniformly  accurate  enough  to  be  applied  in  practice,  e.g.,  to  decide 
which  of  K2  and  Kg  for  the  8-pu’zle  is  more  efficient  or  which  value  of  W  minimizes 
cost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disagreement  itself  reveals  a  new  fact  about  the 
phenomena  of  best-first  search:  extreme  worst  case  behavior  does  not  appear  to 
occur  in  practice  for  large  W  or  for  certain  heuristics.  It  may  be  interesting  to  refine 
the  DEBET  model  so  that  the  K(s)  values  for  nodes  on  the  solution  path  of  the  uniform 
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tree  are  not  restricted  to  be  the  KMAX{i)  values  of  K,  but  rather  may  match  more 
closely  those  that  occur  in  practice.  In  any  case,  since  the  DEBET  model  applies  to  any 
KMIN  and  KMAX  functions,  if  will  be  interesting  to  test  its  predictions  for  problems  and 
heuristics  other  than  the  S-puzzle  case  study  used  here.  Of  course,  to  perform  such  a 
tost  requires  epxerimental  KMIN,  KMAX,  and  XMAX  data  of  the  sort  reported  in  Chapter 
2. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  obtain  comparable  results  for  average  case  cost, 
especially  to  determine  whether  optimal  weighting  occurs  at  W  •»  1,  as  in  the 
experimental  results,  as  opposed  to  W  =  .5  for  these  worst  case  results.  Preliminary 
investigations  indicate  that  simple  general  formulas  are  even  more  difficult  to  obtain  in 
closed  form  for  average  case  than  for  worst  case.  However  it  seems  possible  to 
incorporate  non-closed  form  analytic  results  into  a  program,  as  in  Section  3.5,  that 
calculates  numerically  the  average  number  of  nodes  expanded,  given  as  input  the 
KMIN(i)  and  KMAXfi)  values.  Although  less  satisfying  than  a  closed  form  result,  such  a 
numerical  evaluation  approach  has  at  least  the  advantage  that  quantitative  answers  can 
be  obtained  for  any  particular  case  at  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  cosi  required  to 
actually  execute  a  set  of  searches  as  in  Chapter  2.  Hence  this  approach  may  prove 
useful  for  discovering  and  testing  hypotheses  that  may  be  theorems. 

Because  here  a  problem  is  a  uniform  tree,  the  current  model  cannot  account  for 
the  observation  that  some  problem  graphs  seem  intuitively  to  be  more  complex  than 
others.  For  the  class  of  problem  graphs  such  as  the  8-puzzle,  the'  question  can  be 
phrased  in  terms  of  a  hypothetical  relation  between  heuristic  search  performance  and 
problem  "structure". 

Within  the  DEBET  model  as  presently  defined,  it  would  be  interesting  to  expand 
the  set  of  monotonicity  theorems  (i.e.,  Theorems  3.2-5,  3.2-6,  3.2-7,  3.3-3,  and  3.3-4) 
to  include  additional  pairs  of  <KMIN,  KMAX>  not  already  covered  by  one  of  those 
theorems.  For  example,  we  conjecture  that  if  W  is  given  such  that 
Kj  »  <KMIN^,  KMAXj>  is  IM  at  W  and  we  let  K2  *=  <KMIN2,  KMAX2> 

KMIN2(i>  “  i  •  KMINjfi)  /  KMAXjd)  and  KMAX2(i)  “  i,  then  for  ail  M  and  N. 
XWORSKM,  K2,  W,  N)  <  XWORST(M,  K^,  W,  N).  (This  is  a  generalization  of  the  scalar 
optimization  operation  defined  in  Section  3.2  for  <a,b>  heuristic  functions.) 

Variations  of  the  DEBET  model  can  be  defined  simply  by  changing  the  range  of 
the  K  functions,  e.g.,  from  IR'*'  to  IN.  Given  this  restriction,  are  any  stronger  statements 
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provable?  Similarly,  the  model  suggests  types  of  heuristics  unlike  those  investigated  in 
the  past,  e.g.,  by  changing  the  dimensionality  of  K  functions  to  take  as  arguments  three 
nodes  of  T(M,  N)  (the  third  being  the  goal  node  U|^),  and  return  a  binary  value 
indicating  with  certainty  whether  the  first  node  is  closer  to  the  goal  than  the  second 
node.  It  may  be  problematic  to  devise  such  a  heuristic  in  practice,  however  it  may  be 
easier  to  do  so  if  a  tri-valued  range  is  permitted,  e.g.,  (0,  1,  ?)  where  "T"  denotes  no 
information  for  these  arguments.  Alternatively,  (0,  ?>  and  (1,  ?>  are  possible  ranges  for 
a  K  function,  as  are  ordered  sets  having  a  small  number  of  elements.  (An  additional 
restriction  might  be  that  the  nodes  sj  and  Sj  representing  the  first  two  arguments  be 
such  that  h(sj,  Sj)  <  2,  e.g.  as  would  be  the  case  if  Sj  and  Sj  are  successors  of  the 
previously  expanded  node.)  This  sort  of  heuristic  function  would  give  exact  Information 
in  a  subset  of  cases  rather  than  inexact  information  (in  general)  for  all  cases. 


3.7  DEBET  Results  as  a  Step  Toward  a  Theory  About  the  Relation  of 
"Heuristic  Knowledge"  to  Performance 


In  this  addendum  to  Chapter  3  we  prefer  several  informal  interpretations  of  the 
technical  results  presented  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  viewing  those 
results  as  an  instance  of  a  formal  (but  limited)  theory  within  a  restricted  technical 
context  about  "knowledge"  and  its  relation  to  problem  solving  performance.  Our 
approach  is  to  ask;  If  there  were  to  exist  a  mathematical  theory  about  "knowledge", 
what  might  it  tell  us?  In  what  sort  of  terms  might  its  statements  be  expressed?  In 
answer,  we  highlight  certain  characteristics  of  the  DEBET  model  (hat  may  serve  as 
possible  guidelines  in  developing  such  a  theory.  Although  informal,  these  comments  are 
intended  to  convey  in  as  precise  a  form  as  is  now  possible  a  set  of  constraints  within 
which  work  toward  a  rigorous  theory  of  “knowledge"  might  proceed. 


The  experience  of  AI  researchers  with  knowledge-based  systems  can  be 
summarized  by  the  statement  "Expert  knowledge  buys  expert  performance"  (see  e.g., 
[Feigenbaum  1977]).  Determining  exactly  how  much  knowledge  buys  how  much 
performance  is  problematic,  however,  because  a  rigorous  theory  would  require  that 
"knowledge"  and  "performance"  be  well-defined,  measurable  quantities.  Whereas 
attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  the  performance  of  certain  AI  systems  under 
varying  conditions  (e.g.,  [Paxton  1976]  and  others),  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  to  measure 


or  even  delimit,  in  a  uniform  and  objective  way,  the  "knowledge"  possessed  by  such 
programs.  Our  approach  in  this  chapter  has  been  to  obtain  precise  answers  in  a 
■technical  context  that  is  impoverished  relative  to  the  sophistication  of  contemporary  AI 
systems. 

First  we  observe  that  DEBET  says  nothing  about  "knowledge"  per  se,  but  only 
about  the  operational  consequences  of  "knowledge".  That  is,  the  "knowledge"  embodied 
in  a  heuristic  function  K  is  such  that  K’s  distance  estimates  are  bounded  by  the  values 
given  by  its  characteristic  KMIN  and  KMAX  functions.  We  posit  a  formal  tr.odel  of 
"knowledge"  itself  in  v/hich  there  are  at  least  as  many  distinct  "states  of  knowledge"  as 
there  are  distinct  <KMIN,  KMAX>.  That  is,  if  the  possible  "states  of  knowledge"  can  be 
delimited  as  a  set,  then  the  cardinality  of  that  set  is  not  less  than  the  cardinality  of 
KB^  Henceforth  we  speak  only  of  KB*. 

DEBET  specifies  the  relation  between  "knowledge"  and  performance  by  defining 
on  the  set  KB*  a  function  (i.e.,  XWORST)  whose  range  is  another  set  consisting  of 

functions  of  the  form  IN  ->  IN  (i.e.,  the  set,  call  it  P  of  performance  functions  mapping 
the  size  of  the  problem  to  the  number  of  steps  executed).  (For  simplicity,  we  Ignore 

W.) 

This  distinction  between  the  knowledge  set  and  the  performance  function  set 
suggests  that  theories  about  "knowledge"  of  the  sort  discussed  here  distinguish  the 
"knowledge"  from  the  "knowledge  engine".  In  DEBET  the  A*  "knowledge  engine"  Is  a 
parameterized  problem  solving  mechanism  whose  performance  in  solving  a  class  of 
problems  varies  with  (i.e.,  is  a  function  of)  the  "knowledge"  it  is  given.  The  set  KB* 
exists  independently  of  A*}  it  iiappens  to  be  the  domain  of  a  particular  function  we 
have  called  XWORST.  We  say  that  a  "knowledge  engine"  is  comparable  to  A*  if  it 
Induces  a  function  having  the  same  domain  and  range  as  XWORST,  and  there  as  many 
such  mutually  comparable  "knowledge  engines"  as  there  are  distinct  functions  from  KB* 
to  P.  For  example,  ordered  depth-first  search  and  the  B*  algorithm  schema  [Berliner 
1978]  are  comparable  to  A*  in  this  sense,  since  the  heuristics  each  can  use  can  be 
tvtodelled  by  <KMIN,  KMAX>  functions,  and  each  causes  nodes  to  be  expanded.  (As 
defined  in  Chapter  2,  ordered  depth-first  search  is  identical  to  A*  under  the  restriction 
that  the  next  node  expanded  must  always  be  selected  from  among  the  successors  of 
the  last  node  expanded.)  Hence  an  interesting  open  problem  is  to  derive  a  similar 
XWORST  function,  assuming  as  the  "knowledge  engine"  ordered  depth-first  search  or 


the  B*  algorithm  instead  of  A*.  If  you  give  an  engine  more  knowledge,  i.e.,  less  errorful 
knowledge,  ttien  it  performs  better  (i.e.,  the  monotonicity  results).  But  some  engines 
can  do  more  than  others  (or  do  it  faster)  with  the  knowledge  they  are  given.  Hence  in 
our  distinction,  "knowledge"  is  equated  with  the  set  KB*  and  a  "knowledge  engine"  Is 
equated  with  a  particular  mapping  from  KB*  to  P. 

This  distinction  between  "knowledge"  and  "knowledge  engine"  suggests  a 
possible  analog  to  the  concept  of  IQ.  It  would  seem  natural  that  the  study  of  artificiai 
Intelligence  should  include  the  concept  of  the  "IQ"  of  an  intelligent  mechanism,  but 
quantifying  the  concept  is  r;roblematic  in  the  general  case.  (Lest  the  term  "IQ"  connote 
inappropriate  human-like  qualifies,  we  suggest  the  term  "Performance  Capability"  or 
"PC"  in  the  context  of  machine  intelligence.)  The  iQ  value  for  a  human  is  defined  by  a 
scalar  quantity  measuring  his  or  her  performance  for  one  particular  state  of 
knowledge,  namely  that  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  test.  (We  consider  IQ  here  more 
as  an  absolute  measure  than  as  a  relative  measure  based  on  age  comparisons.)  The 
human’s  IQ  does  not  indicate  what  his  performance  would  be  given  more  or  less  or 
different  knowledge  than  that  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  test.  Hence  person  A  may 
score  higher  than  person  B  simply  because  A  has  a  larger  or  more  accessible  store  of 
relevant  knowledge  than  does  B,  rather  than  because  A  is  inherently  more  capable 
than  B,  but  a  single  IQ  test  cannot  distinguish  these  two  cases  In  contrast,  we  can 
define  the  PC  of  a  problem  solving  mechanism  as  a  quantitative  measure  of  its 
performance  as  a  function  of  the  "knowledge"  it  is  given,  e.g.,  the  XWORST  mapping 
from  knowledge  set  to  performance  set.  The  XWORST  mapping  is  like  a  function 
z  «  f(x,  y)  that  describes  a  surface  in  3-space  above  the  x-y  plane.  Each  of  the  axes 
(one  corresponding  to  KMIN,  one  to  KMAX,  and  the  vertical  axis  to  XWORST),  however, 
is  not  a  linear  ordering  of  integers  or  reals,  but  rather  an  infinite  continuous  lattice  of 
functions  on  the  non-negative  integers.  Hence  the  PC  (i.e.,  in  this  case,  XWORST)  maps 
each  point  in  the  "plane"  of  "knowledge"  to  its  corresponding  value  of  performance. 
As  different  human  individuals  have  different  IQs,  so  with  the  PCs  of  different  problem 
solving  mechanisms,  if  they  are  comparable  in  the  sense  defined  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  The  general  usefulness  of  a  quantitative  definition  of  the  PC  of  a 
"knowledge-parameterized"  problem-solving  mechanism  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 
As  used  here,  it  is  simply  an  interpretation  for  particular  mathematical  results. 


The  DEBET  results  furthermore  reveal  some  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
attempting  to  formalize  complex  quantities  such  as  "knowledge".  Here  the  "knowledge" 
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of  a  heuristic  is  modeled  by  the  functions  that  bound  the  values  it  computes,  and  the 
difficulties  arise  in  attempting  to  manipulate  a  function  of  functions.  For  example,  the 
results  that  cost  increases  monotonically  with  relative  error  (i.e.,  Theorems  3.3-3  and 
3.3-4)  suggest  it  would  be  interesting  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  cost  increases 
per  unit  increase  in  error.  (In  familiar  terms,  if  the  heuristic  is  improved  a  little,  does 
cost  decrease  a  little  or  a  lot?)  If  these  were  continuous  scalar  quantities,  we  would 
simply  take  the  derivative  of  cost  with  respect  to  error.  However,  the  fact  that  both 
cost  and  error  are  functional  quantities  makes  problematic  even  a  precise  formulation 
of  the  question.  Our  efforts  at  defining  partial  orderings  on  KB*  may  be  relevant 
toward  progress  of  this  sort. 

Finally  we  note  that  the  linear/polynomial/exponential  results  reported  in 
Section  3.3  would  seem  to  be  interesting  in  light  of  two  recent  instances,  in  speech 
understanding  [Medress  1977]  and  chess  playing  [SIGART  77],  of  superior 
performance  attained  by  relatively  simple  mechanisms,  HARPY  and  CHESS  4.5 
respectively,  that  rely  more  on  extensive  and  efficient  search  than  on  "knowledge" 
about  the  problem  domain.  (See  also  [Siklossy  et.  al.  1973],  which  compares  a 
breadth-first  search  program  with  the  Logic  Theorist,)  These  instances,  while  possibly 
coincidental,  support  a  hypothesis  that  "simple  suffices",  i.e.,  that  for  many  tasks  there 
exist  simple  mechanisms  giving  excellent  perform  jnce,  implying  that  in  these  cases 
"expert  knowledge"  is  not  a  necessity.  The  results  given  in  this  chapter  can  be 
interpreted  as  one  bit  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  since  guaranteed  good  performance 
of  A*  (a  simple  mechanism)  requires  an  extremely  accurate  heuristic.  Since  these  am 
worst  case  rather  than  average  case  results,  great  weight  cannot  be  granted  this 
evidence. 


Figure  3.1-2  In  the  DEBET  model  each  heuristic  function  causes  certain 
aubtrees  of  nodes  to  be  expanded  in  the  worst  case.  Each  such  subtree 
of  expanded  nodes  is  a  uniform  tree  rooted  at  one  of  the  nodes  on  the 
solution  path.  The  depth  of  the  subtree  rooted  at  the  solution  path  node 
that  is  r  steps  from  the  goal  node  is  given  by  Y^AX(r) .  Later  we  define 
YMAX  as  a  function  of  the  heuristic  bounding  functions  KMIN  and  KMAX  and 
of  a  scalar  weighting  value  W,  as  well  as  of  r. 


Figure  3.1-3  Nodes  at  distance  4  from  the  goal  node,  for  a  uniform  tree 
T(2,4)  having  branching  factor  M  =  2  and  depth  of  goal  N  =  4. 


Figure  3.1-4  For  an  arbitrary  evaluation  lunction  F(s)  such  that  k* 
terminates  using  that  function,  an  arbitrary  node  s  not  on  the  solution 
path  is  expanded  iff  the  maximuti  F  value  for  nodes  in  set  A  is  less  than 
or  equal  to  the  maximum  F  value  for  nodes  in  set  B. 


Figure  3.1-5  (a)  Hypothetical  K(s)  values  for  nodes  in  a  portion  of  T(2,4). 

(b)  KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i)  values  corresponding  to  these  K(s) 
values. 
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K  =  heuristic 
estimate  of 
distance  to 
goa. 


KMAVU)^  1-^  A 


K/Vl  /y  U)  ~ 


^  i  =  actual  distance  to  goal 

Figure  3.1-6  Boi'nds  on  heuristic  estimates  of  distance  to  goal  vs. 
actual  distance  to  goal 

An  example  of  a  "linearly-bounded'*  heuristic  function,  taking  the 
form  KMIN(i)  =  a  i  and  KMAX(i)  =  b  i.  In  this  case  a  =  .5  and  b  =  1.2. 
Hence  we  identify  this  heuristic  function  as  <a,b>  =  <.5,1.2> 


KMiimy  =  0  ■■  -< - 1 - » - 1 - 1 - 

KMAX(i)  =  i  ®  ^  3  V  S' 


Figure  3.1-7  The  set  of  all  ’’linearly  bounded"  heuristic  functions 
represented  as  the  portion  of  the  Euclidean  plane  for  which  b  >  a- 
The  point  (a,b)  in  the  plane  corresponds  to  the  heuristic  funcRon 
<a,b>  having  KMIN(i)  =  a  i  and  KMAX(i)  =  b  i. 

In  the  upper  left  "blowup",  the  average  of  the  heuristic  distance  estimate 
are  greater  than  the  actual  distances.  The  estimates  in  the  blowup 
at  upper  right  are  the  same  as  the  average  estimates  at  upper  left, 
but  with  no  variation. 
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T 1  %  L  6(0^4  ri 


Figure  3.1-8  Analogous  to  Figure  3.1-5a.  The  K(s)  values  here  differ 
from  those  in  Figure  3.1-53)  but  correspond  to  the  same  KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i) 
values  as  in  Figure  3.1-5b. 


i-  n  A  H  A 


Figure  3.1-9  KWORSTCs)  values  corresponding  to  the  KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i) 
values  in  Figure  3.1-5b. 


l-s=. 
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Figure  3.2--3  Subtrees  of  expanded  nodes  under  the  condition  that 
the  length  of  a  ’’garden  path’  is  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  the  root  node  ©f  the  subtree  to  the  goal  node,  i.e,, 

YMAX(r)  =  c  r.  All  linearly-bounded  heuristic  functions  take  this 

form. 


Figure  3.2-M  Iso-cost  contour  lines  for  linearly  bounded  heuristic  function 
Note  that  X',fl/ORST(H,a,b,N)  =  N  for  functions  <a,b>  such  that  b=a>1 

If  b  ^  1  then  XWORST(M,a,b,N)  =  oCM^  -* ) 

If  b  <  1  then  X'/^'ORSTCM.a ,b ,N)  =  0(M^  N(1-a)/(Ua)  J) 

A  straight  line  through  the  origin  (dashed  line)  corresponds  to 
multiplying  a  and  b  by  the  same  factor. 


Figure  3.2-5 
Let  C(a,b)  * 


J"  b  -  a  if  b  >  1 
b  +  a 

1  -  a  if  b  <  1 
1  +  a 

Then  )C.-raRST(M,a,b,N) 

^  Q(f^LC(a,b)  N 

The  function  C(a,b)  defines  a 
surface  above  the  a,b  plane. 

The  heavy  lines  plot  contours  of 
the  C(a,b)  surface  for  the  line 
segments  b  =  .25,  b  =  .5,  b  =  1, 
b  =  1.5,  and  b  =  2.  k  point  on 
the  C(a,b)  surface  corresponds 
to  an  instantiation  of 
X170RST(M,a,b,N)  for  fixed  a  and 
b  as  a  function  of  branching 
factor  M  and  depth  of  goal  N. 
Note  that  the  diagram  is  drawn 
to  scale. 


Figure  3.2-6 

Plots  of  contours  of  the 
C(a,b)  surface  for  the 
rays  bra,  br1.5a,  br2a, 
and  a=0.  The  arrows 
indicate  direction  of 
decreasing  C(a,b). 
Multiplying  a  and  b  by 
the  same  factor  is 
equivalent  to  moving 
along  one  such  contour . 
The  diagram  is  d  awn  to 
scale. 
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0  5  10  15  20  25 

i  >  actual  distance  to  goal  node 

Figure  3.3-3  <r(i)  -  Relative  error  function  for  Kj 
(Derived  from  KMINfi)  and  KMAX(i}  data  in  Figure  2.4-3) 


^MAXCa) 


(a)  <KMIN,KMAX>  fonn 


A  S  10 

(b)  equivalent  <f(i)  form 


4  -■  0^‘j}  "  ;  ‘ 

(c)  Computation  or  the  value  of  YMAX(2)  for  the  function  depicted  in 
(a)  and  (b).  YMAX(2)  =  L  yint(2)  J  =  1 

Figure  3.3-4  Geometric  canputation  of  YMAX(i)  from  5(i)  for  a  particul; 
hypothetical  heuristic  function  that  is  "IM-never-overesbimating” 

(See  text.  See  also  Figure  3.2-2.) 


(d)  Geometric  computation  to  determine  that  YVIAX(5)  =  yint(5) 


(e)  Relation  between  relative  error  (i)  and  yint(i)/i 
Note  that  yint(2)/2  and  yint(5)/5  are  determined  from 
diagrams  (c)  and  (d). 


Figure  3.3-^  (continued) 


13^ 


Figure  3.3-5  The  relation  between  relative  error  5'(i)  and  yint(i)/i 
for  a  case  in  which  vTCi)  increases  monotonically  with  i. 

(See  Theorem  3.3-2.) 


I  «  actual  distance  to  goal  node 


Figure  3.3-6  Comparison  of  the  KMIN(i)  functions  corresponding  to  different  -J(I)  functions 
(with  KMAX(i)  «  i  In  each  case) 

The  KMIN(i)  functions  have  different  assymptotlc  growth  rates. 


m 


s 


ILN\^ 
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Figure  3.3-7  The  class  of  IM-never-overestimating  heuristic  functions 
depicted  schematically  as  a  lattice.  (Unlike  this  schematic  lattice, 
the  actual  lattice  is  an  infinite  continuous  lattice.)  Xi/JORST  is 
defined  as  a  particular  function  on  this  lattice 


*  ,5" 


Figure  3.4-1  For  the  class  of  linearly-bounded  heuristic  functions, 
the  line  b  =  2a/(1+a)  divides  those  functions  for  which  \i  =  .5  gives 
sii  aller  X'/^ORST  cost  (for  all  N)  than  W  =  1.0  from  those  functions 
for  which  W  =  .5  gives  larger  cost  than  W  =  1.0.  (See  also  Figures 
3.2-4  and  3.2-6.) 
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Figure  3.5-1  Predicted  worst  case  number  of  nodes  expanded  for  heuristic  Ko 
based  on  KMIN(I)  and  KMAXfi)  data  from  Figure  2.4-3 


Figure  3.5-2  Predicted  vs.  observed  number  of  nodes  expanded  in  worst  case  tor 
S-puzzle  heuristic 

XW0RST(K2»  W,  N)  is  predicted  (dash),  XMAX{K2,  W,  N)  is  experimental  (solid) 
Each  data  point  on  solid  curves  based  on  up  to  40  algorithm  executions  (a.e.) 

895  a.o.  total  for  W  •-  .5  (solid  curve),  and  640  a.e.  total  for  W  «■  .2  (solid  curve) 
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0  5  10  15  20  25 

N  »  depth  of  goal 


figure  3.5-3  XWORST(K,W,N)  and  XMAX(K,W,N)  for  K2,  different  values  of  W 
XWORSKKg,  W,  N)  Is  predicted  (dash),  XMAXtKg,  W,  N)  Is  experimental  (solid) 
Each  data  point  on  solid  curves  based  on  up  to  40  algorithm  executions  (a.e.) 
897  a.e.  total  for  each  of  W  «  .7  (solid  curve),  and  W  -  1.0  (solid  curve) 


0  5  10  15  20  25 

N  -  depth  of  goal 


Figure  3.5-4  Analogous  to  Figure  3.5-2,  (or  heuristic  Kj 

XWORSKKp  W,  N)  is  predicted  (dash),  XMAX(Kj,  W,  N)  Is  experimental  (solid) 

Each  data  point  on  solid  curves  based  on  up  to  40  algorithm  executions  (a.e.) 
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Figure  3.5-5  Analogous  to  Figure  3.5-3,  for  heuristic 

XWORST(Kj,  W,  N)  is  predicted  (dash),  XMAX(Kj,  W,  N)  is  experimental  (solid) 

Each  data  point  on  solid  curves  based  on  up  to  AO  algorithm  executions  (a.e.) 


N  -  depth  of  goal 


Figure  3.5-6  Analogous  to  Figure  3.5-2,  for  heuristic  Kg 

XWORSKKg,  W,  N)  is  predicted  (dash),  XMAX(Kg,  W,  N)  is  experimental  (solid) 

Each  data  point  on  solid  curves  based  on  up  to  AO  algorithm  executions  (a.o.) 
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Figure  3.5-7  Analogous  to  Figure  3.5-3,  for  heuristic  Kg 

•  XWORSKKg,  W,  N)  Is  predicted  (dash),  XMAX(K3,  W,  N)  is  experimental  (solid) 
Each  dat »  point  on  solid  curves  based  on  up  to  40  algorithm  executions  (a.e.) 


E(K,W) 


W 


Figure  3.5-8  E{K,W)  ■  RMS  of  factor  of  difference  between 
XWORSKK,  W,  N)  and  XMAX(K,  W,  N)  averaged  over  common  values  of  N 
Each  data  point  represents  up  to  895  experimental  observations 


E<K,W)  10 


K2 


Figure  3.5-9  E(K,W)  »  RMS  factor  of  difference  between  XW0RST(K,W,N)  and  XMAX(K,W,N) 
(Different  scale  of  ordinate  axis  from  Figure  3.5-8) 

Experimental  observations  (for  XMAX)  based  on  more  than  26,000  algorithm  executions 
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Figure  3.5-10  The  "Knight’s-Move"  graph  on  an  unbounded  board  (square  on 
board  =  node  in  graph;  an  edge  connects  two  nodes  if  the  corresponding 
squares  are  separated  by  a  knight's  move) .  Numbers  in  squares  indicate 
minimum  nunber  of  knight's  moves  from  square  labelled  "0"  (i.e.,  distance 
in  the  graph  between  these  two  nodes) . 


I 


Figure  3.5-11 

Let  denote  the 

rectilinear  distance  function 
between  squares  s  and  t  on  the 
board.  The  diagram  plots  the 
bounding  functions  of 

when  used  as  an  estimator  of 
the  nunber  of  Knight  moves 
required  to  move  fj-om  square  s 
to  square  t  (i.e.,  as  an  estimator 
of  distance  between  nodes  in  the 
Knight's-move  graph). 
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CHAPTER  4 

Experimental  Case  Studies  of  Backtrack  vs.  Waltz-type  vs. 
New  Algorithms  for  Satisficing  Assignment  Problems^ 


4.0  Summary  of  Chapter 

Any  instance  of  a  certain  class  or  satisficing  assignment  problerri  (or  SAP,  defined 
formally  in  Section  4.1.1,  and  as  distinguished  from  optimizing  assignment  problems)  can  be 
solved  using  the  so-called  backtrack  search  algorithm,  as  defined  in  general  form  by  Golomb 
&  Baumert  [1965],  but  little  is  knov/n  in  general  about  ti.e  computational  requirements  of  this 
algorithm.  Believing  the  backtrack  algorithm  to  be  inefficient,  Waltz  [1972,  1975]  and  other 
researchers  in  artificial  intelligence  have  devised  an  alternative  general  algorithm  for  SAPs 
that  is  based  on  constraint  satisfaction  principles,  but  claims  about  its  efficiency  have  been 
based  on  skimpy  hard  data.  Mackworth  [1977]  surveys  and  adds  to  reports  by  Sussman  & 
McDermott  [1972],  Gaschnig  [1974],  and  others  documenting  the  inefficiencies  of  backtrack  in 
specific  instances,  and  Mackworth  also  surveys  the  generalizations  of  Waltz’  algorithm  given 
by  Gaschnig  [1974],  Rosenfeid,  et  al.,  [1976],  and  others.  Mackworth  conjectures  of  the 
backtrack  algorithm  that  "the  time  taken  to  find  a  solution  tends  to  be  exponential  in  the 
number  of  variables,  both  in  worst  case  and  on  the  average"  [1977,  p.  100],  and  that  Waltz- 
type  algorithms  are  "clearly  more  effective  than  automatic  backtracking"  [1977,  p.  116]. 
Here  we  report  experimental  results  that,  among  other  things,  contradict  these  conjectures  in 
almost  all  cases  observed. 

The  results  we  report  compare  experimental  performance  measurements  under 
identical  conditions  of  the  backtrack  algorithm,  a  new  version  of  the  Waltz  algorithm  called 
DEEB,  and  three  new  general  aigorithrr.s  for  SAPs,  which  we  call  BACKMARK,  BACKJUMP,  and 
DEELEV.  (BACKMARK  and  BACKJUMP  do  backtracking  with  less  redundancy  than  the  classic 
algorithm;  DEELEV  backtracks  to  a  partial  solution  at  level  i  in  the  search  tree  and  then  gives 
control  to  DEEB.)  These  algorithms  are  compared  by  each  of  three  related  performancr^ 
measures,  using  as  case  studies  four  sample  sets  of  EAPs: 

SI)  a  set  of  so-callsd  N-Qusens  SAPs  (i.e.,  place  N  queens  on  an  NxN  chess  board  so  that  no 
two  attack  each  other);  In  this  sample  set  there  is  one  sample  for  each  value  of  N,  in 
which  the  "candidate  values"  (i.e.,  squares  in  a  row  of  the  board)  of  each  "problem 
variable"  (i.e.,  queen)  are  ordered  in  the  "obvious"  left  to  right  order; 


^  The  bulk  of  the  experimental  data  reported  in  this  chapter  appeared  first  in  [Gaschnig 
197S]  and  [Gaschnig  1977b].  Algorithm  BACKMARK  was  first  described  in  [Gaschnig  1977b] 
(there  called  BKMARK).  Algorithm  BACKJUMP  was  first  described  in  [Gaschnig  1978]  (there 
called  BKJ'JMP). 


52)  a  set  of  N-queens  SAPs  in  which  for  each  value  of  N  there  are  30  to  100  samples  in 
which  the  candidate  values  for  each  problem  variable  are  first  permuted  randomly 
before  commencinp,  the  search; 

53)  a  set  of  randomly  generated  SAPs  whose  size  and  "degree  of  constraint"  (L)  parameters 

are  chosen  to  match  those  of  individual  N-Queens  SAPs  {one  parameter  set  for  each 
value  of  N  tested,  50  to  250  samples  per  distinct  parameter  set); 

54)  a  set  of  randomly  generated  SAPs  having  identical  size  and  varying  values  of  L,  hence 
suitable  for  determining  how  efficiency  varies  with  degree  of  constraint,  all  other  things 
being  equal.  (150  samp'es  for  each  of  9  values  of  L) 

The  three  performance  measures  for  which  v/e  collected  data  are:  T,  the  number  of 
"pair-test"s,  an  instance  of  which  for  the  8-Queens  problem  tells  whether  a  queen  on  a  given 
square  attacks  a  queen  on  another  given  square;  D,  the  number  of  distinct  pair-tests 
executed  during  a  search;  and  M  «  T/D,  a  redundancy  .alio  measuring  the  number  of  times 
each  distinct  pair-test  is  computed.  Mostly,  we  are  concerned  with  the  number  of  steps  to 
find  any  solution  as  opposed  to  find  all  solutions.  For  sample  sets  S2,  S3,  and  SA,  we  take  the 
mean  value  of  the  performance  measures  over  the  samples  corresponding  to  each  value  of  N, 
and  measure  its  accuracy  in  estimating  the  exact  value  to  which  it  corresponds. 

By  comparing  the  performances  of  the  four  algorithms  mentioned  above  for  N-queens 
SAPs  using  "left-to-right"  candidate  value  ordering  (i.e.,  sample  set  SI)  with  the 
corresponding  performances  for  N-Queens  SAPs  using  random  candidate  value  (c.v.)  ordering 
(sample  set  S2),  our  purpose  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  randomizing  the  inputs  to 
these  algorithms  in  this  way  affects  the  resulting  performance. 

By  comparing  the  performances  of  the  algorithms  for  "random  N-Queens"  problems 
(sample  set  S3)  with  the  corresponding  performances  for  the  N-queens  problems  using 
random  c.v.  ordering  (sample  set  S2),  our  purpose  is  twofold:  first,  simply  to  generalize  the 
comparative  algorithm  performance  data  from  N-Queens  SAPs  to  a  broader  class  of  SAPs,  and 
second,  to  determine  whether  "natural"  or  "particular  situation"  problems  such  as  N-Queens 
SAPs  are  typical  of  or  distinguishable  from  parametrically  similar  problems  that  are 
generated  randomly.  The  outcome  suggests  whether  future  analyses  of  simple  i.i.d. 
probabilistic  models  of  SAPS  can  yield  accurate  predictions  of  the  algorithms’  performances 
for  "natural"  problems,  i.e.,  whether  results  for  randomly  generated  problems  permit  accurate 
predictions  for  particular  "structured”  problems. 

Note  that  as  in  Chapter  2,  our  technical  objective  here  is  simply  to  obtain 
experimentally  the  performance  values  plotted  in  the  figures  of  this  chapter  arid  tabulated  in 
Appendix  C  of  the  dissertation.  Hence  we  provide  a  body  of  quantitative  data  against  which 
to  test  future  speculations  and  mathematical  theories.  The  results  of  more  than  13,000 
distinct  algorithm  executions  support,  among  others,  the  following  conclusions: 

Cl)  In  al!  observed  cases  of  N-Queens  SAPs  (sample  sets  SI  and  S2),  the  new  algorithm 
BACKMARK  executes  fewer  pair-tests  (Tf(N))  than  do  algorithms  BACKTRACK,  DEEB,  and 
BACKJUMP  under  identical  conditions,  in  some  cases  fewer  by  a  factor  of  10.  BACKMARK 
is  observed  to  approach  optimality  more  closely  than  tlie  other  three  algorithms  with 
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respect  to  the  Mf  redundancy  ratio;  few  pair-tests  are  ever  recomputed.  To  be 
concrete,  BACKMARK  finds  solutions  to  the  50-Queens  problem  (having  a  search  space 
of  size  about  10®^)  at  the  average  rate  of  one  per  9  cpu-seconds  on  a  DEC  KL-10. 


C2)  In  almost  all  observed  cases  of  N-Queens  SAPs  (sample  sets  SI  and  S2),  the  Waltz-type 
algorithm  DEEB  executes  more  pair-tests  on  the  average  than  do  the  other  three 
algorithms  under  identical  conditions. 

C3)  For  N-Queens  SAPs  (sample  sets  SI  and  S2)  and  each  algorithm,  we  also  observe  that 
randomizing  the  ordering  of  candidate  values  of  each  problem  variable  before 
commencing  the  search  causes  fewer  pair-tests  (mean  Tj(N))  to  be  executed  on  the 
average  for  the  larger  values  of  N  tested  than  if  the  "left-to-right"  c.v.  ordering  is  used, 
fewer  by  as  much  as  a  factor  of  498  in  one  case  observed!  The  difference  in  efficiency 
between  random  c.v.  ordering  and  "left-to-right"  c.v.  ordering  is  much  less  for  smaller 
values  of  N  tested. 


C4)  Conclusions  Cl  and  C2  above  are  further  supported  by  analogous  data  obtained  for  a  set 
of  "random-N-Queens"  SAPs  (sample  set  S3).  Comparison  of  these  "random-N-queens" 
data  with  the  corresponding  "N-Queens"  data  (sample  set  S2)  shows  that  these  two 
sample  sets  of  SAPs  are  sharply  more  distinguishable  for  N  >  10  than  for  N  <  10  (i.e., 
the  ratios  of  corresponding  algorithm  performances  differs  sharply  from  the  value  1), 
and  are  sharply  less  distinguishable  by  algorithm  DEEB  than  by  the  other  three 
algorithms.  Note  in  particular  that  for  N  2  10,  N-Queens  SAPs  require  many  more  pair- 
tests  to  be  executed  on  the  average  than  is  the  case  for  the  corresponding  random-N- 
Queens  SAPs.  (Why  this  should  be  the  case  remains  unknown.) 


C5)  Results  reported  for  sample  set  S4  also  support  conclusions  Cl  and  C2.  Furthermore,  the 
results  indicate  that  the  number  of  steps  executed  (mean  T((L))  depends  strongly  on 
degree  of  constrai’-^  ('  ),  spanning  a  range  whoso  extremes  differ  by  a  factor  of  791 


among  the  cas 
suggests  the  s 
performance 
show  in  pari' 
highly  constrair  t 


I!  For  each  of  the  four  algorithms  tested,  a  plot  of  the  data 
a  single  sharp  peak  in  Tf(L)  at  L  0.6.  The  peak  and  range  of 
reflected  in  both  D((L)  and  Mj(L)  as  well  as  in  Tf(L).  These  data 
the  Waltz-type  algorithm  does  not  better  the  others  on  the 
ms  tested. 


These  specific  experimental  results  contradict  some  previous  conjectures,  support 
others,  and  reveal  new  phenomena.  They  support  the  more  general  statement  that  relatively 
simple  algorithms  applied  to  relatively  simple  problems  can  yield  rather  complex  behavior. 
The  present  data  expose  trends  in  efficiency  and  other  patterns  of  performance  that  vary 
with  the  algorithm,  the  set  of  problem  instances,  and  the  performance  measure.  Seeing  these 
raw  performance  data  and  recognizing  these  trends  and  patterns  therein  helps  to  increase 
our  understanding  of  the  complex  behaviors  of  these  algorithms,  providing  a  more  extensive 
basis  in  fact  for  future  generalizations. 


We  make  no  claims  about  the  performances  of  these  algorithms  except  for  the  cases 
tested  here,  but  propose  additional  experiments  to  provide  evidence  on  which  to  base  such 
claims. 
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All  good  intellects  have  repeated,  since  Bacon’s  time, 
that  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge  but  that  which  is 
based  on  observed  facts. 

Auguste  Comte 


» 

4.1  Backtrack  vs.  Waltz-typ©  Algorithms:  What  to  Measure  and  Why 


4.1.1  Definitions,  Examples,  and  Elementary  Results 

In  this  chapter  we  measure  eyperimentally  the  performances  of  several  algorithms  — 
some  known  previously  and  some  new  --  in  solving  selections  of  instances  of  a  certain  class 
of  satisficing  assignment  problems,  of  which  the  Eight  Queens  problem  and  map  coloring 
problems  are  elementary  examples. 

The  problems  spanned  by  this  class  differ  greatly  in  their  individual  characteristics. 
This  makes  the  backtracking  algorithm  and  the  other  algorithms  considered  here  very  useful, 
In  that  they  can  be  applied  in  many  diverse  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  generality 
Of  the  problem  class  also  makes  a  general  analysis  of  the  algorithms  problematic,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  performances  of  the  algorithms  in  detail  for  a 
particular  problem  to  be  solved: 

"One  of  the  chief  difficulties  associated  with  the  so-called  backtracking  technique 
for  combinatorial  problems  has  been  our  inability  to  predict  the  efficiency  of  a 
given  algorithm,  or  to  compare  the  efficiencies  of  different  approaches,  without 
actually  writing  and  running  the  programs."  [Knulh  1975,  p,  121] 

Knuth  [1975]  derived  analytically  a  predictor  for  the  number  of  steps  executed  by 
BACKTRACK  for  the  case  in  which  the  solution  criterion  is  to  find  all  solutions  oi  the  given 
problem.  Here  we  are  mostly  concerned  with  the  case  cf  finding  any  one  solution,  which 
would  seem  to  be  more  realistic  in  many  practical  circumstances  than  finding  all  solutions,  and 
which  also  seems  to  be  more  difficult  to  analyze  mathematically.  Accordingly,  here  we  eschew 
any  mathematical  analysis  of  these  algorithms,  instead  choosing  simply  to  measure  the 
algorithms’  performances  under  diverse  experimental  conditions.  Our  objective  then  is  to 
measure  in  case  studies  the  values  against  which  a  future  analysis  could  test  its  predictions, 
and  to  reveal  patterns  in  the  performances  that  may  provide  insight  and  direction  by  which 
to  guide  the  development  of  such  analysis.  In  particular,  we  wish  to  subject  to  the  test  of 


hard  data  previous  conjectures  about  the  relative  performances  of  backtracking  and  Waltz’ 
constraint  satisfaction  algorithm. 


In  this  section  we:  define  formally  a  class  of  satisficing  assignment  problems;  cite  and 
contrast  familiar  instances  of  these  problems;  define  a  version  of  the  classic  backtrack 
algorithm  and  illustrate  its  inefficiency  by  an  example;  define  performance  measures  by  which 
to  compare  the  algorithms  considered  in  this  chapter;  describe  the  constraint  satisfaction 
algorithm  devised  by  Waltz  as  an  alternative  to  backtracking  and  cite  conjectures  in  the 
literature  about  its  performance;  and  than,  having  finished  the  preliminaries,  report 
elementary  experimental  comparisons  of  the  backtrack  algorithm  with  the  Waltz-type 
algorithm  for  a  sample  of  N-Queens  problems. 

A  satisficing  assignment  problem  (SAP)  is  defined  by  a  set  of  problem  variables,  each 
of  which  can  taKe  on  any  of  a  given  set  of  candidate  values.  The  object  is  to  find  an 
assignment  of  candidate  values  to  problem  variables  that  satisfies  a  given  set  of  constraint 
relations.  The  “Eight  Queens"  problem  is  a  well-known  SAP  In  which  eight  queens  must  bo 
placed  on  a  chess  board  so  that  no  two  queens  can  take  each  other.  In  general: 

Definition  4.1.^  A  satisficiriR  asslRnment  problem  (SAP)  Is  a  tuple 

{N,Rj,R2 . 

a)  N  is  a  positive  integer  (denoting  the  number  of  problem  variables  x^.xo . X[^j). 

b) Ri,  R2,...,  R|^j  are  arbitrary  finite  sets.  (Associated  with  each  problem  variable  Xj  Is  a 

specified  set  of  a  priori  possible  candidate  values  Rj  =  {Vjj,  Vj2,...,Vj|^,].) 

c)  An  assignment  A  =  (vj,V2,...,V|sj)  of  candidate  values  to  problem  variables  is  an  element  of 

the  cross  product  U  -  Rj  x  R2  x  ...  x  Rfyj.  A{i)  denotes  the  i’th  component  of  A,  and  Aj 
denotes  the  partial  assignment  (A(l),  A(2) . A(i)),  for  1  s  i  s  N. 

d)  For  every  i  and  j  such  that  1  <  i  <  j  S  N,  there  is  defined  a  constraint  relation  Pjj  c  Rj  x  Rj. 

The  relation  Pjj  is  termed  proper  if  and  only  if  P||  c  Rj  x  Rj.  Otherwise  'Pjj  is  the 
universal  relatfon  Ujj  -  Rj  x  Rj.  (Any  two  problem'  variables  are  either  mutualt/ 
constraining,  or  are  not.)  We  also  assume  the  constraint  between  any  two  problem 
variables  is  mutual,  i.e.,  that  Pjj  •>  Pjj  for  all  i  and  j. 


^  Our  formalism  is  similar  to  that  of  of  Mackworth  [1977,  pp.  99-100]  and  Knuth  [1975]. 
Unlike  Mackworth,  however,  we  find  it  more  useful  to  define  the  Pjj  constraints  as  relations 
rather  than  as  predicates  (for  reasons  seen  useful  in  Section  4.4). 
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e)  An  assignment  A  <  U  is  a  solution  if  and  only  if  for  every  i  and  j  such  that  1  s  i  <  j  5  N, 
{A(i),  A(j))  <  P|j  (or  in  predicate  form,  Pjj(A(i),  A(j»  is  vaiid). 

In  the  8-queens  SAP  N  =  8,  the  problem  variable  Xj  corresponds  to  the  i’th  queen,  and 
the  candidate  vaiues  of  each  queen  consist  of  the  a  priori  legai  squares  on  which  that  queen 
can  be  placed.  Since  in  any  solution  the  queens  must  occupy  distinct  rows  of  the  board,  we 
take  Rj  to  consist  of  the  eight  squares  in  row  i  (kj  8,  for  2  i  i  i  8).  For  symmetry  reasons, 
however,  we  restrict  to  consist  of  the  leftmost  four  squares  of  row  1  {I.e.,  kj  4).^  In 
predicate  form,  Pjj(A(i),  A(j))  is  vaiid  for  assignment  A  if  queen  i  on  square  A(i)  does  not 
attack  queen  j  on  square  A(j).  The  eight  queens  problem  generalizes  to  the  N-Queens 
problem,  the  object  of  which  is  to  place  N  queens  on  an  N  by  N  board  so  that  no  two  attack 
each  other. 

Another  familiar  SAP  is  the  problem  of  coloring  a  map  (i.e.,  a  finite  undirected  graph) 
of  N  regions  with  c  colors  so  that  no  two  neighboring  regions  are  assigned  the  same  color 
<e.g.,  see  [Nljenhuis  &  Wilf  1974]).  In  this  case  N  equals  the  number  of  regions  of  the  map 
(i.e.,  the  number  of  nodes  in  the  graph),  and  kj  equals  c  for  each  i  and  Rj  -  {v^,  vg,...,  for 
each  i,  and  Pjj  for  non-neighboring  regions  i  and  j  is  the  universal  relation  Ujj  “  Rj  x  Rj.  For 
neighboring  regions  I  and  j,  Pjj  is  Ujj  -  ((V|^,v^)  |  I  s  k  5  c). 

Other  problems  that  can  be  formulated  as  SAPs  include  labeling  in  a  particular  way 
each  of  the  line  segments  in  a  two-dimensional  projection  of  a  scene  of  polyhedra  [Waltz 
1972,  1975],  other  computer  vision  applications  cited  by  Mackworth  [1977,  pp.115-116], 
finding  Euler  circuits  or  Hamiltonian  circuits  or  spanning  trees  of  a  graph  [Nijenhuis  &  Wilf 
1975],  cryptarithmetic  [Simon  1969],  [Newell  &  Simon  1872],  [Gaschnig  1974],  the  Instant 
Insanity  puzzle  [Knuth  1975],  [Brown  1968],  the  SOMA  cube  puzzle  [Fillmore  &  Williamson 
1974,  p.  51],  [Gardner  1972],  and  space  planning  problems  [Eastman  1972,  1974].  Other 
examples  of  SAPs  are  cited  in  [Golomb  &  Baumert  1965],  [Lauriere  1978],  and  [Mackworth 
107?].  The  N-Queeno  SAPs  are  considered  in  [Floyd  1967],  [Fikes  1970],  and  [Mackworth 

^  Note  that  additional  symmetry  considerations  might  suggest  an  alternative  SAP  formulation 
of  this  problem  that  may  have  fewer  assignments  that  are  solutions.  In  general,  such 
symmetry  issues  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  dissertation;  here  all  statements  concerning 
SAPs  assume  some  definite  formulation  of  the  form  given  in  Definition  4-1.  The  formulation 
of  the  8-queens  SAP  staled  above  is  the  one  used  in  these  experiments.  In  our  formulation 

of  the  M-Queens  problems,  kj  »  [N/2^and  k2  -  k3  -  ...  -  k[^  -  N. 
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1977].^ 

Note  that  the  definition  of  SAP  can  be  generalized  from  having  binary  constraint 
relations  Pjj  E  R;  x  Rj  to  ternary  constraint  relations  Pjj^  c  Rj  x  Rj  x  to  r-ary  constraint 
relations  Piji2...i^  ~  ^'l  ^'2  ^  "■  ^  1  5  r  ^  N.  Such  cases  might  be  distinguished 

by  the  names  2-SAP,  3-SAP,  and  r-SAP,  respectively.  For  example,  the  cryptarithmetic 
problems  considered  in  [Gaschnig  1974]  are  3-SAPs,  but  happen  to  reduce  to  2-SAPs 
because  of  ordering  considerations.  Here  we  consider  only  2-SAPs.^ 

Mackworth  [1977]  describes  another  general  criterion  by  which  SAPs  may  be 
distinguished.  Mackworth  associates  with  each  SAP  a  labeled  directed  graph  whose  N  nodes 
correspond  (one-to-one  onto)  with  the  N  problem  variables,  and  directed  edges  ejj  and  ejj 
connect  the  nodes  corresponding  to  problem  variables  X|  and  Xj  if  and  only  If  Pjj  is  proper. 
Hence  a  SAP  having  N  problem  variables  in  which  every  Pjj  is  proper  corresponds  to  a 
compieto  graph  on  N  nodes.  Hero  we  say  that  such  a  SAP  has  a  complete  consistency  arapht 
otherwise  a  SAP  is  said  to  have  an  incomplete  consistency  n:raDh.  Among  the  SAPs  cited 
above,  N-Queens,  Instant  Insanity,  and  Soma  cube  SAPs  have  complete  consistency  graphs 
<e.g.,  every  queen  (problem  variable)  imposes  a  constraint  directly  on  the  placement  of  every 
other  queen).  In  contrast,  Waltz’  line  drawing  problem,  map  coloring,  and  the  space  planning 
SAPs  have  Incomplete  consistency  graphs  (o.g.,  each  junction  (problem  variable)  in  one  of 
Walt.'?’  line  drawing  problems  is  connected  to  only  a  few  other  junctions,  but  may  constrain 
the  assignments  of  other  junctions  indirectly  by  a  propagation  of  constraint  along  a  path  of 
connected  Junctions).  Except  for  the  results  for  map  coloring  problems  reported  in  Section 
4.5.1,  the  present  experiments  assume  exclusively  SAPs  having  complete  consistency  graphs. 


^  In  addition,  there  is  a  growing  body  of  results  concerning  related  problems.  So  called 
"relaxation"  methods  (probabilistic  versions  of  the  Waltz  constraint  satisfaction  algorithm) 
have  been  applied  to  problems  that  are  probabilistic  analogues  of  SAPs  [Rosenfeid  et  aS. 
1976],  [Zucker  1976],  [Zucker  et  al,  1976].  In  other  settings,  Susaman  and  Stallman  [1977] 
have  devised  a  type  of  "dependency-directed  backtracking",  and  Lindstrom  ([1977],  [1978]) 
has  devised  versions  of  "non-forgetful  backtracking." 


^  Freuder  [1978]  proposes  an  iterative  algorithm  that  solves  an  r-SAP  by  first  solving  a 
related  (r-D-SAP,  but  more  work  is  needed  in  analyzing  the  computational  efficiency  of  this 
algorithm. 
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To  be  concrete,  the  version  of  the  backtrack  algorithm  used  in  these  experiments  Is 
defined  below  as  a  SAIL  procedure®,  in  a  form  that  halts  after  finding  a  single  solution  (if  any 
exist).  Procedure  BACKTRACK  applies  to  any  SAP  having  N  problem  variables,  each  problem 
variable  Xj  having  k[i]  a  priori  possible  candidate  values.  PAIRTEST  is  an  external  procedure 
whose  definition  is  problem  dependent,  such  that  an  assignment  vector  A[1:N]  of  candidate 
values  to  problem  variables  is  a  solution  if  and  only  if  PAlRTESTd,  A[i],  j,  A[j])  is  true  for  all 
1  i  i  <  j  i  N  (e.g.,  in  the  8-Queens  problem,  if  and  only  if  no  queen  can  take  any  other 
queen).  Note  that  vector  A  in  procedure  BACKTRACK  contains  indices  to  the  actual  candidate 
values,  which  are  encoded  in  an  externally  defined  array  VALUES[1:N,  l;Kmax],  where  kmax  is 
the  maximum  of  kj^,  k2,...)K[\i.  Hence  the  arguments  to  PAIRTEST  specify  two  elements  of 
VALUES.  Top  level  invocation  for  the  8-queens  problem  takes  the  form 

tmp  4-  BACKTRACE  1,  8,  A,  B), 

where  the  actual  parameters  A[l!8]  and  B[i:8]  are  one  dimensional  arrays.  In  general,  arrays 
A  and  B  have  dimensionality  A[1:N]  and  Initial  values  of  A  are  irrelevant!  the  initial 

value  of  B[i]  is  assumed  to  be  kj.  BACKTRACK  returns  -1,  with  A  containing  the  indices  of 
the  candidate  values  constituting  the  first  solution  found,  or  returns  0  if  no  solution  exists. 
The  version  of  BACKTRACK  used  in  the  present  experiments  to  find  all  solutions  is  a  trivial 
variation  of  the  procedure  given  below.  For  brevity,  the  symbol  T  stands  below  for 
"comment".  The  code  below  is  valid  for  any  2-SAP,  given  suitable  actual  parameters  N  and 
the  k[i]  and  a  problem  dependent  definition  for  procedure  PAIRTEST. 


®  The  3.A1L  language,  an  extension  of  Algol,  is  described  in  [Swinehart  &  Sproull  1971]. 
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recursive  integer  procedure  backtrack(mfegcr  var,  nj 

integer  array  a,  k); 

!  n  a  no.  of  problem  variables! 

!  k[i]  a  no.  of  candidate  values  of  problem  variable  i; 

!  var  is  the  problem  variable  instantiated  during  current  invocation; 
begin 

integer  i,  val; 
boolean  testfig; 

for  val  <-  1  step  1  until  k[var]  do 

!  instantiate  candidate  values  of  var,  one  by  one} 

begin 

testfig  <-  true; 

for  i  <-  now[var]  step  1  while  i  <  var  and  testfig  do 
testfig  <-  pairtestfi,  a[i],  var,  val); 

!  do.'s  new  queen  on  this  square  attack  queen  i  on  its  assigned  square?; 
Z/ testfig  then  1  if  passed  all  tests,  then...; 

begin 

a[v  ♦-  val; 

i/var  -  n  then  retarn{-\.)  J  found  solution,  so  unwind  to  outermost  cal*» 

else  t/ backtrack(var+ 1,  n,  a,  k)  «  -1  then  return(-l) 

!  if  son  says  to  unwind,  then  tell  father  to  unwind; 

end 

end', 

returniO)  !  backtrack  and  continue  search; 

endi 


We  define  an  elemental  unit  of  computation  to  be  a  consistency  test  or  pair-test,  which 
in  the  case  of  N-queens  problems  tells  whether  a  queen  on  one  specified  square  attacks  o 
queen  on  another  specified  square.  Formally,  a  pair-tost  is  identified  by  a  4  -tuple  (i,y,j,z), 
where  1  i  i  <  j  S  N  and  y  <  Rj  and  z  <  Rj,  which  determines  whether  (y,z)  c  Py.  {In  predicate 
form,  the  unit  is  an  execution  of  Pjj(A<l),  A(j)).}  In  the  experiments,  a  pair-test  corresponds  to 
a  single  invocation  of  procedure  PAIRTEST{i,u,j,v),  where  in  this  context  u  and  v  are  indices 
to  the  ciements  of  Rj  and  Rj  respectively  under  the  ordering  in  which  these  sets  are  Input 
(where  1  u  S  kj  and  1  ^  v  i  kj). 

The  numerous  distinct  partial  instantiations  of  problem  variables  form  a  tree,  as 
depicted  by  the  following  incomplete  trace  of  BACKTRACK  for  the  8-queens  problem.  Each 
occurrence  of  "T"  and  “F"  in  the  trace  indicates  the  outcome  of  a  single  pair-test.  For 
example,  the  entry  "6,4  TTTF"  in  portion  "A"  indicates  that  the  pair-tests  with  arguments 
(6A1*1)»  (6,4,2,!),  (6, 4,3, 5),  and  (6,4,4,2)  returned  the  values  True,  True,  True,  and  False, 

# 


respectively.  Since  a  queen  on  square  (6,4)  attacks  a  queen  on  square  (4,2),  this 
instantiation  of  problem  variable  6  fails  to  be  consistent  with  the  particular  assignments  of 
the  first  four  queens,  and  hence  PAIRTEST(6,4,5,4)  is  not  executed.  This  trace  will  also  be 
referred  to  in  Section  4.2  to  motivate  and  demonstrate  algorithms  BACKMARK  and  BACKJUMP. 
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Incomplete  trace  of  algurithtn  BACKTRACK  for  8-Queens  SAP: 
(Labels  below  on  the  right  are  referred  to  in  the  text.) 

1,1  >c,y  «  qu*«n  x  on  gquar*  row  x,  column  y 

2,1  F 


3.1  F 

3.2  TF 

3.3  F 
aA  TF 
as  TT 

4.1 


■'I 


4.2  TTT 
5.1 


5.2  TTTF 

5.3  TF 

5.4  TTTT 

6,1 


6.2  TTF 

6.3  TF 

6.4  TTTF 

6.5  TTF 

6.6  F 

6.7  TF 
6,B  TTF 


•N-: 


5.6  TF 

5.7  TTF 

5.8  TTTT 

6.1 


A, 3  TF 

4.4  F 

4.5  TF 

4.6  TTF 

4.7  TTT 

6,1 


6.2  TTF 

6.3  TF 

6.4  TTTF 

6.5  TTF 

6.6  F 

6.7  TF 

6.8  TTF 


r. 


6,2  TTTT 
6,1 


6.2  TTF  y 

6.3  TF  \ 

6.4  TTTTT  J 

7.1  F 

7.2  TTTTF 


•  -'V.'  I 


Algorithms  for  SAPs  may  be  redundant  in  the  sense  that  some  pair-tests  may  bo 


executed  more  than  once.  Indeed,  measuring  the  extent  of  such  redundancy  is  a  major  focus 
of  the  present  experiments.  Accordingly,  we  distinguish  three  related  performance 
7 

measures:' 

T  ■  total  number  of  pair-tests  executed  by  an  algorithm  B  for  a  SAP  S 
D  «  number  of  distinct  pair-tests  executed  under  the  same  conditions 
M  -  T  /  D 

So  M  “  1  If  and  only  if  all  pair-tests  executed  are  distinct,  Le.,  none  are  recomputed.  We 
refer  to  M  as  the  redundancy  ratio.  To  illustrate  our  performance  measures,  for  the  portion 
of  the  execution  traced  above  T  =  107,  D  -  75,  and  M  •«  107/75  ■  1.^3. 

For  SAPs  that  have  at  least  one  solution,  the  minimum  number  of  pair-tests  executed 
by  BACKTRACK  is  N(N-l)/2,  which  is  observed  if  and  only  if  the  assignment  consisting  of  the 
first  candidate  value  (c.v.)  of  each  problem  variable  happens  to  be  a  solution.  In  this  case, 
each  c.v.  of  the  assignment  is  "pair-tested"  against  every  other,  and  no  other  pair-tests  are 
executed.  Intuition  suggests  that  any  algorithm  "valid"  for  arbitrary  SAPs  must  execute  at 
least  N(N-l)/2  pair-tests  (given  a  SAP  having  N  problem  variables  and  having  at  least  one 
solution),  the  argument  being  that  this  is  the  number  of  pair-tests  required  to  verify  that  a 
given  assignment  is  a  solution  if  in  fact  it  is.  In  Section  4.5.4  wo  formalize  this  notion  by 
defining  abstractly  the  sot  of  all  valid  algorithms  for  SAPs,  then  proving  by  an  adversary 
argument  that  any  algorithm  in  this  class  (including  all  algorithms  considered  in  the  present 
experiments)  must  execute  at  least 

T^,i,,(N)  -  N(N-l)/2 

pair-tests  in  solving  an  arbitrary  SAP  having  N  problem  variables  and  having  a  solution,  or 
otherwise  be  invalid.® 

For  a  given  SAP,  the  total  number  of  possible  distinct  pair-tests  is  determined  by  the 
values  of  N  and  the  k|,  thus: 

^  Note  that  the  performance  measure  here  called  M  was  called  D  in  [Gaschnig  1977b], 

®  The  formal  proof  of  this  is  ancillary  to  the  present  experiments,  and  hence  we  defer  it  to 
Section  4.5.4.  In  the  figures  presented  in  the  intervening  Sections,  we  simply  plot  the  values 
of  T^,^(N)  -  N(N-l)/2  along  with  experimental  data  for  comparison  sake. 
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Ki»Ki 


1<|<N-1  i+rij<N 

-  (N-1)  N  Fn/zI  +  n2  (N-1)(N-2)/2  -  0{N^) 


(for  SAPs  in  general) 
(for  N-Queens  SAPs) 


D^lf^(N,  k^,  k2,...,  kf^)  -  T^i^(N)  always,  since  fhe  pair-tests  counted  by  T^|f,(N)  are  distinct. 
A  measure  of  the  size  of  the  search  space  is  SAS,  the  total  number  of  distinct  possible 
assignments^,  defined  thus: 

SAS(N,  k  ^kj  (for  SAPs  in  general) 

“  O(N^)  (for  N-Queens  SAPs) 


For  N-Quoens  SAPs  we  write  SAS(N),  since  they  can  be  written  as  functions 

only  of  N.  For  sake  of  comparison,  the  values  of  SAS(N)  for  N-Queens 

SAPs  are  plotted  as  functions  of  N  In  some  of  the  figures  of  this  chapter.  Tp  Dj,  and  Mj 
denote  values  observed  when  the  solution  criteria  is  to  find  any  solution  (i.e.,  a  first  solution)} 
Tg,  Dg,  and  Mg  similarly  denote  values  observed  when  the  criteria  Is  to  find  all  solutions. 

Procedures  of  the  sort  devised  by  Waltz  [1972,  1975]*^'^^  operate  on  principles 
different  from  those  employed  by  BACKTRACK:  instead  of  instantiating  cases  as  does 
BACKTRACK,  they  ollmlnoto  a  candidate  value  z  <  Rj  of  problem  variable  X|  when  it  Is 
detected  for  some  other  problem  variable  Xj  that 

J1  y  <  Rj  such  that  (z,y)  c  P|j  (4.1. 1-1) 

^  SAS  is  mnemonic  for  "oizo  of  assignment  space". 


A  multitude  of  names  have  been  suggested  (or  Waltz-type  algorithms.  Mackworth 
suggests  "network  consistency"  algorithms,  but  in  a  sense  any  algorithm  valid  for  SAPs, 
Including  BACKTRACK,  car:  be  termed  a  network  consistency  algorithm,  since  the  algorithm 
finds  an  assignment  satisfying  the  consistency  graph  or  network.  Rosenfeld,  et  al.  [1976], 
Zucker  [1976]  and  Zucker,  ot  al.  [1976]  and  others  name  their  probabilistic  version  a 
"relaxation"  method.  WInstotr  [1977]  prefers  "range  constriction".  The  name  used  here, 
"Domain  Element  Elimination"  algorithm,  seems  more  descriptive.  The  version  of  the  algorithm 
used  in  the  present  experiments  is  called  DEEP,  an  acronym  (or  "Domain  Element  Elimination 
with  Backtracking". 


Mathematical  analyses  of  such  procedures  for  SAPs  can  be  found  in  [Montanari  1974], 
[Mackworth  1977],  [Freuder  1978],  [Haralick  &  Shapiro  1979a],  and  [Haralick  &  Shapiro 
1979b]. 


Under  this  condition  no  assignment  A  in  which  A(i)  -  z  can  be  a  solution.  The  elimination  of 
candidate  value  z  of  problem  variable  Xj  can  in  turn  cause  a  candidate  value  w  of  another 
problem  variable  to  be  eliminated  in  like  manner,  if  z  wae  the  only  element  providing 
consistency  with  w  under  relation  Pj|^.  The  propagation  of  inconsistency  can  continue 
throughout  the  whole  consistency  graph,  as  demonstrated  expiicitiy  by  Waltz  and  In 
[Gaschnig  197A]  and  [Mackworth  1977]. 

Waltz-type  algorithms  halt  under  one  of  three  conditions.  One  halting  condition  occurs 
if  the  domain  of  each  problem  variable  is  reduced  in  the  above  manner  to  a  singleton  (in 
which  case  a  unique  solution  has  been  found).  A  second  halting  condition  occurs  if  the 
domain  of  some  problem  variable  is  reduced  to  the  null  set,  in  which  case  the  problem  has  no 
solution.  In  genera',  however,  the  algorithm  halts  after  all  constraints  have  been  fully 
propagated,  achieving  the  condition  Mackworth  [1977]  calls  "arc  consistency".  In  effect,  a 
Waltz-type  algorithm  reduces  a  given  SAP  S  to  another  SAP  S’  such  that  R’|  c  R.  and 
P’ij  £.  Pjj  foi'  al*  '  and  J,  and  such  that  an  assignment  A  is  a  solution  for  S’  if  and  only  if  A  is  a 
solution  for  S.  This  implies  that  k’j  s  kj  for  all  i,  and  hence  0  i  SAS’  S  SAS.  In  the  case  that 
SAS’  >  1,  the  reduced  problem  S’  may  have  0,  1,  or  several  solutions.  Hence  the  basic  Waltz 
algorithm  can  halt  without  having  found  a  solution,  if  solutions  exist,  and  can  halt  without 
having  determined  that  no  solutions  exist,  if  none  exist. 

This  deficiency  can  bo  overcome  by  introducing  additional  constraint  into  the 
subproblem  S’,  when  SAS’  >  1.  An  obvious  way  of  Introducing  additional  constraint  is  to 
instantiate  one  of  the  problem  variables  Xj  to  one  of  its  k’j  candidate  values.  The  basic  Waltz 
algorithm  can  then  be  executed  again,  resulting  in  a  new  subproblem.  Additional  problem 
variables  may  be  instantiated  and  the  basic  Waltz  algorithm  applied  until  either  a  solution  or 
a  contradiction  is  discovered,  after  which  one  may  backtrack  and  re-instantiale  a  problem 
variable  to  another  candidate  value.  Hence  the  general  method  is  to  execute  a  backtrack 
search  in  which  the  basic  Waltz  procedure  is  executed  at  every  node  of  the  search  tree 
produced  by  backtracking  before  the  problem  variable  corresponding  to  that  node  is 

The  basic  Waltz  algorithm  described  above  has  been  formulated  in  similar  ways  by 
Gaschnig  [197^]  (there  called  CS-1),  Mackworth  [1977]  (there  called  an  arc  consistency 
algorithm  AC-3),  and  others.  The  variation  used  here  is  called  DEE-0.  Section  A.2.3  presents 
additional  analysis  of  DEE-0,  proving  that  the  version  used  in  the  present  experiments  avoids 
certain  minor  inefficiencies  arising  from  implementation  details  that  Mackworth  [1977,  p.  114] 
observed  to  be  present  in  CSl. 
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instantiated  to  any  of  its  candidate  values.  The  Waltz-type  algorithm  with  backtracking  used 
in  these  experiments,  called  DEEB,  is  functionally  equivalent  to  and  somewhat  mo>  e  efficient 
than  algorithm  CS2  defined  in  Gaschnig  [1974], 

Given  the  preceding  definitions,  we  may  now  attempt  to  address  precisely  Mackv;orth’s 
intent  in  conjecturing  of  backtrack  algorithms  that  "...the  time  taken  to  find  a  solution  tends 
to  be  exponential  in  the  number  of  variables,  both  in  worst  case  and  on  the  average" 
[Mackworth  1977,  p.  116].  Mackworth  does  not  specify  whether  "time"  means  cpu-time, 
number  of  pair-tests,  or  some  other  measure.  Here  we  shall  presume  number  of  pair-tests, 
and  we  present  evidence  subsequently  that  T  and  cpu-time  are  approximately  linearly 
related.  Presumably,  by  "find  a  solution"  Mackworth  intends  Tj  as  opposed  to  Tg,  and  the 
phrase  "exponential  in  the  number  of  variables"  suggests  Tf(N).  Defining  "both  in  worst  case 
and  on  the  average"  depends  on  defining  a  set  of  problem  instances  over  which  such 
measurements  are  to  be  aggregated. 

Constituting  what  is  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  first  experimental  evidence 
against  which  to  test  Mackworih’s  conjecture  that  Waltz-type  algorithms  are  "clearly  more 
effective"  (i.e.,  execute  fewer  pair-tests)  than  the  backtrack  algorithm  under  identical 
conditions  (including  identical  problem  instances  and  identical  performance  measures).  Figure 
4.1. 1-1  compares  BACKTRACK  with  DEEB  by  T^(N)  for  N-Queens  SAPs,  N»  4,5,...,  17.  The 
following  tabulation  compares  BACKTRACK  with  DEEB  by  T^fN): 

N:  4  5  G  7  8  3 

BACKTRACK  42  23G  1008  5345  23376  136807 

DEEB  78  373  1032  4218  14.118  G8233 

Hence  these  data  support  WacKworth’s  conjecture  for  the  larger  values  of  N  tested,  but  not 

for  the  smaller  values  of  N  tested.  More  extensive  comparative  data  are  given  in  Sections 

4.3  and  4.4. 

To  show  the  relation  between  total  nu.mber  of  pair-tests  executed  and  the  number  of 
distinct  pair-tests  executed,  both  for  the  case  of  finding  one  solution  and  the  case  of  finding 
all  solutions,  Figure  4.1. 1-2  plots  Tj(N),  Df(N),  Tg(N>  and  Dg(N)  for  BACKTRACK.  Inspection  of 
this  figure  suggests  that  the  plotted  values  of  Tg(N)  can  be  closely  approximc.ted  by  a 
function  that  grows  exponentially  with  N.  The  values  of  Tg(N)  /  TgfN-l)  for  N  •=■  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 
are  5.619,  4.271,  5.303,  4.373,  and  5.852  respectively,  Indicating  a  possible  lower  order 
even-odd  pattern  in  the  growth  of  the  values  of  Tg(N)  with  N.  Note  in  Figure  4.1. 1-2  that 
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Da(N)  /  Df^a^(N)  approaches  the  value  1  as  N  Increases.  For  N  4,  5,...,  9,  these  values  are 
.514,  .695,  .736,  .920,  .959,  .995,  respectively. 

Figure  4.1. 1-3  plots  the  redundancy  ratios  Mj(N)  and  Mg(N)  based  on  the  data  in  Figure 
4.1. i-2.  These  data  show  that  the  redundancy  of  BACKTRACK  grows  sharply  with  increasing 
size  of  the  problem.  Again,  Sections  4.3  and  4.4  report  much  more  extensive  data.  Perusal  of 
such  Mf(IM)  data  in  fact  motivated  an  attempt  to  define  a  backtracK-like  algorithm  (namely 
8ACKMARK)  that  eliminates  much  of  this  redundancy.  Here  then  is  a  case  in  which 
performance  measurement  experiments  yielded  insights  that  led  to  a  new  algorithm. 

To  determine  whether  the  number  of  pair-tests,  T,  accurately  indicates  the  total  cpu- 
time  required,  cpu-time  measurements  were  recorded  for  the  BACKTRACK  executions  to  find 
first  solution  plotted  in  Figure  4.1. 1-1.  The  resuits  suggest  a  linear  relation  between  Tf(N) 
and  cpUf(N).  For  cpu^fN)  given  in  milliseconds,  the  experimental  data  indicate  the  formula 

Tf(N)  ^  15  cpUf(N) 

where  the  coefficient  is  observed  to  be  as  small  as  13.04  for  N  ■  4  and  ranges  between 
15.09  and  15.66  for  8  i  N  ^  17,  being  generally  (but  not  always)  larger  when  Tf(N)  is  larger. 
The  absolute  value  of  this  coefficient  is  not  interesting,  since  its  value  depends  on  the 
particular  machine  used  to  execute  the  algorithm,  and  indeed  to  a  lesser  extent  on  the 
machine’s  load  factor  at  the  time  of  execution  (this  is  true  at  least  for  the  DEC  KL-10). 
However,  the  small  spread  of  the  coefficient  value  with  N  indicates  that  whatever  the 
machine  and  load  factor,  the  values  of  Tf(N)  and  cpU((N)  differ,  to  a  first  approximation,  only 
by  a  multiplicative  factor. 

Of  course,  whether  ihis  simple  multiplicative  relation  between  Tj  and  cpu-seconds 
holds  for  problems  other  than  the  N-Queens  remains  to  be  determined  by  further  experiment 
(see  Section  4.1.2  for  additional  data).  In  general,  the  quantity  cpu(N)  is  the  sum  of  two 
quantities,  namely  the  cumulative  cpu-time  required  to  execute  the  numerous  invocations  of 
the  PAIf^TEST  procedure  itself  (call  this  problem  dependent  term  cpu-pd(N)),  and  the 
cumulative  cpu  time  for  executing  the  BACKTRACK  procedure  excluding  the  PAIRTEST 
invocation  (problem  independent  term  cpu-pi(N)). 


IV 

I 

.« 


Indeed,  if  the  values  of  cpUf(N)  and  T((N)  are  superimposed  in  a  single  plot  and  scaled 
independently  on  the  ordinate  axis  so  as  to  register  as  closely  as  possible,  the  two  curves 
match  to  the  eye  almost  exactly. 
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4.1.2  "Obvious"  vs.  Random  Orderings  of  Candidate  Values 

The  data  plotted  in  the  figures  of  Section  4.1.1  represent  a  very  special  case:  a  single 
set  of  related  SAPs  (i.e.,  N-Queens  SAPs  as  opposed  to  all  other  SAPs),  a  particular  order  of 
instantiating  the  N  problem  variables  and,  for  each  problem  variable,  a  particular  order  of 
instantiating  the  candidate  values  of  that  problem  variable.  This  section  reports  how  the 
observed  values  of  the  performance  measures  vary  with  the  choice  of  candidate  value 
ordering. 

In  the  experiments  of  Figures  4.1. 1-1,  4.1. 1-2,  and  4.1. 1-3  the  candidate  squares  for 
each  queen  comprise  a  row  of  the  board,  and  the  squares  are  ordered  from  left  to  right 
("left-to-right“  candidate  value  (c.v.)  ordering).  In  fact,  for  each  queen  8!  distinct  orderings 
are  possible,  corresponding  to  the  permutations  of  the  squares.  In  general,  for  each  problem 
variable  Xj,  there  are  kj!  distinct  orderings  of  the  kj  candidate  values.  For  a  given  SAP,  this 

gives  a  total  of  JJ  k:!  distinct  c.v.  orderings. 
l<i<N 

Note  in  Figure  4.1. 1-1  the  "zig-zag"  pattern  of  growth,  the  particular  rate  of  growth  in 
T^(N)  for  each  algorithm,  and  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  two  algorithms.  Our  objective 
now  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  observed  characteristics  can  be  attributed  to 
the  choice  of  "left-to-right"  c.v.  ordering,  and  to  what  extent  to  the  inherent  structure  of  the 
N-queens  problems.  Toward  this  end,  Figure  4.i.2  1  plots  measurements  of  Tf(N)  assuming 
the  ordering  of  the  candidated  squares  for  each  problem  variable  is  chosen  randomly.  Figure 
4.1. 2-1  shows  the  mean,  maximum,  and  minimum  values  of  Tf(N}  observed  over  a  set  of  m(N) 
samples  of  the  N~Queens  problem.  The  order  of  instantiating  the  candidate  values  of  each 
problem  variable  in  each  problem  instance  in  the  sample  is  chosen  independently,  v,'ith 

replacement,  and  uniformly  such  that  each  of  the  orderings  is  equally  likely.  For 

N  i  7,  m(N)  =  30j  m(N)  •=  70  for  8  <  N  i  14;  and  m(N)  =  100  for  N  S  15.  Using  these  values  of 
m(N),  the  value  of  the  sample  standard  deviation  of  the  sample  mean  of  Tf(N)  is  observed  to 
range  from  6  to  17  percent  of  the  value  of  the  sample  mean.^^  The  vertical  bars  in  the 
figuro  depict  an  interval  of  two  sample  standard  deviations  of  the  sample  mean  of  Tf(N)  — 
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the  computation  is  the  same  as  described  in  Chapter  2  for  XMEAN,  LMEAN,  and  so  on. 

Figure  4.1. 2-1  makes  visuaily  apparent  the  difference  in  effect  between  left-to-<right 
candidate  value  ordering  and  random  candidate  value  ordering.  Let  TfjQi^yfN)  denote  the  Tf(N> 
dP'ta  plotted  in  Figure  4. 1.1-1,  and  let  denote  the  mean  value  of  Tj(N)  plotted  in 

Figure  4.1.2-i.  The  data  of  Figure  4.1. 2-1  indicate  that  ■*>'  Tf|pgp,(N)  over  the  range 

4  S  N  ^  13,  and  that  T^jobv^^^  ^fjran^^^  ^  ^  even-odd  pattern 

in  Tf(r\l)  observed  in  Figure  4.1. 1-1  is  greatly  reduced  for  random  c.v.  ordering. 

Note  in  Figure  4. 1.2-1  the  very  large  difference  between  the  minimum  and  maximum 
v'alues  of  T^(N)  for  random  c.v.  ordering.  For  10  ^  N  S  15,  the  maximum  exceeds  the  minimum 
by  more  than  a  factor  of  100.  Note  also  that  the  minimum  Tf(N)  value  observed  for  random 
c.v.  ordering  is  close  to  Tp^jp,(N).  The  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  ranges  from  1.6  to  3.55 
for  these  data.  These  data  suggest  future  efforts  to  devise  heuristics  for  choosing  c.v. 
orderings  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  Tj. 

To  determine  whether  the  observed  differences  between  and  Tf|pgp,(N) 

reflect  differences  in  D^(N),  or  in  Mf(N)  =  Tj(N)  /  D^fN),  or  in  both,  we  measured  the  mean 
values  of  D^|pap,(N),  plotted  in  Figure  4.1.2-2,  and  Mf(N),  in  Figure  4.1. 2-3,  over  tho  N-Queens 
sample  set  using  random  c.v.  ordering.  The  data  indicate  that  for  each  of  the  three 
performance  measures,  both  types  of  candidate  value  orderings  give  comparable  values  for 
4  ^  N  13,  whereas  "left-to-right"  c.v.  ordering  gives  much  larger  values  than  random  c.v. 
ordering  for  N  >  13.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  remains  an  open  question.  Such  data 
demonstrate  explicitly  the  risk  in  extrapolating  experimental  results  to  values  of  an 
experimental  parameter  larger  than  those  observed.  Subsequent  experiments  of  a  different 
character  (Section  4.4.2)  also  reveal  striking  difference  in  performance  between  values  of  N 
less  than  a  certain  threshold  and  those  exceeding  the  threshold.  The  threshold  of  N  observed 
in  the  latter  case  is  different  from  that  observed  in  the  data  of  this  section. 

In  the  same  experiment  that  measured  the  Tg(N)  values  plotted  in  Figure  5. 1.1-1,  we 


For  each  value  of  N,  the  value  of  m(N)  was  chosen  large  enough  so  that  this  measure 
would  be  small.  That  is,  a  preliminary  value  of  m(N)  was  chosen  and  the  experiment  run  and 
the  value  of  the  sample  standard  deviation  of  the  sample  mean  of  T^(N)  was  computed.  If  this 
value  was  observed  to  be  greater  than  .2  times  the  sample  mean  of  Tf(N),  then  the 
experiment  was  run  again  with  a  larger  value  of  m(N). 
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determined  (by  counting  during  the  search)  the  number  of  solutions,  sol(N),  that  exist  for  the 
N-queens  problem,  for  N  =  4,  5,...,9,  and  the  value  of  sol(lO)  was  determined  using  algorithm 
BACKMARK  (see  Section  4.2).  These  values  are  1,6,2,23,46,203,362,  respectively,  i.e., 
growing  monotonicaily  with  N  with  one  exception.  The  mean  values  of  T^(N)  plotted  in  Figure 
4.i.2--l  also  exhibit  exceptions  to  monotonicity.  Note  in  particular  the  following  relations; 

sol(4)  <  sol(5)  sol(5)  >  sol(6)  sol(6)  <  sol(7) 

Tf(4)  >Tf(5)  T^(5)  <T,(6)  Tf(6)  >  T,{7) 

These  values  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  simple  relation  between  the  number  of 
solutions  and  the  cost  of  finding  a  solution  (i.e.,  first  solution).  Intuition  suggest  that  the 
more  solutions  a  SAP  has,  the  more  quickly  one  may  be  able  to  find  one,  all  other  things 
being  equal.  To  investigate  this  possibility.  Figure  4. 1.2-4  plots  the  values  of 
Drod(N)  ••  Tf(N)  *  sol(N)  derived  from  the  previously  cited  data.  Inspection  suggests  that  the 
observed  values  of  prod(N)  can  be  closely  approximated  by  a  function  that  grows 
exponentially  with  N.  The  values  of  prod(N)  /  prod(N-l}  for  N  =  5,  6,...,  10  are  5.817,  4.247, 
5.479,  6.712,  6.542,  and  5.435,  respectively.  These  data  suggest  the  possible  existence  of  a 
first  order  exponential  relation  between  the  cost  of  finding  a  solution  (i.e.,  Tj(N))  and  the 
number  of  solutions.  Designs  for  additional  experiments  to  investigate  this  relation  are 
described  under  item  E4-7  in  Appendix 

The  cpu-time  measurements  described  in  Section  4.1.1  for  the  case  of  "lefl-to-right" 
c.v.  ordering  were  recorded  for  this  experiment  also.  The  empirical  relation 
Tj(N)  15  cpUf(N)  is  observed  to  hold  for  random  c.v.  ordering  as  well  as  for  "Isft-to-right" 
c.v.  ordering,  where  these  are  mean  values  over  m(N)  samples,  and  cpUf(N)  is  in  milliseconds 
as  before.  In  this  case,  the  coefficient  value  is  as  small  as  12.97  for  n  =  4,  and  ranges 
between  15.23  and  15.79  for  8  S  N  <  15,  increasing  monotonicaily  with  N  over  the  range 
4  <  N  S  15. 

BACKTRACK  using  random  candidate  value  ordering  is  an  instance  of  an  algorithm  that 
randomizes  its  inputs,  as  discussed  by  Weide  [1977,  pp.  304-305]  from  the  point  of  view  of 
analysis  of  algorithms  research.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  Quicksort  performs  better  if 


Chapter  1,  Section  1.5  ("Tradeoffs")  under  the  heading  "Level  of  detail"  cites  a  rationale 
for  not  pursuing  such  experiments  in  the  present  dissertation. 
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the  file  to  bo  sorted  is  random  than  if  other  assumptions  hold  [Sedgewick  1975], 
Comparative  data  for  the  three  other  tested  algorithms  are  given  in  Section  4.3.  Hence  the 
present  experiments  contribute  to  this  facet  of  analysis  of  algorithms  research. 


4.1.3  Analysis  of  Waltz’  Experimental  Results 


Although  the  poor  efficiency  of  backtracking  in  solving  line  drawing  assignment 
problems  led  Waltz  to  devise  a  new  algorithm,  he  did  not  report  explicitly  many  performance 
measurements  of  his  algorithm.  Waltz  did  report  cpu-lime  measurements  for  six  line 
drawings  [Waltz  1972,  pp.  21-22]  or  [Waltz  1975,  p.  24],  Figure  4.1.3-1  plots  these  six  cpu- 
time  measurements  against  the  corresponding  size  of  the  problem,  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  junctions  in  the  line  drawing.  (The  symbols  Wl,  W2,...,  W6  identify  the  line 
drawings  in  left  to  right,  top  to  bottom  order  as  they  appear  in  the  aforementioned  sources.) 
Little  can  be  concluded  with  confidence  from  so  few  data  points.  Winston  however  states; 

"...This  suggests  that  if  the  [Waltz]  theory  [of  line  drawings] 
succeeds  in  doing  analysis  [of  line  drawings],  it  should  succeed  in 
time  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  scene.  Fortunately,  experiment 
verifies  both  success  and  proportional  time."  [Winston  1977,  p.  69] 


We  can  obtain  additional  insight  about  the  relation  between  cpu-time  and  the  size  of 
the  line  drawing  problem  indirectly  by  determining  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the 
assignment  space  (SAS)  and  the  number  of  junctions  N,  and  then  between  cpu-time  and  SAS, 
as  follows.  Figure  4.1.3-2  plots  SAS  against  number  of  junctions  for  the  same  6  line 
drawings.  The  calculation  of  the  SAS  values  plotted  in  this  figure  is  given  below  in  the  table 
below,  in  which  rows  represent  junction  types  and  columns  represent  line  drawing  diagrams. 
The  table  entry  "7+4"  for  junction  type  "L"  and  figure  W2,  for  example,  indicates  that  line 
drawing  W2  contains  11  junctions  of  type  "L",  four  of  which  border  the  background  of  the 


scene,  and  seven  of  which  lie  in  the  interior  of  the  line  drawing.  Description  of  junction  types 
is  given  in  [Waltz  1972,  p.  15]  or  [Waltz  1975,  p.  22],  The  numbers  in  the  "interior"  and 
"background"  columns  of  the  table  indicate  the  number  of  physically  possible  labelings  of  an 
instance  of  the  indicated  junction  type,  the  two  cases  distinguishing  the  location  of  the 
vertex  in  the  scene.  These  kj  values  are  taken  from  [Waltz  1972,  p.  141]  or  [Waltz  1975,  p. 
51].  The  SAS  value  for  each  line  drawing  is  the  product  of  the  numbers  of  physically 
possible  labelings  of  its  vertices. 
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Figure  fl.1.3-2  suggests  that  SAS(N)  is  closely  approximated  by  a  function  that  grows 
exponentially  with  N.  If  this  is  true,  and  if  cpu(N)  is  closely  approximated  by  a  linear  function, 
then  cpu(log{SAS{N)))  should  also  be  closely  approximated  by  a  function  linear  in  log<SAS(N)). 
Figure  A.1.3-3  plots  cpu(N)  vs.  log(SAS(N)),  using  the  data  in  tho  above  table.  Although  little 
can  be  concluded  with  confidence  from  this  plot,  the  data  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that 
cpu-timo  grows  linearly  with  the  log  of  the  size  of  the  assignment  space. 
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4.2  New  General  Algorithms  Combining  Backtracking  and  Constraint  Satisfaction 


4.2.1  BACKMARK:  Backtrack  With  Fewer  Redundant  Pair-Tests 

In  this  section  we  define  a  new  general  backtracK-type  algorithm  for  SAPs  that 
executes  a  subset  of  the  pair-tests  executed  by  BACKTRACK.  At  the  price  of  a  relatively 
modest  amount  of  additional  storage  over  that  required  by  BACKTRACK,  BACKMARK  executes 
exactly  the  same  distinct  pair-tests  executed  by  BACKTRACK,  but  recomputes  each  one 
fewer  times  or  no  more  than  the  same  number  of  times  as  does  BACKTRACK.  In  this  section 
we  only  define  BACKMARK  and  motivate  its  discovery.  Measurements  comparing  its 
performance  to  that  of  the  other  algorithms  tested  in  this  chapter  are  deferred  until  Section 
4.3. 

The  plots  of  the  redundancy  ratio  measure  M(N)  >=  T(N)  /  D(N)  for  BACKTRACK  (i.e., 
Figures  4.1. 1-3  and  ^.1.2-3}  suggest  that  significant  improvements  in  performance  might  be 
realized  if  redundant  pair-tests  could  be  eliminated  somehow.  Viewing  this  as  a  store  vs. 
recompute  issue  suggests  an  attempt  to  devise  a  new  algorithm  whose  time/space  tradeoff 
differs  from  that  of  BACKTRACK. 

Any  pair-test  that  is  recomputed  is  redundant,  but  the  practical  Issue  is  how  to 
achieve  the  effect  of  storing  the  pair-test  results  without  requiring  much  additional  storage. 
In  seeking  a  good  time/space  tradeoff  for  a  new  algorithm,  it  is  useful  first  to  look  at 
extreme  cases.  Certainly,  the  classical  backtrack  algorithm  could  be  modified  to  store  the 
result  of  each  pair-test  in  a  large  table,  so  as  to  perform  each  pair-test  at  most  once>  but 
the  memory  requirements  may  be  prohibitive  for  large  problems,  since  as  many  as 
values  may  need  to  be  stored.^®  For  the  8  queens  problem  =  1568;  for  12  queens, 
^max  "  8712.  For  a  moderately  large  problem  of,  say,  20  variables  with  50  values  each, 
DMAX  “  ^75000.  In  contrast,  the  VALUES  array  of  BACKTRACK  contains  for  these  three 

specific  examples  contains  S  k;  =  60,  138,  and  1000  elements,  respectively. 

1<|<N 

Besides  requiring  a  non-negligible  amount  of  additional  space,  this  hypothetical  "large 
table"  version  of  the  backtrack  algorithm  may  not  significantly  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
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For  example,  compare  Dg(N)  or  Df(N)  with  D^gj^fN)  in  Figure  6. 1.1-2. 


cpu-time  required,  since  only  the  problem  dependent  term  cpu-pd  is  reduced,  and  not  the 
value  of  the  problem  independent  term  cpu-pi.  That  is,  such  a  scheme  reduces  the  average 
cost  per  pair-test  execution,  but  not  the  number  of  pair-tests  executed.  Here  we  seek 
instead  an  algorithm  having  a  favorable  time/space  tradeoff,  and  one  that  eliminates 
invocations  of  some  pair-tests  that  BKRAK  executes. 

Consider  the  trace  of  BACKTRACK  for  8-queens  given  in  Section  '1.1. 1.  In  the  portion 
marked  "A",  for  example,  value  (6,1)  of  problem  variable  (p.v.)  6  (indicating  queen  6  is  placed 
in  row  6,  column  1}  is  tested  against  the  current  instantiated  candidate  value  of  p.v.  1, 
namely  (1,1).  Since  this  pair-test  fails,  we  proceed  to  the  next  candidate  value  of  p.v.  6, 
namely  (6,2),  which  succeeds  against  (1,1)  and  (2,3)  but  not  against  (3,5).  In  no  case  in 
portion  "A"  do  all  five  pair-tests  succeed,  so  backtrack  occurs,  followed  subsequently  by  the 
successful  instantiation  of  value  (5,8)  of  variable  5,  followed  by  portion  "B"  in  the  trace. 

The  fact  that  19  pair-tests  are  performed  in  both  portion  "A"  and  In  portion  *'B"  Is  no 
coincidence— it  is  guaranteed.  During  portion  "B"  not  one  new  pair-test  is  executed;  the 
results  were  computed  during  portion  A.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  backtracking 
that  occurred  between  portions  A  and  B  changed  only  the  assignment  of  p.v.  5,  leaving  the 
assignments  of  p.v.s  1  through  4  unchanged.  Hence  the  only  pair-tests  in  portion  B  that 
could  be  distinct  from  those  of  portion  A  are  those  involving  p.v.  5,  but  none  were  executed 
in  portion  A,  so  none  can  be  executed  in  portion  B  either.  Similarly,  in  portion  D  all  but  the 
rightmost  pair-test  of  (5,2)  are  redundant,  having  been  executed  during  portion  C.  (The 
"rightmost"  pair-test  of  (5,2)  in  portion  D  is  the  pair-test  (5,2,4,?).)  Thus  by  the  end  of 
portion  D  what  has  cost  90  pair-tests  could  have  cost  only  90  -  19  -  4  ■  67,  If  the  results  of 
the  other  pair-tests  had  not  been  recomputed. 

Some  of  the  pair-tests  executed  redundantly  in  portion  B  are  recomputed  yet  again  in 
portion  E  of  the  same  trace.  Portions  A  differs  from  portion  B  in  the  assigned  location  of 
queen  5,  but  those  of  queens  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  the  same.  Portions  A  and  B  differ  from 
portion  E  in  the  assigned  locations  of  queens  4  and  5,  but  not  in  those  of  queens  1,  2,  and  3. 
After  portion  E,  101  pair-tests  have  been  executed,  only  69  of  which  are  distinct. 

Algorithm  BACKMARK,  defined  below  by  a  SAIL  procedure,  eliminates  in  a  general  way 
all  of  the  redundant  pair-tests  pointed  out  above.  The  comments  concerning  the  choice  of 
actual  parameters  for  invocations  of  algorithm  BACKTRACK  that  precede  its  code  in  Section 
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4.1.1  also  apply  to  0ACKMARK,  subject  to  the  following  qualifications.  Top  level  invocation  for 
8-queens  takes  the  form 

tmp  <-  BACKMARKd,  S,  A,  B,  C,  D), 

with  array  dimensions  D[1:N]  and  C[1;N,  hkmax].  The  initial  value  of  each  element  of  arrays 
C  and  D  is  required  to  be  1.  Underlining  below  indicates  the  additions  to  BACKTRACK 
required  to  obtain  BACKMARK,  except  that  "for  I  <-  new[var]..."  in  BACKMARK  is  replaced  by 
"for  i  1..."  in  BACKTRACK. 


recursive  integer  procedure  backmarkfinteger  var,  n; 

integer  array  a,  k,  mark,  new); 

1  n  no.  of  problem  variables; 

!  k[i]  -  no.  of  candidate  values  of  problem  variable  I; 

!  var  is  the  problem  variable  instantiated  during  current  invocation; 
t  mark  and  new  contain  information  to  eliminate  recomputations; 
begin 

integer  i,  val; 
boolean  testfig; 

for  val  1  step  1  until  k[var]  do 
if  markrvar.  vail  geg  newrvarl  then 

t  if  this  val  has  any  chance  at  all,  then...; 

begin  "ptace-and-test" 
testfig  +-  true; 

for  i  newrvarl  step  1  while  I  <  var  and  testfig  do 
testfig  *-  pairtestfi,  a[i],  var,  val); 

!  Does  new  queen  on  this  square  attack  queen  i  on  its  assigned  square?; 
markrvar.vall  <-  i  -■  1;  !  number  of  successful  tests; 

t/ testfig  then  !  if  passed  all  tests,  then...; 
begin  "instantiate" 
a[var]  ♦-  vat; 

if  var  »  n  then  return{-i)  !  found  solution,  so  unwind; 

eiie  t/ backi,,ark(var  +  l,  n,  a,  k.  mark,  new)  -  -1  then  return(-l) 

!  if  son  says  to  unwind,  then  tell  father  to  unwind; 

end  "instantiate" 
end  "place-and-test": 

!  this  var  can’t  be  instantiated; 

newrvarl  <-  var  -  1;  !  reset  stale  of  this  var...; 

/or  i  var  +  1  step  1  until  n  do  !  ...and  others; 

if  newFU  >  newfvarl  then  newfil  <-  newfvarl; 
return(O)  !  backtrack  and  continue  search; 
end', 


Note  that  the  only  difference  in  control  sequencing  between  BACKTRACK  and 
BACKMARK  is  the  addition  of  "if  mark[v3r,val]  geq  new[var]  then"  as  a  condition  for 
executing  the  block  labeled  "place-and-test".  The  value  mark[i|j]  »  k  indicates  that  the  last 
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time  candidate  value  Vjj  was  "pair-tested"  against  the  instantiated  values  of  the  problem 
variables  having  indices  less  than  i,  the  final  pair-test  to  be  executed  was  against  the 
instantiated  value  of  problem  variable  k,  Le.,  the  pair-test  (k,  A[k],  I,  j).  (Furthermore,  we 
know  that  that  pairtest  invocation  returned  false  if  k  <  i-1,  or  returned  either  true  or  false  if 
k  "  i-1.)  Note  also  that  there  are  two  conditions  under  which  pair-tests  executed  by 
BACKTRACK  are  avoided  by  BACKMARK:  (a)  if  the  condition  preceding  the  block  labeled 
"place-and-test"  is  not  true  and  (b)  if  new[var]  >  1  when  the  iteration  containing  the 
invocation  of  procedure  pairtest  is  executed. 

The  behavior  of  BACKMARK  can  be  illustrated  using  the  same  8-queens  partial  trace 
previously  referred  to,  which  is  reproduced  below  with  annotations  indicating  the  values  of 
the  arrays  mark  and  new. 

The  annotated  trace  is  interpreted  as  follows,  using  the  line  beginning  "3,2"  as  an 
example: 

1)  The  parenthesized  expression  "(l:l-y)"  indicates  that  mark[3,2]  -  1  (number  to  left 

of  colon),  and  that  new[3]  ■■  1  (number  to  right  of  colon). 

2)  The  symbol  to  the  right  of  the  dash  indicates  whether  block  "place-and-test"  was 

executed  ("Y"  "  yes,  "N"  «  no). 

3)  The  number  in  brackets  is  the  value  assigned  to  mark[3,2]  by  the  assignment 

statement  after  the  iteration  of  pair-test  invocations.  (Compare  this  number  with 
the  number  preceding  the  colon.) 

Farther  on  in  the  trace,  the  symbol  "a"  indicates  a  pair-test  executed  by 
BACKTRACK  but  not  by  BACKMARK  due  to  condition  a  mentioned  above,  and 
similarly  the  symbol  "b"  indicates  a  pair-test  avoided  under  condition  b. 

5)  All  assignments  to  elements  of  array  new  are  also  shown  in  the  trace  in  correct 
chronological  sequence. 
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Incomplete  trace  of  algorithm  BACKMARK  for  8-Queens  SAP: 
x,y  ■  queen  x  on  square  at  row  x,  column  y 

annotations  explained  in  immediately  preceding  text. 
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We  claim  without  formal  proof  that  BACKMARK  is  functionally  equivalent  to  BACKTRACK 
in  the  sense  that  for  any  SAP  the  solution  assignments  (if  any  exist)  found  by  the  two 
algorithms  are  identical.  We  further  conjecture  for  any  SAP  that  BACKMARK  executes 
exactly  the  same  distinct  pair-tests  as  BACKTRACK  (so  that  ^BACKMARK  “  *^BACKTRACK^' 
and  that  each  such  distinct  pair-test  is  executed  at  least  as  many  times  by  BACKTRACK  as  by 
BACKMARK  (I.e.,  i  (These  two  conditions  imply  that 

^BACKMARK  ^  ^BACKTRACK‘D  Proving  these  conjccturns  remains  a  matter  for  future  worK. 
Sections  A.3  and  4.4  compare  the  performance  of  BACKMARK  with  those  of  other  algorithms. 


4.2.2  BACKJUMPj  Backtrack  that  Jumps  Multiple  Levels 


We  define  now  a  new  general  backtrack-type  algorithm  for  SAPs,  here  called 
BACKJUMP,  that  sometimes  backtracks  across  multiple  levels  of  the  search  tree  instead  of 
across  only  o  single  level.  BACKJUMP  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  produce  the  domain- 
element-elimination  effect  of  DEE-0  in  a  backtrack-like  control  context.  DEE-0  eliminates 
candidate  values  when  it  detects  a  global  inconsistency!  BACKJUMP  does  so  in  the  context  of 
candidate  values  already  instantiated  higher  in  the  search  tree. 


Specifically,  as  noted  in  Section  4.1.1,  in  DEE-0  a  candidate  value  z  <  R|  of  problem 
variable  Xj  is  eliminated  when  it  is  detected  for  some  other  problem  variable  Xj  that  ^  y  C  Rj 
such  that  (z,y)  <  Py  (condition  4.1. l-l).  In  BACKTRACK,  however,  the  truth  value  of  condition 
(4.1.1-1)  can  go  undetected.  This  will  occur  for  example  if  any  of  the  pair-tests  between  any 
of  candidate  values  y^,  y2>***^  ^k*  the  one  hand  and  any  of  the  instantiated  candidate 
values  A(l),  A(2),...,A(i-l)  on  the  other  hand,  fails.  In  such  an  event,  involving  say  y3,  the 
pair-test  (j,  y3,  i,  z)  is  not  executed  and  hence  the  truth  value  of  (4.1. 1-1)  remains  unknown. 


We  observe  that  detection  of  a  condition  different  from  and  weaker  than  (4.1. l-l) 
admits  a  similar  effect.  If  each  of  the  candidate  values  y^,  y2h-.  y^,  fails  against  either  A(l), 
A(2),...A(i-l),  or  A(i),  then  no  assignment  having  the  latter  candidate  values  as  its  first  i 
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elements  can  be  a  solution.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  not  to  backtrack  immediately  to  level  i 
under  such  circumstances. 

The  incomplete  trace  of  BACKTRACK  given  in  Section  4.1.1  provides  a  concrete 
example  of  the  above  effect.  During  the  invocation  at  level  6  (i.e.,  portion  "A"  in  the  trace), 
each  of  the  kg  (i.e.,  8)  values  of  Xg  is  tested  in  turn  against  the  instantiated  candidate  value 
of  problem  variables  x^,  X2>  ^3'  *^4'  ^5-  shown,  however,  none  of  these 

values  satisfies  each  of  P^g,  P2g,  P35,  and  P/-g,  so  a  backtrack  occurs  and  search  proceeds 
in  the  portions  "C2"  and  "B".  However,  it  is  necessarily  the  case  that  no  solution  can  be 
found  in  portions  ”02"  and  "B",  since  the  instantiated  candidate  values  of  x^,  X2,  X3,  ana  x^j 
have  not  changed.  Hence  the  pair-tests  performed  in  these  portions  are  unnecessary  and 
may  be  eliminated  In  favor  of  proceeding  directly  with  search  in  portion  “F".  Hence  an 
algorithm  that  does  not  backtrack  always  not  to  the  preceding  level,  but  sometimes  jumps 
across  several  levels,  to  level  4  in  this  example,  might  be  more  efficient  than  BACKTRACK. 
Such  an  algorithm  needs  to  determine  which  level  to  jump  back  to. 

The  following  SAIL  procedure  instantiates  such  an  algorithm,  here  called  BACKJUMP,  in 
a  form  that  halts  after  finding  a  first  solution.  Procedure  BACKTRACK  is  defined  the  same, 
minus  the  underlined  portions,  except  that  the  statement  ’Veturn(returndepth)"  in  BACKJUMP 
is  replaced  by  "return(O)"  In  BACKTRACK,  and  except  for  minor  differences  In  the  program 
block  which  contains  the  recursive  call  to  BACKJUMP. 
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recursive  integer  procedure  backjumptinteger  var,  nj  integer  array  a,  k); 
begin 

integer  i,  val.  returndepth,  faildeoth; 
boolean  testflg; 
returndepth  <-  0; 

for  val  1  thru  k[var]  do  !  check  each  candidate  value  of  the  var’th  problem  variable; 

begin 

testflg  <-  true; 

for  i  «-  1  step  1  while  I  <  var  and  testflg  do  !  test  this  c.v.  against  each  instantiated  c.v.; 
testflg  pairtestd,  a[i],  var,  val); 

if  not  testflg  then  faildepth  i  -  1;  !  note:  uses  final  value  of  loop  variable  i; 

if  testflg  then  !  if  passed  all  tests,  then 

begin 

a[var]  val; 

if  var  =  n  then  returnt-l)  !  solution  found,  so  unwind  to  outermost  call; 

else 
begin 

faildepth  backjumpfvar-t-l.  n,  a,  k); 

if  faildepth  <  var  Then  return(faildcpth)  !  unwind  to  level  given  by  value  of  faildepth? 
end 
end; 

ret’ irndepth  *-  returndeplii  max  faildepth 
end; 

retui'n(returndenth)  1  backtrack  and  continue  search; 

end; 


Using  ‘he  trace  of  algorithm  BACKTRACK  given  in  Section  4.1.1  to  illustrate  the 
behavior  of  8ACKJUMP,  consider  the  first  invocation  of  BACKJUMP  at  level  6  (i.e.  portion  A 
in  the  trace).  As  each  of  the  S  candidate  values  of  problem  variable  xg  are  considered  in 
turn,  the  instance  of  program  variabl*'  leturndepth  local  to  that  invocation  takes  on  the 
successive  values  1,3, 3, A, 4/1, 4, 4.  Hence  this  invocation  returns  the  value  4,  which  is  assigned 
to  the  instance  of  program  variable  faildepth  local  to  the  parent  invocation  at  level  5.  At  this 
point  the  condition  "faildepth  <  var"  is  satisfied  (i.e.,  4  <  5),  and  this  invocation  immediately 
re‘urns  tha  valrse  4,  eliminating  the  pairtests  shown  in  portions  C2  and  B  in  the  trace. 
Among  the  subsequent  pair- tests  shown  in  that  partial  tra-ce,  BACKJUMP  eliminates  none. 

We  claim  without  formal  proof  that  this  algorithm,  which  we  call  BACKJUMP,  is 
functionally  equivalent  ’.o  BACKTRACK  and  to  BACKMARK  in  the  sense  that  for  any  SAP  the 
solution  assignmer.is  found  by  the  three  algorithms  (if  any  exist)  are  identicai.  We  further 
claim  for  any  SAP  that  every  distinct  pair-test  executed  by  BACKJUMP  is  also  executed  by 
BACKTRACK  (i.e.,  ^  i^BACKTRACKA  pair-test  is  executed  at 

leaut  as  many  times  by  BACKTRACK  as  by  BACKJUMP  s 
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We  attempt  no  formal  analysis  of  BACKJUWP  in  this  dissertation,  observing  informally 
only  that  the  number  of  pair-tests  eliminated  by  BACKJUtvlP,  as  compared  with  BACKTRACK, 
depends  in  some  way  on  the  number  of  occurrences  of  multiple  level  jumps  and  on  the 
number  of  levels  jumped  over,  which  is  clearly  bounded  above  by  N.  Sections  A.3  and 
compare  the  performance  of  BACKJUMP  with  those  of  other  algorithms. 

4.2.3  DEELEV(i):  Constraint  Satisfaction  After  Backtracking  to  Level  i 

As  noted  in  Section  4.1.1,  DEEB  operates  by  first  applying  DEE-0  to  the  given  SAP  Sqi 
which  results  in  a  new  SAP  Sq’  in  which  each  problem  variable  xj  has  kj’  candidate  values, 
where  0  S  kj’  <  kj.  To  solve  Sq’,  DEEB  instantiates  problem  variable  to  one  of  its  kj’ 
candidate  values,  whereby  Sq’  becomes  the  new  more  constrained  SAP  S^.  DEE-0  is  applied 
to  the  latter,  producing  as  a  result  the  SAP  S<^’,  and  backtracking  continues  in  like  manner. 
Cne  might  speculate  on  intuitive  grounds  that  the  effect  of  introducing  additional  constraint 
by  instantiation  is  to  cause  DEE-0  to  terminate  more  quickly,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
various  invocations  of  DEE-0  increases  with  depth  in  the  backtrack  tree. 

Figure  4.2.3-1  presents  relevant  evidence  concerning  this  hypothesized  efficiency  by 
plotting  as  a  line  segment  the  "before  and  after"  SAS  and  cumulative  T  values  of  each  DEE-0 
invocation  during  the  search  of  the  8-queens  SAP  using  "left-to-right"  c.v.  ordering.  Using 
the  superscript  and  subscript  notation  above,  the  line  segments  in  the  figure  connect  the 
points  (SASq,  Tg)  with  (SASq’,  Tq’);  (SASj.Tj)  with  (SAS^’,  T^’),  and  so  on,  where  Tq  -  0, 
T|  «>  SASj.,.t  •=  SASj’  /  kj’,  and  Tj’  -  Tj  is  the  number  of  pair-tests  executed  during  an 

invocation  of  DEE-0  at  level  i  of  the  DEEB  backtrack  search  tree.  (This  notation  does  not 
distinguish  tlie  various  invocations  of  DEE-0  occurring  at  levels  2  and  3  in  this  example,  but 
the  meaning  of  Figure  4.2.3-1  is  presumably  clear.)  Sc  the  slope  of  each  line  segment  in  this 
figuro  measures  the  efficiency  of  the  corresponding  DEE-0  invocation;  the  slope  measures 
the  rate  that  logfSAS)  is  reduced  per  pair-test  executed.  Formally,  the  slope  has  .  value 
given  by  the  formula  log(SAS/SAS’)  /  (T’  -  T),  where  for  simplicity  the  subscripts  are  omitted. 
By  this  measure,  the  figure  indicates  that  efficiency  of  DEE-0  does  indeed  increase  with 
depth  ii)  the  tree. 

Figure  4.2.3-1  suggests  that  DEEB  be  modified  by  eliminating  ‘he  invocation  of  DEE-0 
that  precedes  the  instantiation  of  problem  variable  xj  by  DEEB.  Here  we  generalize  this 
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notion  by  defining  a  parameterized  algorithm,  here  called  DEELEV(i),  that  executes 
BACKTRACK  until  a  consistent  partial  assignment  Aj  of  the  first  i  problem  variables  is  found, 
whereupon  DEEB  is  invoked  with  this  partial  assignment  as  input.  SAIL  procedure  DEELEV  Is 
defined  the  same  as  BACKTRACK,  except  that 

BACKTRACKfinteger  var,  nj  integer  array  a,  k) 
in  the  procedure  head  is  replaced  by 


deelevfinteger  var,  n,  levj  integer  array  a,  k) 


and  the  statement 


if  var  =  n  then  return(-l) 

else  if  BACKTRACK(var+l,  n,  a,  k)  »  -1  then  return(l) 
is  replaced  by  the  statement 

if  var  «  lev  then 


begin  if  deeb(lev+i,  n,  a,  k)  »  -1  then  return("l) 

end 

else  if  deelev(var+l,  n,  lev,  a,  k)  »  -1  then  return(-l) 


% 


Note  that  DEELEV  can  be  defined  alternatively  using  BACKMARK  or  BACKJUMP  in  place 
of  BACKTRACK,  but  the  results  given  below  assume  the  definition  given  above. 

Figure  4.2.3-2  compares  DEEB  with  DEELEV(l)  (i.e.,  DEELEV  invoked  with  actual 
parameter  LEV  =  1)  and  DEELEV(2)  by  mean  T{(N)  for  N-Queens  problems.  The  sample  set  of 
problem  instances  in  this  case  is  the  same  set  of  randomly  generated  candidate  value 
orderings  described  in  Section  4.1,2  (30  to  100  samples  per  value  of  N).  The  ratio  of  T^(N) 
using  DEEB  to  Tf(N)  using  DEELEV(l)  ranges  from  1.29  for  N  =  16  to  2.42  for  N  =  5.  Excluding 
the  case  N  -  4,  the  ratio  of  Tf(iM)  using  DEELEV(i)  to  Tf(N)  using  DEELEV(2)  ranges  f^-om  1.29 
for  N  “  15  to  2.06  for  N  ■=  5.  Figures  4.2.3-3  and  4.2.3-4  show  co'responding  values  of 
mean  D^(N)  and  mean  Mf(N),  respectively.  These  data  indicate  a  reduction  in  Tf(N)  for 
DEELEV(l)  and  DEELEV(2)  over  that  of  DEEB.  They  also  show  that  this  reduction  retlects 
reductions  in  both  Df(N)  and  in  Mj(N)  =  Tj(N)  /  D|(N). 


Figures  4.2.3-5  and  4.2.3-6  show  how  performance  of  DEELEV(i)  varies  with  i,  for  fixed 
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N,  namely  for  N  “  10  and  also  for  N  -  12.  Note  that  the  data  given  for  i  =  0  are  those 
obtained  using  DEEB.  The  data  indicate  that  mean  T^(N)  decreases  monotonically  with  i  for 
i  <  5  for  both  N  =  10  and  N  =  12.  For  i  >  5,  T{(N)  increases  monotonically  with  i  in  the  case 
N  =  12,  and  increases  and  then  decreases  with  i  in  the  case  N  »  10.  For  both  N  =  10  and 
N  «  12,  Df(N)  decreases  with  i  over  the  entire  range  of  i.  These  data  indicate  that  Tf(N)  does 
vary  with  i,  fc*'  fixed  N>  but  leave  uncertain  how  to  predict  a  priori  for  a  given  SAP  the  value 
of  i  that  minimizes  Tf<N). 

One  possible  heuristic  is  to  choose  i  =  N/2.  Figure  4.2.3-7  plots  the  observed  values  of 

mean  T|(N)  for  N  =  4,  6,  8 .  18  executing  DEELEV{N/2).  The  sample  of  N-queens  instances 

tested  here  is  the  same  as  that  in  Sections  41.2  and  4.3,  namely  the  random  candidate  value 
orderings.  Also  plotted  in  Figure  4.2.3-7  for  purposes  of  comparison  are  D^fN)  observed 
under  the  same  conditions  and  Tf{N)  using  DEEB.  These  data  suggest  the  use  of  N/2  as  a 
default  value  for  LEV,  if  no  other  available  information  about  the  problem  to  be  solved 
suggests  a  different  value. 
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4.3  Comparative  Performance  Measurements  for  N-Queens  SAPs 

Having  defined  four  algorithms  for  SAPs,  we  now  compare  their  respective 
performances  under  identical  conditions  for  a  large  sample  set  of  problems.  Figure  4.3-1 
compares  the  mean  number  of  pair-tests  (i.e.,  mean  T{(N))  executed  by  algorithms 
BACKTRACK,  BACKMARK,  BACKJUMP,  and  DEEB,  respectively,  to  find  a  first  solution  for  N- 
Queens  SAPs.^^  The  sample  set  of  SAPs  over  which  these  measurements  are  taken  is  the 
same  for  each  algorithm,  namely  the  set  described  in  Section  4.1.2  of  m(N)  randomly  selected 
candidate  value  orderings  for  N  «=  4,  5,...,  17. 

We  observe  in  Figure  4.3-1  that  among  the  four  algorithms  being  compared, 
BACKMARK  executes  the  fewest  pair-tests  on  the  average,  followed  in  order  by  BACKJUMP, 
BACKTRACK,  and  DEEB,  and  that  this  ordering  among  the  four  algorithms  is  observed  to  hold 
for  each  value  of  N.  Note  also  that  the  performance  of  BACKJUMP  differs  very  little  from 
that  of  BACKTRACK.  Note  also  that  T^(N)  for  BACKMARK  is  much  less  than  for  the  other  three 
algorithms,  but  also  much  greater  than  T^jp(N).  Note  also  that  none  of  the  four  curves  is 
closely  approximated  by  a  straight  line  in  this  semilog  plot,  as  would  be  the  case  if  T^{N) 
grew  exponentially  as  Mackworth  [1977,  p.  100]  suggests.  Note  also  the  relatively  poor  ^ 
performance  of  algorithm  DEEB:  we  have  identified  One  set  of  SAPs  for  which  DEEB  is  less 
efficient  than  BACKTRACK  by  the  mean  T{(N)  measure  for  each  value  of  N  observed,  and 
much  less  efficient  than  BACKMARK  under  identical  conditions.  These  data  do  not  support 
Mackworth’s  suggestion  that  Waltz-type  algorithms  are  "clearly  more  effective  than  automatic 
backtracking"  [Mackworth  1977,  p,.  116].  The  factors  to  which  this  inefficiency  can  be 
attributed  remain  uncertain  at  present  (but  see  Sections  4.2.3  and  4.4  for  additional  data). 

Now  we  can  also  determine  .whether  the  difference  in  performance  between  "left-to- 
right"  candidate  value  ordering  and  random  c.v.  ordering,  noted  in  Figures  4.1. 2-2  and  4.1.2- 
3  is  peculiar  to  BACKTRACK,  or  is  characteristic  of  BACKMARK,  BACKJUMP,  and  DEEB  as  well. 
Figure  4.3-2  plots  the  ratios  of  the  value  of  using  "left-to-right"  candidate  value 

ordering  to  the  corresponding  observed  value  of  mean  Tjjy^|_Q(N)  using  random  c.v.  ordering, 
where  ALG  denotes  either  BACKTRACK,  BACKMARK,  BACKJUMP,  or  DEEB.  The  ratio  values 

The  values  constituting  the  curves  labeled  "BACKTRACK"  and  "BACKMARK"  in  this  figure 
are  taken  from  Figure  I  in  Gaschnig  [1977b].  The  curve  labelled  "BACKTRACK"  is  identical  to 
the  one  labelled  "Tj(N)  (mean)"  in  Figure  4.1.2-1. 


plotted  in  Figure  ^.3-2  indicate  apparently  that  differences  in  performance  between  random 
c.v.  ordering  and  "left-to-right"  c.v.  ordering  are  exhibited  by  each  of  the  four  algorithms, 
and  that  these  differences  are  generally  much  larger  for  14  5  N  S  16  than  for  N  <  14.  For 
the  case  of  BACKMARK  at  N  •»  20,  the  ratio  is  1343970  /  2696.7  =  498.3! 

We  now  compare  the  four  algorithms  by  DjfN)  rather  than  by  T|(N).  Figure  4.3-3  plots 
the  corresponding  mean  values  of  Df(N)  for  the  same  experiments  whose  results  are  shown 
in  Figure  4.3-- 1.  No  curve  is  plotted  for  BACKJUMP  in  Figure  4.3-3;  the  mean  value  of  Dj{N) 
using  BACKJUMP  is  observed  to  differ  from  mean  Df(N)  using  BACKTRACK  by  no  more  than 
5%  over  N  »  4, 5,... ,15.  Figure  4.3-4  plots  the  corresponding  mean  values  of  the  redundancy 
ratio  Mf(N)  =  T^fN)  /  D((N)  collected  during  the  same  experiments. 

To  provide  further  evidence  (or  larger  valuer  of  N,  we  extended  the  previous 
experiment  to  the  cases  N  >»  20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  and  50  with  m(N)  •=  50  samples  per  value  of 
N  selected  In  the  same  manner  as  above,  and  we  measured  mean  T^(N)  for  BACKMARK  only. 
Combining  these  data  with  some  of  the  those  for  BACKMARK  in  Figure  4.3-1,  we  observed 
the  mean  Tf(N)  values  tabulated  below. 


N 

mean  T  f (N) 

^min 

^tnax 

SAS 

S 

23. G 

10 

210 

1875 

18 

542 

4S 

4050 

5*10'^ 

15 

1513 

105 

22155 

2*1 0^^ 

20 

2G3G 

130 

72200 

25 

4715 

300 

180300 

5*103^ 

30 

11520 

435 

378450 

1*10^^ 

35 

28415 

535 

708B45 

6*10^3 

40 

21830 

780 

1216800 

6*10^3 

50 

55020 

1225 

3001250 

4*10^^ 

Approximating  the  above  Tf(N)  values  by  tiie  formula  Tf(N)  and  solving  for 

C(N),  we  obtain  the  formula  C(N)  =  log  Tj{N)  /  log  N.  For  the  above  list  of  values  of  N  and 
mean  Tf(N),  the  values  of  C(N)  are  1.S64,  2.734,  2.704,  2.637,  2.628,  2.750,  2.709,  and  2.79, 
respectively.  These  are  plotted  in  Figure  4.3-5.  Note  that  with  the  exception  of  N  =  5,  these 
C(N)  values  fall  in  the  interval  2.75+0.14.  Note  that  our  purpose  in  presenting  this 
approximation  is  simply  pragmatic:  to  show  how  well  s  particular  approximation  fits  the 
observed  data,  without  suggesting  that  the  approximation  is  valid  generally.  Pragmatically, 
the  data  and  approximation  would  seem  to  cast  doubt  on  the  proposition  that  mean  TpN)  for 
0KMARK  grows  exponentially  with  N  in  this  case. 
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All  life  is  an  experiment.  The  more  experiments  you  do 


the  better. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


4.4  Experimental  Results  for  Randomly  Generated  SAPs 


4.4.1  SAP  Equivalence  Classes  Parameterized  by  Size  and  by  "Degree  of 
Constraint"  (L) 

Thus  tar  we  have  compared  the  performance  of  five  algorithms,  by  each  of  three 
performance  measures,  for  several  sample  sets  of  N-queens  problems.  Now  we  wish  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  these  results  generalize  to  SAPs  other  than  the  N-Queens 
SAPs,  Section  4.1.1  enumerates  a  variety  of  particular  SAPs  that  could  be  subjected  to 
experiment.  However,  the  case  study  approach  of  course  is  limited  in  that  a  large  number  of 
individual  case  studies  may  be  required  to  reveal  credible  generalizations. 

For  this  reason,  in  this  section  we  generalize  our  experiments  beyond  N-Queens  SAPs 
to  a  class  of  randomly  generated  SAPs.  This  approach  also  has  limitations,  in  that  the 
performance  of  a  given  algorithm  in  solving  randomly  generated  problems  may  be  quite 
different  from  that  in  solving  a  problem  representing  some  particular  situation  arising  in 
practice.  This  question  has  obvious  importance  for  analysis  of  algorithms  research:  a  formula 
derived  for  an  algorithrr.’s  average  performance,  say,  over  an  aggregate  of  random  samples 
may  not  be  useful  in  predicting  its  performance  on  cases  arising  in  practice. 

Hence  it  is  important  not  only  to  measure  the  performance  of  algorithms  for  randomly 
generated  problems,  but  also  to  determine  how  the  characteristics  of  random  problems  differ 
from  those  of  "particular-structure"  problems.  Accordingly,  we  attempt  to  provide  evidence 
concerning  both  these  issues.  Our  approach  is  to  define  a  parameterized  equivalence  relation 
on  the  set  of  all  possible  SAPs,  partitioning  this  set  into  (disjoint)  equivalence  classes  so  that 
any  particular  problem,  the  8-Queens  SAP,  say,  belongs  to  some  particular  equivalence  class. 
Then  we  shall  determine  how  typical  the  8-queens  SAP  is  with  respect  to  the  other  member 
of  the  equivalence  class  to  which  It  belongs. 
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The  parliiion  on  the  set  of  all  SAPs  used  here  is  such  that  members  of  a  given 
equivalence  class  have  identical  values  of  the  parameters  representing  size  and  "degree  of 
constraint"  of  a  SAP.  We  then  define  a  procedure  for  generating  a  sample  set  of  SAPs 
selected  randomly  (independently,  uniformly,  and  with  replacement)  from  among  the  members 
of  a  specified  equivalence  class.  We  use  this  procedure  to  generate  randomly  for  each  N  a 
set  of  SAPs  each  of  whose  size  and  degree  of  constraint  parameters  matches  that  of  the  N- 
Queens  SAP  to  which  it  corresponds  (one  parameter  set  per  value  of  N). 

Definition  4.4-1. 

a)  SAPs  S  = 

S’  “  {N’,R’i,R’2)-...R’fs|’.P’i2>*^’l3*-'^’N’-l,N’J  ^'Similar  if  and  only  if  N  «  ISP. 

b)  SAPS  S  and  S’  are  N-k|-similar  if  and  only  if  S  and  S’  are  IM-similar  and  kj  ■  k’j  (where 

kj  =  IRjl  and  k’j  -  IR’jD,  for  each  i  «  1,2,.., N. 

For  example,  let  the  S-Queens-Knights  SAP  be  defined  like  the  8-Queens  SAP  except 
that  the  "chess  pieces"  in  the  former  move  either  as  queens  or  as  Knights.  Then  the  S- 
Queens  SAP  and  the  8-Queens-Knighls  SAP  are  N-kj-similar. 

We  define  the  "degree  of  constraint"  of  a  SAP  to  be  the  fraction  of  distinct  pair-tests 
for  thrtt  SAP  that  have  the  value  "true".  Formally,  given  a  SAP  S, 

.S  iPij!  /  X,, 

l<;i<N  i<j<N  '  Ui<N  i<j<N  ' 

So  0  s  L  5:  1  by  definition. 

Definition  4.4-2 

SAPs  S  and  S’  as  in  Definition  4.4-1  are  N-Kj-L-similar  if  and  only  if  S  and  S’  are  N-kj-similar 
and  Lg  ••  Lg’. 

We  use  the  following  procedure  to  select  randomly  (independently,  uniformly,  end  with 
replacement)  a  SAP  having  specified  values  of  N,  kj,  k2,-.i  k[\j,  and  L  For  each  i  and  j  such 
that  i  S  i  <  j  S  N,  we  create  a  boolean-valued  matrix  Mjj  of  size  kj  x  kj.  To  each  of  the 
elements  of  each  such  matrix  we  assign  (by  means  of  pseudo-random  number  generator)  the 
value  "true"  with  probability  L,  and  the  value  "false"  with  probability  1  - 
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4.4.2  N-Queerfs  SAPs  vs.  "Random-N-Queens"  SAPs;  Comparative  Algorithm 
Performance 

Using  the  technique  described  in  Section  4.4.1,  now  we  generate  a  sample  set  of 
"random-N-Queens"  SAPs  corresponding  parametrically  with  the  N-Queens  SAPs.  By 
exhaustively  enumerating  the  set  of  distinct  pair-tests  and  counting  the  number  of 

those  that  have  the  value  "true",  the  values  of  L  for  the  N-queens  problems  for  N  •»  4,  5,..., 
16  are  determined  to  be  (to  3  decimal  places)  0.444,  0.552,  0,622,  0.676,  0.714,  0.746,  0.770, 
0.791,  0.808,  0.823,  0.835,  0.846,  0.856,  respectively.  Figure  4. 4.2-1  plots  these  values 
against  N,  showing  that  L  appears  to  grow  with  N  as  a  smooth  curve.  The  sample  set  of  what 
we  shall  call  "random-N-queens"  SAPs  consists  of:  50  independently  and  randomly  generated 
SAPs  having  N  k2  “  ^3  «=  ••  4,  k^  »  2,  and  L  »  .444;  a  similar  set  of  50  SAPs  Is 

generated  for  each  of  N  =  5,6,7  using  the  corresponding  values  of  L  enumerated  above;  100 
such  samples  each  of  N  “  8,9,10,11,12;  150  samples  for  N  ••  13;  and  250  samples  for  N  ■=  14, 
for  a  total  of  1100  problem  instances  in  the  sample  set. 

Figure  4.4.2-2  shows  the  mean  values  of  T|{N)  observed  using  algorithms  BACKTRACK, 
BACKMARK,  BACKJUMP,  and  DEEB  to  find  first  solution  for  the  randomly  generated  SAPs  in 
the  random-N-queens  sample  set.  Comparing  these  data  with  those  in  Figure  4.3-1,  note  that 
the  relative  ordering  of  the  algorithms  ij  the  same  in  both  figures:  of  the  four  tested 
algorithms  BACKWARK  executes  the  fewest  pair-tests  on  the  average  for  each  value  of  N, 
followed  in  order  by  BACKJUMP,  BACKTRACK,  and  DEEB. 

To  compare  more  easily  the  values  shown  in  Figure  4.4.2-2  with  the  corresponding 
values  ir.  Figure  4.3-1,  Figure  4. 4.2-3  plots  the  ratio  of  each  value  plotted  in  the  latter  figure 
to  its  corresponding  value  in  the  former  figure.  The  values  so  plotted  represent  the  results 
of  than  7340  distinct  algorithm  executions  (3440  represented  in  Figure  4.3-1  and  3300 
represented  in  Figure  4.4.2-2).  We  observe  that  the  differences  between  Tf{N)  using  DEEB 
and  Tf(N)  using  BACKTRACK  are  larger  for  random-N-queens  SAPs  than  for  the 
corresponding  N-queens  SAPs,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  this  difference  grows  with  N,  and 


Note  that  using  this  procedure  the  fraction  L’  of  matrix  elements  assigned  the  value  "true" 
does  not  necessarily  equal  exactly  the  given  value  of  L,  but  rather  approximates  it.  The  law 
of  large  numbers  insures  that  the  ditterence  between  L  and  L’  is  negligible  in  the  present 
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that  the  same  holds  for  the  corresponding  differences  between  the  performance  of 
BACKTRACK  and  that  of  BACKJUMP.  Figure  A.4.2-3  shows  that  the  N-queens  sample  set  and 
the  random-N-queens  sample  set  are  sharply  more  distinguishable  for  N  >  10  than  for  N  <  10 
<i.e.,  the  values  plotted  in  this  figure  differ  sharply  from  the  value  1  in  the  former  case),  and 
are  sharply  less  distinguishable  by  algorithm  DEES  than  by  the  other  three  algorithms.  Note 
in  particular  that  for  N  £  10,  N-Queens  SAPs  require  many  more  pair-tests  to  be  executed  on 
the  average  than  is  the  case  for  the  corresponding  random-N-queens  SAPs.  (Why  this  should 
be  the  case  remains  unknown.) 

Figure  44.2-4  compares  the  10-Queens  SAP  with  the  "lO-random-Queens"  SAP  by 
frequency  distribution  of  values  using  BACKMARK.  The  ratio  of  the  means  of  the  two 
distributions  given  in  this  figure  is  the  value  plotted  in  Figure  4.42-2  for  BACKMARK  at 

N  -  10. 

In  this  section  the  SAPs  tested  were  selected  randomly  from  specific  N-kj-L 
equivalence  classes,  as  defined  in  Section  4.4.1,  Clearly  one  can  specify  additional 
parameters,  such  as  the  number  of  solutions,  thereby  further  partitioning  these  classes.  This 
approach  makes  possible  a  finer-grained  investigation  of  problem  structure.  Several  such 
possibilities  are  suggested  under  item  E4-2  in  Appendix  B. 

4.4.3  Cost  as  a  Function  of  L  A  Sharp  Peak  at  L  0.6 

Next  we  report  the  results  of  experiments  designed  to  show  how  the  cost  of  solving  a 
SAP  depends  on  the  degree  of  constraint  possessed  by  the  problem,  all  other  things  being 
equal.  From  only  the  results  plotted  in  the  figures  of  Sections  4.3  and  4.4.2,  it  is  difficult  to 
infer  the  dependence  of  the  mean  value  of  T{(N)  on  the  value  of  L,  because  the  SAPs  in  the 
N  -queens  sample  set  differ  among  ^  :h  other  both  in  size  (i.e.,  N  and  k|  values)  as  well  as  in 
L  values,  and  the  same  holds  for  the  random-N-queens  sample  set.  Moreover,  L  ranges  only 
from  0.444  to  0.856  among  the  N-Queens  SAPs  or  Random-N-Queens  in  these  two  sample 
sets  (i.e.,  reflecting  that  4  s  N  i  17). 

Accordingly,  we  performed  experiments  analogous  to  those  whose  results  are  plotted 
in  Figures  4.3-1,  4.3-3,  and  4.3-4,  using  a  sample  set  of  randomly  generated  SAPs  that  are 
identical  to  each  other  in  size  but  differ  systematically  in  value  of  L  Specifically,  we  used  the 
method  described  in  Section  4.4.1  to  generate  randomly  150  SAPs,  each  having  N  -  10, 


kj  -  K2  ■“  ”  kjQ  ■=  10  and  link  percentage  value  L  -  O.lj  and  to  generate  analogously  a  set 

of  150  distinct  SAPs  for  each  of  L  =  0.2,  0.3^..,  0.9.  For  these  values  of  N  and  the  k|, 
^max  ”  "  10^^*  For  each  of  these  1350  SAPs,  we  measured  Tj, 

Dj,  and  derived  M^. 

The  four  curves  plotted  in  Figure  4.4.3-1  show  the  mean  values  of  Tj(L>  observed 
when  each  of  the  algorithms  BACKTRACK,  BACKWARK,  BACKJUMP,  and  DEEB,  respectively,  is 
applied  to  each  of  the  SAPs  in  this  "Identical  size,  varying  L"  (ISVL)  sample  set.  Figures 
4.4.3-2  and  4.4.3-3  show  the  corresponding  mean  values  of  Dj(L)  and  M^(L)  «  Tf(L)  /  D^(L) 
observed  for  the  ISVL  sample  set. 

The  values  plotted  in  Figure  4.4.3-1  for  the  boundary  cases  L  «  0.0  and  L  “  1.0  are 
derived  analytically  rather  than  observed  experi.,ientally.  The  values  plotted  are 
Tf  "  kj^  ♦  k2  “  100  at  L  =  0.0  for  all  four  algorithms,  and  Tf  »  N  (IM-l)  /  2  =  45  at  L  »  1.0  for 
BACKTRACK,  BACKMARK,  and  BACKJUMP,  and  Tj  -  1305  at  L  -  1.0  for  DEEB. 

The  data  plotted  in  Figures  4.4.3-1,  4.4.3-2,  and  4.4.3-3  indicate  the  same  relative 
ordering  of  the  four  algorithms  as  observed  in  preceding  sections.  Furthermore,  the  results 
Indicate  that  the  number  of  steps  executed  (mean  T^(L))  depends  strongly  on  degree  of 
constraint  (L),  spanning  a  range  whose  extremes  differ  by  a  factor  of  791  among  the  cases 
tested!  For  each  of  the  four  algorithms  tested,  a  plot  of  the  data  suggests  the  existence  of  a 
single  sharp  peak  in  Tj(L)  at  L  0.6.  The  peak  and  range  of  performance  of  Tf(L)  are 
reflected  in  both  Dj(L)  and  Mf(L)  as  well  as  in  Tf(L).  These  data  show  in  particular  that  the 
Waltr-type  algorithm  does  not  better  the  others  on  the  highly  constrained  problems  tested. 

Several  extensions  of  this  investigation  of  the  dependence  of  cost  on  degree  of 
constraint  are  proposed  under  item  E4-3  in  Appendix  B. 
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4.5  Other  Results 


4.5.1  Experimental  Results  for  Map  Coloring 

The  experimental  results  reported  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter  contradict 
Mackworth’s  predictions  about  the  performance  of  Waltz-type  algorithms,  but  these  results 
may  depend  strongly  on  characteristics  of  the  N-Queens  and  random-N-Queens  problems.  In 
particular,  the  experiments  thus  far  have  assumed  SAPs  having  a  complete  constraint  graph 
(i.e.,  a  SAP  for  which  all  Pjj  are  proper).  For  contrast,  in  this  section  we  compare  the 
performances  of  algorithms  BACKTRACK,  BACKMARK,  and  BACKJUMP  for  SAPs  that  have  an 
incomplete  constraint  graph,  namely  the  problem  of  coloring  with  four  colors  the  map 
depicted  in  Figure  4.5.1-L  (See  Section  4.1.1  for  a  general  description  of  map  coloring  SAF's, 
and  for  examples  of  other  SAPs  having  incomplete  consistency  graphs.) 

In  these  experiments,  the  34-region  map  depicted  in  Figure  4.5.1 -1  defines  seven 
distinct  SAPs:  a  SAP  corresponding  to  the  submap  consisting  of  exactly  the  regions  numbered 
1  through  5}  six  other  SAPs  corresponding  to  the  submaps  consisting  of  exactly  the  regions 
numbered  1  through  N  =  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  and  34,  respectively.  We  define  the  colors 
Rj  "  {1,2, 3, 4}  for  each  SAP  and  each  value  of  i. 

For  each  of  these  seven  SAPs  we  generate  randomly  50  candidate  value  orderings  in 
the  manner  described  in  Section  4.1.2  for  N-Queens  SAPs.  Hence  there  are  50  algorithm 
executions  (a.e.)  per  combination  of  algorithm  and  value  of  N;  hence  350  a.e.  per  algorithm, 
giving  1050  a.e.  total.  (The  latter  are  not  counted  among  the  13000  algorithm  executions 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  chapter.)  The  mean  Tf(N)  results  are  plotted  in  Figure  4.5.1 -2. 
The  values  of  BACKTRACK  and  BACKJUMP  are  observed  to  bo  identical  except  for  the  case 
N  «*  34.  The  larj’e  increase  in  Tj(N)  from  N  •=>  30  to  N  >=  34  presumably  reflects  the  fact  that 
region  34  touches  seven  other  regions,  whereas  in  each  of  the  six  submaps  the  largest 
numbered  region  touches  only  three  other  regions.  For  BACKTRACK  and  BACKJUMP,  we 
observed  mean  Mf(N)  -  1.0  for  N  -  5;  mean  M{(N)  <  l.l  for  N  ••  10,  15,  20,  25,  and  30}  and 
mean  M^{N)  -  1.5  for  N  «■  34.  For  BACKMARK,  we  observed  mean  M((N)  <  1.00 1  for  each  of 
the  seven  values  of  N  tested. 

These  data  are  not  voluminous  enough  to  support  very  extensive  generalizations,  but 
do  at  least  provide  additional  evidence  that  BACKMARK  recomputes  relatively  few  pair-tests. 


4.5.2  Measure$  of  Uniformity  of  Distribution  of  Solutions 

To  make  performance  more  predictable  it  may  be  useful  to  attempt  to  discover  more 
about  the  characteristics  of  the  problem  itself,  independent  of  the  choice  of  algorithm  used  to 
solve  it.  One  characteristic  of  SAPs  about  which  we  are  currently  rather  ignorant  is  hov/  the 
solutions  of  a  given  SAP  are  distributed  among  the  leaf  nodes  of  a  search  tree  for  that  SAP. 
More  precisely,  we  seek  here  to  determine  how  uniformly  the  solutions  occur  among  a  linear 
ordering  of  the  set  of  assignments  of  the  SAP,  where  the  linear  ordering  reflects  a  particular 
candidate  ordering. 

This  objective  has  practical  import:  Section  4.1.2  demonstrates  (e.g.,  in  Figure  4. 1.2-1) 
that  the  efficiency  of  BACKTRACK  can  vary  greatly  with  the  particular  candidcte  value 
ordering  chosen,  suggesting  attempts  to  devise  heuristics  for  choosing  a  candidate  value 
ordering  that  minimizes  the  number  of  pair-tests  required  to  find  a  solution.  In  attempting  to 
devise  such  heuristics,  it  would  seem  relevant  to  know  whether  solutions  tend  to  be 
distributed  uniformly,  as  opposed  to  occurring  in  clumps.  Investigations  of  this  sort  may  also 
help  account  for  the  observed  difference  in  performances  between  random  candidate  value 
ordering  and  some  "left-to-right"  candidate  value  ordering,  such  as  the  one  considered  in  this 
chapter  for  the  N-queens  SAPs. 

Definition  4.5.2-1 

a)  Given  a  SAP  S  =  <N,  R|,  R2i-iPni  Pl2<  *’l3'*^N,N-P'  ^^i  ’^^’^ote  a  permutation  of  the 

elements  of  Rj. 

b)  Let  n  denote  a  tuple  (n^,  n2i-p  nf^). 

c)  Then  n  determines  a  linear  ordering  of  Ug,  the  sot  of  assignments  of  S,  such  that 

A]i  »  <v^,  V2,...,  Vfvj)  A2  =  (Yi,  y2.-.  y[s|)  if  and  only  if  the  string  V2V2...Vfg  precedes 
the  string  yiy2-yN  lexicographical  ordering  specified  by  n. 

d)  Let  ARq  „(A)  denote  the  position  of  assignment  A  for  SAP  S  in  the  ordering  determined 

by  n. 

Since  any  subset  of  Ug  is  likewise  linearly  ordered  by  <jj,  then  in  particular  the  subset 
of  assignments  ttiat  are  solutions  is  linearly  ordered  by  <^. 


Definition  4.5.2-2 
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a)  Let  s(i)  denote  the  assignment  corresponding  io  the  i’lh  solution  under  an  ordering. 

b)  Let  the  function  SDg^fi)  *•  ARg  j^(s(i))  be  called  the  solution  distribution  function  of  S 

under  rj,. 


Figure  4.5.2-1  plots,  in  step  function  form,  the  values  of  i  against 
5-queens  SAP,  where  denotes  the  ”left-to-right"  candidate  value  ordering.  The  dashed 
line  in  this  figure  indicates  the  values  that  would  be  observed  if  solutions  were  distributed 
perfectly  uniformly  among  assignments.  Figures  ^.5.2-2,  45.2-3,  and  45.2-4  plot  the 
analogous  values  for  7-Queens,  8-Queens  and  g-Queens  respectively. 

The  data  in  these  figures  indicate  that  the  first  solution  of  the  5-queens,  7-queens, 
and  8-queens  SAPs  occurs  much  later  in  the  ordering  of  assignments  imposed  by  our  "left- 
to-right"  candidate  value  ordering  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  solutions  were  distributed 
uniformly  among  the  assignments.  Stronger  conclusions  than  this  must  await  the  results  of 
future  experiments,  such  as  those  proposed  under  item  E4-6  in  Appendix  B. 


4.5.3  Proof  that  Tn^jnCN)  s  N(N-l)/2 

Hero  wo  describe  our  computational  model  in  greater  detail,  to  establish  that  if  an 
algorithm  B  is  valid  for  all  SAPs,  then  B  must  execute  at  least  •>  N(N-l)/2  pair-tests 

for  any  SAP  S  having  N  problem  variables  and  such  that  S  has  a  solution.  We  achieve  this  by 
a  simple  adversary  argument  of  the  type  described  in  Weide  [1977,  pp.  296-297]  and  in  the 
references  he  cites. 

The  approach  used  here  is  to  define  an  algorithm  for  SAPs  abstractly  as  any  function 
v/hose  value,  for  a  given  SAP  S  satisfying  Definition  4-1,  is  a  tuple  consisting  of  a  finite 
sequence  S  of  pair-tests,  a  boolean  value  C,  and  an  assignment  A  for  S  in  the  case  that  C  is 
"true".  Our  notion  is  that  the  algorithm  executes  the  specified  pair-tests,  then  terminates, 
claiming  (by  the  vaiue  of  C)  either  that  no  solution  exists  or  that  assignment  A  is  a  solution 
for  S. 

We  assume  that  the  pair-tests  are  executed  in  "black  box"  fashion:  each  pair-test  in  S 
is  identified  by  a  tuple  (i,x,j,y)  as  in  Definition  4-1,  and  from  the  black  box  or  oracle  is 
obtained  a  boolean  value  identifying  whether  (x,y)  <  Pjj,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  N-Queens  SAPs, 
whetiier  two  queens  on  specified  squares  attack  each  other.  We  assume  that  B  is  given  as 
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input  only  the  values  of  N  and  the  kj  for  the  given  SAP  S  and  access  to  the  oracle  who 
answers  pair-tests. 

In  this  way  we  have  identified  the  set  of  all  algorithms  for  SAPs  as  a  particular  set  of 
mathematical  functions.  Note  that  there  can  be  in  principle  many  implementations  of  a  given 
algorithm  for  SAPs;  in  this  computational  model,  however,  we  distinguish  algorithms  for  SAPs 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  values  (S,C,A)  they  compute. 

We  term  any  such  algorithm  valid  for  SAPs  if  and  only  if  for  any  SAP  S  <  '^Psi^SAP* 
claims  C  and  A  (if  C  is  "true")  are  correct  for  S.  To  be  valid,  such  an  algorithm  must  give 
correct  {i.e.,  "adversary-proof")  answers  for  all  SAPs,  both  all  SAPs  having  one  or  more 
solutions  and  all  SAPs  having  no  solution.  Below  we  establish  a  lower  bound  on  the  number 
of  pair-tests  required  by  any  algorithm  valid  for  SAPs  in  solving  an  arbitrary  SAP,  but  this 
bound  applies  only  to  the  set  of  all  SAPs  having  a  solution. 

In  the  case  that  a  given  SAP  S  has  a  solution,  we  claim  that  any  valid  algorithm,  B,  for 
SAPs  must  necessarily  produce  a  pair-test  sequence  S  that  contains  the  elements 
corresponding  to  the  N*(N-l)/2  pair-tests  involving  only  the  candidate  values  in  the 
assignment  A  that  algorithm  B  returns,  i.e.,  the  pair-tests  (1,A(1),2,A(2)),  (1,A(1),3,A(3)),...,(N-  v 
1,A(N-1),N,A(N)).  Otherwise  if  one  such  assignment  pair-test,  call  it  (Iq.  yQ,  Jq) 
contained  in  the  pair-test  sequence  S,  then  an  adversary  can  delete  (y^,  Zq)  from  thus 

defining  a  different  SAP  S’  for  which  algorithm  B  produces  the  same  S  and  returns  the  same 
assignment  A  as  algorithm  B  does  for  SAP  S.  However  A  is  not  a  solution  for  S’,  hence  B  is 
not  valid,  contradicting  the  assumption  that  B  is  valid.  Note  that  this  argument  rests  on  the 
"black  box"  assumption:  B  decides  which  pair-test  to  execute  next  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  it  got  executing  the  preceding  pair-tests.  B  is  not  informed  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  truth  value  of  an  arbitrary  pair-test  is  determined. 

The  N*(N-l)/2  lower  bound  does  not  apply  if  the  given  SAP  S  has  no  solution.  In  this 
case,  a  valid  algorithm  for  SAPs  need  only  determine  that  S  has  no  solution,  and  then  halt 
with  C  «  "false".  (For  example  consider  the  case  L  •=  0  treated  in  Section  4.A.3,  for  which 
pair-tests  suffice  to  determine  that  the  SAP  has  no  solution.  This  case  appears  in 
general  more  complex  and  is  not  treated  here. 

Note  that  the  above  proof  is  not  intended  to  say  anything  whatsoever  about  the 
minimum  number  of  tests  required  lo  solve  the  N-queens  problem,  or  any  other  PARTICULAR 
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problem.  Indeed  there  may  be  a  clever  specialized  algorithm  that  solves  the  N-queens 
problems  and  no  others,  and  can  find  solutions  in  time  less  than  N(N-l)/2.  Similarly  the  0(N 
log  N)  lower  bound  for  sorting  does  not  apply  if  we  do  not  insist  that  the  sorting  algorithm 
be  able  to  sort  arbitrary  inputs  (permutations  of  {i,2,3.,.,N},  say).  If  we  only  are  concerned 
with  sorting  the  particular  inputs  (1),  (2,1).  (3,2,1),...,  and  no  other  inputs  (e.g.,  (3,1,2))  then 
obviously  we  can  devise  an  algorithm  that  runs  in  0(N)  time.  Of  course  that  algorithm  may  fail 
to  sort  the  input  (3,1,2)  correctly,  i.e.,  it  is  not  valid  for  all  permutations,  but  only  for  a 
special  subset.  The  0{N  log  N)  bound  on  sorting  applies  to  any  algorithm  that  guarantees  to 
sort  ANY  permutation  correctly.  Analogously,  the  above  proof  about  does  not  apply  to 
algorithms  that  solve  only  a  subset  of  all  SAPs  (such  as  the  subset  consisting  of  the  N- 
Queens  problems).  Rather,  tl  applies  only  to  algorithms  that  guarantee  to  find  solutions  to  any 
arbitrary  SAP.  The  nature  of  the  adversary  argument  is  that  if  any  such  algorithm,  in  solving 
any  arbitrary  SAP  A  having  N  variables,  executes  fewer  than  N(N-n/2  tests,  then  there 
necessarily  exists  another  SAP  B  having  N  variables  for  which  the  algorithm  will  claim  that  B 
has  a  solution  when  in  fact  it  does  not,  hence  violating  the  assumption  that  the  algorithm  is 
valid  for  any  arbitrary  SAP. 

4.5.4  Improvement  to  Mackworlh’s  Version  of  Waltz  Algorithm 

The  Waltz -type  algorithm  used  in  this  chapter's  experiments,  called  DEEB,  reflects  an 
Improvement  in  efficiency  over  algorithm  CS2  defined  in  Gaschnig  [1974]  and  over  AC-3 
defined  in  [MacKworth  1977].  DEEB  combines  bacMracKing  wilh  a  procedure,  called  DEE-0,  of 
the  generic  form  of  ‘'arc-consistoncy“  algorithm  that  MacKworth  calls  AC-3  [1977]  and 
Gaschnig  [1974]  calls  CS-l.  MacKworth  [1977,  p.  114]  suggested  certain  modifications  to 
algorithm  CS-l  with  the  intent  of  improving  its  efficiency.  OEE-O  is  a  functionally  equivalent 
variation  of  CS-l  and  of  AC-3  that  achieves  the  efficiencies  suggested  by  MacKworth  and 
eliminates  other  unnecessary  pair-tests  as  well,  so  that  DEE-0  is  strictly  more  efficient  in 
terms  of  pair -tests  executed  than  AC-3,  as  we  shall  now  show  informally. 

For  brevity,  we  assume  in  the  remainder  of  this  section  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with 
MacKworth’s  argument  and  notation,  which  are  used  here.  The  following  hypothetical  example 
i  "strates  informally  the  differences  between  the  approach  of  AC-3  (i.e.,  to  distinguish  the 
cons  'nt  relations  P,^  and  P^,  by  distinct  arc  (i,j)  and  (j,i))  and  the  spproach  of  DEE-0  (I.e,,  to 
process  a  Pjj  relation  as  a  whole). 
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The  diagram  below  depicts  the  constraint  relation  Pjj  as  a  set  of  links  between  the 
candidate  values  of  two  problem  variables  Xj  and  x^.  Hypothetically,  Xj  and  xj  could  be 
problem  variables  of  a  SAP  having  other  problem  variables  as  well. 


In  the  case  depicted  above.  CS*i  executes  the  equivalent  of  Mackworth’s  function 
REVISE((i,j)),  which  executes  2  pair-tests  (p.t.)  to  determine  that  vjj  is  supported  by  Vj2,  and 
then  2  p.t.  to  establish  support  for  v^2t  ^  P-**  *0  determine  that  Vj3  is  not  supported  by 
Xj  and  hence  can  be  eliminated,  followed  by  1  p.t.  for  V|^,  for  a  total  of  9  p.t.  CS-1  then 
executes  REVI5E((j,i}}.  determining  ;)t  a  cost  of  11  p.t.  that  all  c.v.s  of  Xj  are  supported. 

Mackworth  correctly  points  out  that  CS-l’s  execution  of  REVlSE{(j,i))  is  often 
superfluous,  because  the  execution  of  REVISE({i,j))  cannot  cause  arc  {j,i>  to  become  "arc- 
inconsistent"  if  it  is  not  already.  For  this  reason  Mackworth  distinguishes  arc  ij  from  arc  ji, 
knowing  which  to  process  by  the  search  history.  Therein  lies  the  rub:  since  AC-3  initially 
puts  all  arcs  (i,j)  and  their  complements  (j.i}  on  the  queue  Q,  AC-3  executes  each  REVISE((i,j)) 
and  REVISE(j,i)}  at  least  once  and  for  these  executions  AC-3  executes  unnecessary  pair-tests 
that  are  not  executed  by  DEE-0. 

DEE-0  executes  a  single  procedure  REVTStBOTH((i,j))  that  has  the  effect  of  first  doing  a 
REVlSE((i,j)),  but  at  the  same  time  marking  those  c.v.s  of  Xj  that  provide  support  to  the  c.v.s 
of  Xj.  REVISEBOTH  then  executes  the  equivalent  of  a  REVISE((j,i)),  modified  so  that  only 
unmarked  c.v.s  of  Xj  are  checked  for  support  by  Xj.  Hence  in  the  above  example 
REVISEBOTH((i,j))  executes  only  9  p.t.  (i.e.,  those  corresponding  to  AC-3’s  execution  of  arc  ij, 
as  opposed  by  arc  ji),  since  all  c.v.s  of  Xj  are  marked.  Generalizing,  in  precisely  the  cases 
that  the  REV15E((j,i))  of  CS-1  is  superfluous  due  to  the  conditions  described  by  Mackworth,  in 
these  same  cases  all  c.v.s  of  Xj  are  marked,  and  hence  REVISEBOTH((i,j))  executes  exactly 
those  p.t.  executed  by  REVISE«i,j)).  Hence  DEE-0  using  REVISEBOTH  executes  no  more  p.t. 
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than  AC-3  using  REVISE.  Since  DEE-0  executes  fewer  p.t.  than  AC-3  for  the  first  executions 
of  REVISE((i,j))  and  REVISE((j,i)),  it  follows  that  DEE-0  executes  strictly  fewer  pair-tests  than 
AC-3  for  all  SAPs  except  the  degenerate  cases  of  SAPs  that  are  arc-consistent  initially. 

Orthogonal  to  the  issues  just  discussed,  AC-3  maintains  a  queue  of  pending  arcs  (i,j)  to 
REVISE,  whereas  CS-1  uses  a  triangular  matrix  for  the  same  purpose,  but  without  the  FIFO 
discipline  of  the  queue.  Instead,  CS-1  implements  the  "one  pass"  policy  used  by  Waltz,  in 
which  the  problem  variables  are  -ntroduced  one  at  a  time,  propagating  constraints  until 
stability  results  alter  each  introduction  of  a  new  problem  variable.  DEE-0  could  use  either 
priority  policy,  but  in  fact  uses  the  triangular  matrix  mechanism  of  CS-1  (See  Gaschnig 
[1974]  for  details.) 
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Add  little  to  little  and  there  will  be  a  big  pile. 

Ovid 


4.6  Conclusions  and  Future  Experiments 

The  main  technical  conclusions  summarized  briefly  in  Section  A.O  are  supported  by 
more  than  13000  distinct  algorithm  executions,  for  each  of  which  three  distinct  performance 
values  were  recorded.  These  performance  data  are  several  orders  of  magnitude  more 
numerous  than  previous  experimental  performance  measurement  data  for  any  algorithm  for 
SAPs.  Knuth’s  article  [1975]  is  motivated  by  the  observation  that  the  performance  of 
backtracking  is  difficult  to  predict  in  detail  a  priori;  data  such  as  those  given  here  may 
promote  insight  and  constitute  a  set  of  particular  values  with  which  any  predictive  theory 
about  SAP  search  performance  must  agree. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  the  much  greater  efficiency  of  Waltz-type  algorithms  over 
backtracking  observed  by  Waltz  and  others  does  not  extend  to  all  SAPs,  in  particular  not  to 
the  N-queens  SAPs,  random-N-queens  SAPs,  or  ISVL  SAPs  tested  here.  The  factors 
accounting  for  the  differences  between  the  present  data  and  previous  experience  remain 
uncertain  at  present,  but  it  is  very  plausible  that  the  relative  performances  of  DEEB  and 
BACKTRACK  differ  depending  on  whether  the  problem  to  bo  solved  has  a  complete 
consistency  graph  (e.g.,  N-Queens  SAPs  and  random-N-Queens  SAPs)  or  an  incomplete 
consistency  graph  (e.g..  Waltz’  line  drawing  problem  and  map  coloring  problems).  Several 
extensions  of  the  present  experiments  to  additional  cases  are  proposeu  under  item  EA-1  in 
Appendix  B. 

The  comparison  of  N-Queens  SAPs  with  parametrically  sim.iar  "random-N-Queens"  SAPs 
represents  a  step  toward  "finer  grain"  analysis  of  algorithms  research,  in  which  the  set  of  all 
problem  instances  is  partitioned  not  only  according  to  size  (as  in  defining  N  -  number  of 
elements  to  be  sorted  as  the  size  of  the  problem  for  sorting),  but  is  sub-partitioned  by  other 
measures  as  well  (here,  by  L,  the  degree  of  constraint).  The  general  technique  used  here, 
simply  to  define  an  equivalence  relation  to  hold  on  a  particular  set,  would  seem  to  be 
applicable  to  other  sets  of  problem  instances  as  well,  for  example  those  for  NP-complete 
problems  (e.g.,  partition  the  set  of  all  instances  of  size  N  into  those  for  which  the  lower 
bound  limits  apply,  and  those  which  require  fewer  steps).  At  the  very  least,  "particular 
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situation  problems"  vs.  "random  problems"  experiments  of  this  sort  serve  to  establish 
quantitatively  how  realistic  model  assumptions  are.  More  speculatively,  such  efforts  may 
prove  useful  in  developing  a  mathematical  theory  about  the  relation  between  problem 
"structure"  and  algorithm  performance. 

The  results  comparing  "left-to-right"  c.v.  ordering  with  random  c.v.  ordering  (i.e., 
Figures  4.1.2- 1,  4.1.2-2,  4.1. 2-3,  and  4.3-2)  are  less  general  than  other  results  in  this 
chapter,  since  the  former  are  restricted  to  N-Queens  SAPs,  whereas  other  results  pertain  to 
randomly  generated  SAPs  as  well.  The  import  of  the  "left-to-right"  vs.  random  c.v.  ordering 
comparison  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  performance  (Tj)  can  vary  strongly  with  the 
choice  of  c.v.  ordering  (up  to  a  factor  of  498  difference  was  observed);  (2)  the  heuristic  of 
choosing  a  c.v.  ordering  randomly  can  give  better  performance  than  the  heuristic  of  choosi'^g 
some  problem-dependent  "obvious"  c.v.  ordering.  Clearly,  stronger  claims  than  these  must 
await  the  results  of  analogous  experiments  for  other  problems.  Pending  such  additional 
results,  it  would  seem  that  the  assumption  of  random  c.v.  ordering  for  purpose  of  making 
more  tractable  the  mathematical  analysis  of  SAP  algorithms  is  a  realistic  simplification. 

It  is  clear  that  additional  experiments  of  the  sort  described  here  are  necessary  to 
delimit  the  conditions  (especially  the  range  of  problems)  for  which:  (1)  algorithm  BACKMARK 
executes  fewer  pair-tests  than  tho  other  Known  algorithms  for  SAPs;  (2)  Tf(N)  grows 
exponentially  with  N  vs.  subexponentially;  3)  random  candidate  value  ordering  causes  fewer 
pair-tests  to  be  executed  than  does  some  "obvious"  candidate  value  ordering. 

Several  categories  of  additional  experiments  are  apparent:  (1)  extending  the  present 
experiments  to  additional  sets  of  values  of  the  experimental  parameters  (such  as  N  and  L);  (2) 
analogous  experiments  with  different  problems  (especially  those  having  incomplete 
consistency  graphs),  (3)  distinguishing  more  parameters  in  contrasting  algorithms’ 
performances  on  "natural"  SAPs  vs.  parametrically  similar  SAPS  that  are  generated  randomly. 
Concise  descriptions  of  a  number  of  such  experiments  are  given  in  Appendix  B. 
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Figure  4.1.1 -1  Tj(N)  -  number  of  pair -tests  to  solve  N-Queens  puzzle 
(to  find  first  solution) 

algorithm  BACKTRACK  vs.  Waltz-type  algorithm  DEEB 
one  algorithm  execution  per  plotted  point  (solid  curves) 

SAS  ■■  size  of  assignment  space 


0  5  10  15 

N  ■  number  of  queens 


Figure  4.1. 1-2  number  of  pair-tests  (T)  and  number  of  distinct  pair-tests  (D) 
to  find  first  solution  (T|,  Dj)  and  all  solutions  (T^,  Dg) 

N-Queens,  BACKTRACK;  1  algorithm  execution  for  every  plotted  point 
T|(N)  values  same  as  those  plotted  in  Figure  4.1. 1-1 
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N  “  number  of  queens 


Figure  4.1.1 -3  Redundancy  ratio  M{N)  =  T(N)  /  D(N) 

“  Total  number  of  pair-tests  executed  /  number  of  distinct  pair-tests  executed 
N-Queens,  algorithms  BACKTRACK,  first  solution  and  all  solutions 
T(N)  and  D(N>  values  In  computation  of  M(N)  are  those  in  Figure  4.1. 1-2 


0  5  10  15 

N  -  number  of  queens 


Figure  4.1. 2-1  Tf(N):  mean,  max  and  min  values  over  m(N)  samples  of  random 
candidate  value  ordering,  compared  'vith  T|(N)  for  left-to-right  c.v.  ordering 
N-Queens,  algorithm  BACKTRACK,  first  solution 

m<N)  algorithm  executions  for  each  value  of  N;  30  s  m(N)  S  100  (see  text) 
810  algorithm  executions  (a.e.)  total 
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Figure  4.1.2-2  Dj(N):  random  vs.  "ieft-to-righl"  candidate  value  ordering 
N~Queens,  BACKTRACK,  first  solution 


Figure  4.1.2-3  Mj(N)  -  T|(N)  /  Dj(N);  random  vs.  "left-to-right"  candidate  value  ordering 
N-Queens,  algorithm  BACKTRACK,  first  solution 
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Figure  4. 1.2-4  mean  T^(N)  compared  with  prod(N)  •>  mean  T^(N)  *  sol(N) 
60I(N)  “  number  of  solutions  of  N-queens  problem, 
mean  T^(N)  values  are  those  In  Figure  4.1.2-1 


Figure  4.1.3-1  Cpu-time  of  Waltz’  program  vs.  number  of  junctions  in  line  drawings 
Wx  denotes  order  of  appearance  of  line  drawing  on  pp.  21-22  of  [Waltz  1972] 
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number  of  junctions 

Figure  4,1.3-2  log  of  Size  of  Assignment  Space  (SAS)  vs.  number  of  Junctions 
for  6  Waltz  line  drawings  of  Figure  4.1.3-1 


cpu-sec. 


0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90 
log  SAS 

Figure  4.1.3'3  Performance  of  Waltz  program  on  6  Waltz  line  drawings 
cpu-sec.  vs.  log  of  size  of  assignment  space  (SAS) 
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Figure  4.2.3- 1  log  SAS  /  T  -  reduction  in  state  space  size  per  unit  cost 
8-Queens,  DEEB,  1  sample  ("left-to-righf  candidate  value  ordering),  first  solution, 
SAS  “  1  Is  plotted  here  for  both  contradictions  and  solutions. 

(All  points  plotted  at  SAS  -  I  are  contradictions  except  for  rightmost  such  ooint) 


N  "  number  of  queens 


Figure  4.2.3-2  DEELEV(i):  Backtrack  to  level  i  before  invoking  DEEB 
N-queens,  first  solution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 
T|<N)  -  mean  number  of  pair-tests  to  solve  N-Queens 
Same  set  of  810  problem  instances  as  in  ScjCtion  4.1.2. 

3  ♦  810  -  2430  algorithm  executions  total 

I 
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Figure  4.2.3-3  Comparison  of  DEELEV(i)  algorithms  by  mean  D<{N) 
N-Queens,  first  solution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 
Data  from  same  algorithm  executions  as  in  Figure  42.3-2 


Figure  42.3-4  Comparison  of  DEELEV(i)  algorithms  by  redundancy  ratio  Mj(N)  -  T^fN)  /  df(N) 
N-Queens,  first  solution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 
Data  from  same  algorithm  executions  as  in  Figure  42.3-2 
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Figure  4.2.3-5  DEELEVd)  for  10-queens  and  12'queens  for  i  -  0,  1,  ...9 
first  soiution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 

Data  for  i  «  0,  1,  and  2  from  same  algorithm  executions  as  in  Figure  4.2.3-2 
70  algorithm  executions  per  plotted  point,  700  per  algorithm,  1400  total 
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Tigure  4.2.3-6  DEELEV(i)  for  lO-queens  and  12-queens  for 

first  soiution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 

Data  from  same  algorithm  executions  as  in  Figure  4.2.3-5 


-  0,  1,  ...9 
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T,(N)  100 


Tj(N>  using  DEEB 
^T,(N)  using  DEELEV(N/2) 

;^D,(N)  using  DEEB 

using  DEELEV(N/2) 


'  -  N(N-l)/2 


0  5  10  15 

N  number  of  queens 

Figure  4.2.3-7  DEELEV(N/2)  vs.  DEEB  by  mean  Tf{N)  and  mean  Dj(N) 
T|(N)  ■  mean  number  of  pair-tests  to  solve  N-Queens 
N-queens,  first  solution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 
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T,(N)  100 
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BACKJUMP 
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Tmin(N)  -  N(N-l)/2 


0  5  10  15 

N  ■  number  of  queens 

Figure  4.3-1  Comparison  of  algorithm  performances  by  mean  number  of  pair-tests 

N-queens,  first  solution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 

Same  sample  set  for  each  algorithm  (the  one  in  Section  4.1.2). 

mean  Tj(N>  values  for  BACKTRACK  are  those  in  Figure  4.1.2-1 

810-1010  algorithm  executions  per  algorithm,  3440  algorithm  executions  total 


Tleft-to-right(N)  /  Trandom{N) 
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Figure  A.3-2  Ratio  of  T^(N)  with  "left-to-right“  candidate  value  ordering 
to  mean  T^fN)  with  random  candidate  vatue  ordering 
N-Queens,  first  solution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 
same  set  of  algorithm  executions  as  those  for  Figure  4.3-1 
(Values  for  BACKJUMP  ~  values  for  BACKTRACK) 


N  "  number  of  queens 

Figure  4.3-3  Algorithm  comparison  by  mean  number  of  distinct  pair-tests 
N-Queens,  first  solution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 
Same  set  of  algorithm  executions  as  in  Figure  4.3-1 
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Figure  4.3-4  Algorithm  comparison  by  mean  redundancy  ratio 
M|(N)  -  T^(N)  /  D^(N) 

N-Queens,  first  solution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 
Same  set  of  algorithm  executions  as  in  Figure  4.3-1 


Figure  4.3-5  Growth  rate  of  mean  T|(N)  using  approximation  mean  Tj(N)  ••  NtC(N) 
hence  C(N)  »  log<T|(N))  /  log(N) 

N-Queens,  algorithm  BACKMARK,  first  solution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 
mean  T^fN)  values  for  N  <  18  are  taken  from  Figure  4.3-1 

50  algorithm  executions  per  data  point  for  N  2:  20,  so  1310  algorithm  executions  total 
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Figure  4.4.2-1  L(N)  -  link  percentage  (degree  of  constraint)  for  N-Quesns  problem 
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N  -  number  of  problem  variables 

Figure  4.4.2-2  Analogous  to  Figure  4.3-1,  but  using  sample  set  of  randomly 
generated  SAPs  having  same  size  and  degree  of  constraint  as  N-Queens  SAPs 
first  solution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 
50-250  algorithm  executions  (a.e.)  per  data  point 
850-1100  a.e.  total  per  algorithm;  3900  a.e.  total 
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N  -  number  of  problem  variables 


Figure  A.4.2-3  Ratio  of  mean  Tj(N)  for  N-Queens  to  mean  T^fN)  for  "Random-N-Queens**  SAPs 
Data  from  Figures  5.3-1  and  5.A.2-2,  respectively.  34A0  +  3900  -  7340  a.e.  total 
Experimental  data  by  which  to  distinguish  "natural"  SAPs  from 
parametrically  similar  randomly  generated  SAPs 


number 

of 

samples 


Figure  4, A. 2-4  Freouency  distribution  of  values  for  DACKMARK  applied  to 

70  samples  of  10-Queens  problem  (fandom  candidate  value  ordering) 
(solid  lines! ,  and  also  applied  to  100  samples  of  "lO-Random-Queens" 
problem  (dashed  lines) 
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Figure  4.4.2-5  Experimental  data  to  distinguish  "natural"  problems 
from  parametrically  similar  i.i.d.-random  problems 
Ratio  of  Mj(N)  for  N-Queens  to  M^fN)  for  random  N-queens 
first  solution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 


L  ■  LinK  percentage 

Figure  4.4.3-1  Dependence  of  mean  number  of  pair-tests  (Tj)  on  degree  of  constraint  (L) 
150  randomly  generated  SAPs  of  size  N  -  K-  -  10  for  each  plotted  point 
1350  a.e.  per  algorithm,  5400  a.e.  total 

upper  solid  curve;  BACKTRACK}  middle:  BACKJUMP}  lower;  BACKMARK 
first  solution 
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L  ••  Link  percentage 

Figure  4.4.3-2  Dependence  of  mean  number  of  distinct  pair-tests  (D^)  on  L 
Same  set  of  algorithm  executions  as  in  Figure  4A3-1 

Curve  plots  values  for  BACKTRACK  and  BACKMARKj  values  for  BACKJUMP  ar  almost  Identical, 
first  solution 


0  .1  .2  .3  .4  .5  .6  .7  .8  .9  1 

L  -  Link  percentage 


Figure  4.4.3-3  Dependence  of  mean  redundancy  ratio  (Mj)  on  L 
Same  set  of  algorithm  executions  as  in  Figure  4.4.3- 1 
upper  solid  curve:  BACKTRACK!  middle:  BACKJUMP}  lower:  BACKMARK 
first  solution 
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N  -  number  of  regions  in  map 


Figure  4.5.1-2  Mean  number  of  pair-tests  to  4-color  a  planar  map 
first  solution,  random  candidate  vaiue  ordering 
50  algorithm  executions  per  data  point,  1000  total 


Solution  number 
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Figure  4.5.2-1  Distribution  of  solutions  vs.  assignments  for  5  Queens 
6  solutions,  1875  assignments 
“left-to-right"  candidate  value  ordering 


Solution  number 


Assignment  number 


Figure  4.5.2-2  Distribution  of  solutions  vs.  assignments  for  7  Queens 
23  solutions,  470596  assignments 
“loft-to-right"  candidate  value  ordering 
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Figure  A.5.2-3  Distribution  of  solutions  vs.  assignments  for  8  Queens  problem 
4S  solutions,  8388608  assignments 
"left-to-right"  candidate  value  ordering 
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Figure  A.5.2-A  Distribution  of  solutions  vs.  assignments  for  9  Queens  problem 
203  solutions,  215233605  assignments 
"left-to-right"  candidate  value  ordering 
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Chapter  5 

Description  of  Apparatus  for  Search  Experiments 


5.0  Summary  of  Chapter 


Effective  and  easily  controllable  tools  are  as  important  for  experimental  analysis 
as  rigorous  proof  is  for  mathematical  analysis.  In  this  chapter  we  document  the 
functional  specifications  of  the  computer  programs  that  were  constructed  (in  the  SAIL 
language)  to  collect  the  experimental  dsi'a  reported  in  this  thesis.  Viewing  the 
programs  as  scientific  instruments  (i.e.,  measuring  devices),  we  assess  their  relevance 
as  an  aid  to  solving  open  problems  in  heuristic  search  theory.  In  particular,  we  discuss 
design  decisions  concerning  the  balance  of  five  properties  desirable  for  this 
application:  generality,  efficiency,  ease  and  completeness  of  data  collection,  general 
human  engineering,  and  modifiability. 


With  each  program,  the  experimenter  specifies  the  problem  and  set  of  problem 
Instances  to  be  solved,  the  algorithm,  heuristic,  and  performance  measurements  to  be 
collected.  Some  specifications  are  made  interactively,  while  others  are  input  from  a 
previously  created  disk  file  containing  problem  dependent  information.  Several  of  the 
specification  quantities  may  be  parameterized  over  a  range  of  values.  After 
completing  the  specification  process,  the  program  executes  without  further  human 
intervention,  producing  data  and/or  log  files.  An  annotated  trace  of  each  program 
illustrates  the  set  of  options  available  to  the  user.  The  information  provided 
concerning  the  above  is  intended  as  a  reference  for  those  who  would  replicate  or 
extend  the  experiments  described  in  this  thesis,  and  for  those  who  would  implement 
programs  having  similar  functions  for  different  applications. 
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In  this  age  of  increasing  scientific  specialization, 
one  fact  constantly  reasserts  itself:  advances  in 
instrumentation  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
factors  in  opening  new  fields  of  science. 

Editorial,  Science,  November  20,  1977,  p.  7 

5.1  Issues:  Generality,  Efficiency,  Data  Collection  and  Analysis, 
Modifiability,  General  Human  Engineering 

The  programs  described  herein  were  designed  to  satisfy  certain  purposes  and 
goals,  and  their  usefulness  reflects  the  extent  to  which  these  goals  are  achieved.  In 
general  terms,  the  goals  are  to  extend  our  theoretical  understanding  of  state  space, 
search  phenomena,  but  many  different  program  designs  might  realize  these  goals. 
Accordingly,  in  this  section  we  document  the  goal-motivated  criteria  on  which  the 
design  decisions  for  the  programs  are  based,  and  highlight  a  number  of  particular 
issues  that  arose  in  the  design  process. 

The  implications  of  the  theoretical  objectives  cf  this  worK  on  program  design  can 
be  expressed  by  three  questions:  What  algorithm  behavior  can  be  generated?  What 
algorithm  performance  measures  can  be  defined  and  their  values  measured?  How 
difficult  is  it  to  obtain  these  measurements.  In  ways  familiar  to  most  computer 
scientists  (and  hence  not  elaborated  on  here),  the  answers  to  these  questions  are 
determined  in  large  part  by  program  characteristics  such  as  generality,  efficiency,  ease 
of  data  collection  and  analysis,  modifiability,  and  general  human  engineering. 

Some  of  these  issues  can  be  illustrated  by  considering  Figure  4.fl.2-3,  as  follows. 
(The  data  plotted  in  that  figure  were  collected  using  the  BKDEE  program.) 

Generality:  had  we  obtained  data  only  for  the  case  of  N-Queens  SAPs  and  not 
for  Random-N-Queens  SAPs,  Figure  4.4.2-3  could  not  be  plotted.  Had  we  obtained  data 
only  for  algorithm  DEEB  or  only  for  BACKTRACK  or  BACKMARK  or  BACKJUMP,  we  might 
draw  different  conclusions  than  those  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  all  of  those 
algorithms. 

Efficiency:  had  we  been  able  to  obtain  the  data  in  Figure  4.4.2-3  only  for  the 
cases  N  5  9,  we  might  draw  different  conclusions. 
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General  human  engineering:  Figure  4.4.2-3  reflects  the  results  of  7340  distinct 
algorithm  executions.  These  required  some  40  distinct  executions  of  the  BKDEE 
program:  two  sample  sets  of  SAPs,  times  two  groups  of  algorithms  (DEEB  on  the  one 
hand  and  BACKTRACK,  BACKMARK,  and  BACKJUMP  on  the  other),  times  ten  values  of  N. 
A  different  program  design  permitting  iteration  simultaneously  over  several  values  of 
N,  SAP  definitions,  and  over  all  algorithms  might  have  reduced  the  number  of  BKDEE 
executions  to  obtain  the  same  data  to  one.  As  currently  implemented,  however, 
interaction  between  experimenter  and  BKDEE  is  succinct,  and  occurs  in  entirety  before 
the  actual  execution  of  the  experiment  begins;  the  40  aforementioned  executions 
required  an  aggregate  of  about  one  hour  of  experimenter  time. 

Modifiability:  The  character  of  these  experiments  has  changed  and  expanded 
with  time,  with  experimental  results  suggesting  other  experiments  of  a  similar  nature 
(e.g.,  different  performance  measures  or  sample  set  of  problems)  and  in  some  cases  of 
a  dissimilar  nature.  This  tendency  toward  evolutionary  development  of  the 
experimental  apparatus  necessitated  a  modular  programming  style  in  the  present  case. 
The  concrete  criteria  we  used  in  assessing  success  in  this  matter  is  the  amount  of 
Implementation  time  required  between  the  conception  of  a  now  experiment  and  the 
ability  of  the  mechanism  to  execute  it. 


5.2  ASTAR  (A*  and  Variants) 

SAIL  program  ASTAR  produced  the  experimental  results  reported  in  Chapter  2. 

Various  program  options  are  specified  interactively  by  the  user,  as  illustrated  in 
the  following  slightly  edited  sample  trace  of  ASTAR  and  in  the  annotations  that  follow 
it.  Line  numbers  are  provided  to  the  left  of  each  line  in  the  trace  for  ease  of 
reference.  Underlined  text  is  typed  by  user,  all  other  text  Is  printed  by  ASTAR, 


Rvcord  (hia  dialogue  on  disk  file?  y 
file  name  ■  eiehfp.fBl 

001  Oocumenteiion:  2/19/78.  sample  Irate 
002  A>  heuristic  search  systsm  for  eight  puzzle 
003  Trace/development/debuj  mode?  n 

004  NOTEi  default  K  function  •  K2  •  sum  of  distancss,  form  F(s)  •  (l-w)<((a)  .  w.K(a),  default  w  •  .5 

005  Commend  level  Define  <D),  Execute  <X),  Auto-execute  (A),  Set  pirametert  (S).  Genartta  standard 

problam  Instancss  (G),  or  Exit  fE) 

006  Command:  i 
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007  Chtng*  v»lu»  o<  w?  q 

008  Print  K  valuvt  of  nodei  *lon|  lolution  path  found?  q 
009  Changt  heuristic  function?  q 
010  Set  debug  list?  q 

Oil  Command: 

012  Read  problem  instances  from  file?  <£ 

013  File  name  •  input. tat 

014  Iterate  for  several  values  of  weightini  coefficient  w?  q 

015  w  .  .50000 

016  Depth  from  2  to  15 

017  Max  depth  p  100 

018  Max  no.  of  nodes  expanded  •  40000 

019  Want  to  sea  the  tree?  ri 

020  Want  short  output  form?  ^ 

021  Collect  K(s}  ve  <.h)  statistics?  q 

022  Count  no.  of  nodes  expanded  at  each  level  and  no.  expanded  after  each  solution  path  node?  q 
023 

024  Key  to  data:  Initial  stats,  goal  slate,  (optional  K  valuea,^  depth  of  goal,  avg.  and  max  run  length, 

025  no.  nodes  expanded,  no.  distinct  nodes  generated,  no.  of  all  nodes  generated 

026 

027  Turn  off  tty?  n 

028  Depth  ■  2 

029 


030 

el< 

180346275 

018346275 

2 

2.0000 

2 

2 

4 

5 

031 

032 

o2> 

641038725 

641328705 

2 

2.0000 

2 

2 

6 

7 

033 

034 

e3i 

714503862 

714563820 

2 

2.0000 

2 

2 

5 

7 

035 

036 

e4i 

635241870 

635201847 

2 

2.0000 

2 

2 

4 

5 

037 

038 

e5< 

536120487 

536127408 

2 

2.0000 

2 

2 

4 

5 

039  Average  no.  of  nodes  expanded  for  goals  at  depth  2  or  greater  ■  2.0000 
040 

042 

043 

044 

045 

046 

047  Depth  -15 
048 


049 

ell  802571346 

058362741 

15 

30526 

7 

58 

34 

152 

050 

051 

e2!  216740583 

461503278 

15 

4.1111 

11 

37 

65 

102 

052 

053 

e3i  810564237 

681570234 

15 

2.0000 

10 

98 

160  264 

054 

055 

e4s  517360428 

032615487 

15 

8.0000 

12 

16 

31 

46 

056 

057 

«5t  760532814 

521360847 

15 

4.3750 

10 

35 

63 

97 

058  Average  no.  of  nodes  expanded  for  goals  at  depth  15  or  greater  •  48.800 
059 

060  - 

061 

062 

063 

064  Summary  of  no.  of  nodes  expanded  statistic 
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065 

066 

067 

Goil  found  nf  ipocified  ii'npln  or  groatcr: 
Dapth  Mgan  Max  Min 

a  Satnplet  Sld.Dev. 

SId.Dav.  of  Moan 

068 

2  2.0000 

2,0000 

2.0000 

5  .00000 

.00000 

069 

3  30000 

3.0000 

30000 

5  ,00000 

,00000 

070 

4  4,0000 

4.0000 

40000 

5  ,00000 

.00000 

071 

5  5.0000 

5.0000 

5.0000 

5  ,00000 

.00000 

072 

6  6.2000 

7.0000 

6.0000 

5  .44721 

,22361 

073 

7  7.0000 

7.0000 

7.0000 

5  ,00000 

.00000 

074 

8  9.4000 

12.000 

8.0000 

5  1.9494 

.97468 

075 

9  12.200 

18.000 

9.0000 

5  37014 

1.8507 

078 

10  14.600 

23000 

10000 

5  B.1769 

2,5884 

077 

11  14.200 

17.000 

1 1.000 

5  2.2804 

1.1402 

078 

12  23.800 

34,000 

1300C 

6  7.8230 

39115 

079 

13  23.600 

38.000 

14.000 

5  12.260 

6.1298 

080 

14  52.800 

84.000 

20.000 

5  24.448 

12.224 

061 

15  48.800 

98.000 

1 6.000 

5  31.268 

15.634 

082 

083 

084 

LN(Y)-  .23425  .X*  ,35315 

Y-  1.4236  .  1,2640  ^ 

Standard  arror  of  aalimate  (CRC  Math  Tablai)  uiinf  le^  y  valuta  ■  .15494 

085 

086 

087 

088 

08<« 

090 

091 

002 

093 

ualn{  y  v>!‘j?a  ■  4.8905 

Y»  3.3622  .X  4  -12.393 

Standard  arror  of  atlimat#  <CRC  Math  Tablot)  •  8.3999 

S’amtnary  of  maan  run  longth  atatiatie 

Goal  found  at  ipacifiad  dapth  or  iraatar: 

Daplh  Moan  Max  Min  a  Samplaa  Std.Dav.  Std.Dav.  of  Maan 

004 

2  2.0000 

2.0000 

2.0000 

5  .00000 

.00000 

095 

3  3.0000 

30000 

3.0000 

6  .00000 

.00000 

096 

4  4.0000 

4.0000 

4.0000 

i  .00000 

.00000 

097 

5  5.0000 

5.0000 

5,0000 

5  .00000 

.00000 

008 

6  5.5000 

6.0000 

3.5000 

5  1.1180 

.55902 

099 

7  7.0000 

7.0000 

7,0000 

5  ,00000 

.00000 

100 

8  6.3333 

3.0000 

36667 

5  2.2852 

1,1426 

101 

9  6.3000 

9.0000 

30000 

5  2.7749 

1,3874 

102 

10  5  92C7 

10000 

2.3000 

5  2.7-\Vj 

1.3718 

103 

11  6.3833 

1 1,000 

37500 

5  2.7699 

1.3849 

104 

12  4.3778 

6  5000 

2.8889 

5  1.4488 

.72440 

105 

13  5.3429 

7.5000 

2.0000 

5  2.7448 

1.3724 

106 

14  33966 

66667 

1.9091 

5  1.9672 

.98360 

107 

15  4,3077 

8.0000 

2,0000 

5  2.2681 

1.1340 

108 

109 

110 

LN(Y)>  .291330- 
Y  «  36501 
Standard  arror  of 

■  1  .X4  1.2947 

1,0296  ^ 

antimate  (CRC  Math  Tabba)  uaing  log  y  valuaa  •  .34256 

111 

112 

113 

uaini  y  valuaa  •  1.5251 

Y-  .950709-1  4X4  4.1111 

Standard  arror  of  aitimaia  (CRC  Math  Tibita)  <•  1.4590 
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two  unnumbered  lines  before  line  001:  If  the  user  desires,  ASTAR  records  all  terminal 
I/O  in  a  disk,  file  named  by  the  user.  Call  this  the  ASTAR  log  file.  All 
numbered  lines  in  the  trace  appear  in  the  log  file. 

line  001:  ASTAR  permits  the  user  to  include  one  line  of  documentation  text  In  the  log 
file. 

005:  The  A,  S,  and  G  commands  are  relevant  to  the  experiments  repotted  in  Chapter  2. 

The  program  functions  initiated  by  the  G  command  are  described  in  Section 
2.7  (Chapter  2).  The  D  command  allows  user  to  specify  initial  and  goal 
states  of  8-puzzla  interactively. 

006-010:  No  parameter  values  are  reset  in  this  trace;  rather  the  trace  simply  indicates 
that  the  value  of  W  can  be  set.  that  there  is  an  option  of  printing  K(s) 
values  for  every  node  on  the  soli/don  path  found  for  eac!i  search,  and  that 
any  of  a  number  (currently  5)  of  heuristic  functions  may  be  selected. 

Oil:  Auto-execute  mode  executes  A*  on  each  of  a  number  of  problem  instances  and 
for  each  of  several  values  of  W,  according  to  user  specifications.  Program 
closes  log  file  and  terminates  after  completion. 

012-013:  User  may  specify  list  of  problem  instances  interactively  or  read  them  from  a 
disk  file  (as  in  this  case). 

014:  If  user  types  "yes",  ASTAR  prompts  for  initial  value  of  vV,  increinent,  and  maximum 
value  of  W. 

016:  These  values  are  contained  in  the  input  file.  Problem  instances  in  Input  file  are 
grouped  according  to  distance  from  initial  state  to  goal  state. 

017-022:  User  specifies  search  resource  limits  for  space  (and  consequently  fo''  time), 
and  specifies  what  performance  measurements  should  be  printed.  If  user 
types  "yes"  at  line  021,  ASTAR  records  K(s)  values  for  each  solution  path 
node  s  for  each  search.  The  values  recorded’  in  aggregate  form  by 
incrementing  values  in  a  two  dimensional  array  such  that  M(a,b)  ■  number 
of  solution  path  nodes  s  having  h(s)  =  a  and  K{s)  =  b.  This  matrix  is  printed 
following  the  data  printed  in  this  trace,  and  max/mean/min  data  is  printed 
for  each  dimension. 

027:  If  user  types  "yes",  then  all  subsequent  text  is  written  to  the  log  file  but  not 
printed  on  the  terminal  (there  is  no  further  interaction  with  the  program). 

30-58:  Tile  input.tst  contains  five  problem  instances  having  distance  to  goal  •«  N  ■  2, 

followed  by  five  problem  instances  having  N  =  3 followed  by  five 

problem  instances  having  N  «  15.  Measurements  are  omitted  in  this  trace 
for  N  -  3,A,...,1A. 


064-081:  Summary  of  measurements  over  all  problem  instances,  grouped  by  N. 
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082-087:  Least  squares  fit  of  eypcnential  function  and  of  linear  function  to  mean 
values  printed  in  lines  068-081. 

090-113:  Similar  to  lines  06^-087,  but  using  different  performance  measure. 

113:  Following  this  line  in  the  log  file  (but  omitted  from  this  trace)  are  similar 
measurements  for  L  ratio  of  path  length  found  to  N.  (For  the  conditions 
specified  in  this  trace,  L  -  1,0  for  all  problem  instances.) 

As  currently  implemented,  ASTAR  executes  the  A*  algorithm  only  for  instances 
of  the  8-puzzle.  ASTAR  is  structured,  however,  such  that  only  minor  modifications  are 
required  to  produce  a  version  in  which  the  definition  of  an  arbitrary  problem  graph  (as 
defined  in  Chapter  2)  can  be  input  in  the  form  of  a  SAIL  source  file,  In  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  described  In  Section  5.3  for  program  BKDEE. 

5.3  BKDEE  (A  Family  of  Backtrack  and  Constraint  Satisfaction  Algorithms) 

SAIL  program  BKDEE  produced  the  experimental  results  reported  In  Chapter  A. 
The  capabilities  of  this  program  reflect  the  objectives  of  that  chapter:  to  compare  each 
of  several  general  algorithms  by  each  of  several  performance  measures,  solution 
criteria,  problem  definitions,  and  heuristics  for  ordering  candidate  values  of  the 
problem  variables. 

The  generality  of  BKDEE  in  performing  experiments  in  which  one  of  these 
various  components  can  vary  individually  while  others  are  fixed  can  be  described 
abstractly  by  defining  a  "BKDEE  experiment"  as  a  5-tuple  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e),  where 

a€ci«{S|Sisa  SAP} 

b  €  /J  ■  {"find  first  solution",  "find  all  solutions") 

c  C  r  B  {BACKTRACK,  BACKMARK,  B.ACKJUMP,  DEEB) 

d  <  6  ■  {T,  D,  M} 

e<(^■{n|ni5a  candidate  value  ordering  of  a  (  o*:} 

Hence  the  set  of  all  such  experiments  is  the  cross  product  E-odX/SxVxfix^. 
BKDEE  realizes  a  mapping  from  E  to  the  natural  numbers  (in  the  case  of  d  -  T  or 
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d  “  D),  or  from  E  to  the  reals  not  less  than  one  (in  the  case  of  d  =  M).  The  mean  values 
plotted  in  various  figures  of  Chapter  4  are  aggregates  over  subsets  of  E,  e.g.,  in  which 
a»  bj  c,  and  d  are  fixed  and  e  takes  a  number  of  values,  or  in  which  b,  c,  d,  and  e  are 
fixed  and  a  takes  a  number  of  values.  We  do  not  intend  the  above  as  a  formal 
construction,  rather  as  an  informal  and  easily  understandable  abbreviation  for 
Identifying  BKDEE  experiments.  It  illustrates  that  BKDEE  has,  In  some  sense,  five 
"dimensions''  of  variability. 

The  user  defines  an  arbitrary  satisficing  assignment  problem  (SAP,  see  Definition 
4-1)  by  suppvying  procedure  bodies  for  a  fixed  set  of  five  SAIL  procedures  that  are 
contained  ir  a  disk  file  that  is  "required"  (SAIL  terminology)  as  a  source  file  during 
compilation  of  Bi.DEE.  Call  this  file  the  SAP  definition  file.  For  example,  distinct  SAP 
definition  files  are  written  for  the  N-Queens  SAPs,  the  random-N-Queens  SAPs,  and  the 
ISVL  SAPs  described  in  Chapter  4.  The  SAIL  source  code  for  the  SAP  definition  file  is 
one  page  of  iine  printer  listing  in  the  case  of  N-Queens  SAPs  and  in  the  case  of 
Random-N-Queens  SAPs,  and  is  a  page  and  a  half  in  length  in  the  case  of  the  ISVL 
SAPs.  Note  that  we  defined  three  SAP  definition  files  for  the  experiments  In  Chapter 
4,  whereas  Chapter  4  reports  results  for  four  sample  sets  of  SAPS  (see  Section  4.0). 
Two  of  these  sample  sets,  namely  N-Queens  SAPs  using  "obvious"  candidate  value 
ordering  and  M-Queens  SAPs  using  random  c.v.  ordering,  use  the  same  SAP  definition 
file,  the  different  sample  sets  for  the  expt.iments  resulting  from  interactively  specified 
program  options. 

Various  program  options  are  specified  interactively  by  the  user,  as  illustrated  in 
the  following  slightly  edited  sample  trace  of  BKDEE  and  in  the  annotations  that  follow 
It.  Line  numbers  are  provided  to  the  left  of  each  line  in  the  trace  for  ease  of 
reference.  Underlined  text  is  typed  by  user,  all  other  text  is  printed  by  BKDEE. 

The  trace  given  below  documents  the  use  of  BKDEE  to  obtain  three  points 
plotted  in  each  of  Figures  4.3-1,  4.3-3,  and  4.3-4,  namely  those  at  N  -  8  for 
BACKTRACK,  BACKMARK,  and  BACKJUMP.  Of  these  9  values,  those  for  BACKTRACK  are 
shown  in  lines  082-084  of  this  trace,  in  the  column  labeled  "Mean".  The  other  of  these 
values  are  omitted  from  this  incomplete  trace. 


Rtcord  <his  diilo|v«  on  diak  fila?  x 


002 

003  Progrtm  BKDEE.SAl,  V»r*ion  flb  {11127177). 

004  Tr*c*/D«vflopm«nVOobug  modt?  q 
005 

006  PROBLEM  DEFINITION:  N-Ou«sn(.  Siz«  of  board  .  g 
007 

008  W»nf  <0  eoonf  ditfincf  pair-fails?  y, 

009  Max  no.  of  candidafa  valuaa  par  problam  variabla  •  8 
010  PROBLEM  DEFINITION:  N-Quaam  i 

Oil  Valuas  of  fba  variablat:  r.c  •  row.column,  aach  from  1  fo  8 
012  quaan  1: 

013  1.1  1.2  1.3  1.4 

014  quaan  2: 

015  2.1  2.2  2.3  2.4  2.5  2.6  2.7  28 

016 

017  and  to  on... 

018 

or*'  SAS  <Siza  of  laaignmanl  apaca)  •  8388608,  DMAX  (no.  of  poaiibla  diafinef  pair-fatft)  •  1568 
02L  Kay  fo  parformanea  maaaures: 

021  T  •  no.  of  pair-leita  axacutad 

022  D  •  no.  of  diafinef  pair-faafa  exteufod 

023  M  •  T/0  ••  ratio  of  pair-taafa  to  diafinef  pair-faafa 

024  LSAMP  •  fraetion  of  diafinef  pair-taita  axaeufad  fhaf  ara  frua 

026  2<i)  ■  no.  of  aueeaaafully  InsiL  iliatad  candidafa  values  (nodes)  af  laval  i  of  final  laarch  fra* 

026  BF(i)  •  Z(i)/Z(i-l)  •  Branehini  factor  at  laval  I  of  final  search  fraa 

027  Find  all  aolufiona?  n 

028  no.  of  aemplaa  » 

029  Want  to  sea  aaeh  sample?  q 
030  Print  full  maan/min/max  stafiatica?  y 

031  Want  fo  randomiza  candidate  value  ordorinta  for  aaeh  aampla?  y 
032  Saad  for  random  number  (enarafor  «  4SG7 

033  .  Dynamically  reorder  values  of  variables  by  cost  of  aubfraea  beneath  lham?  q 

034  Solve  (or  aach  order  of  Instantiation?  q 

035  Backtrack  (B)  or  DEE  al{|orifhms  (0)?  g 

036  Which  varaiona:  BACKTRACK?  y 

037  BACKMARK?  y 

038  8ACKJUMP?  y 

039  Timed  BACKTRACK?  q 

040  Timed  BACKMARK?  q 

041  Timed  BACKJUMP?  Q 

042  Turn  off  tty?  q 

043 

044 

045  Order  of  inafanfiafion  «12345678 

046 

047 

048  BACKTRACK  (Backfrack  Search): 

049  Solution  al:  1.3  2.5  38  4  4  5.1  6.7  7.2  8.6 
050  T  •  392,  D.165,  M.  2.3758  ,  LSAMP  -  .72727 

051  no.  of  nodes  at  level  i  •  1,2,.. ,8:  1  1  133641 

052  BF  -  1.0000  1 0000  3.0000  l.OOOO  2.0000  .66867  .25000 

053  evf.BF  •  1.0000 

054 

055  Found  70  aolutions 

056  Median  of  70  T  (piirfasl)  valuaa  ■  350.00  ,  lat  quarfila  ■  177.50  ,  3rd  quirtila  ■  678.50 

057  Itf  decila  <•  84.600  9lh  decile  >  1066.6  .  Valuaa  art: 
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058  59  63  68  72  76  78  79  87  105  111  113  122  130  159  163  163  173  191  192  197 

059  201  202  208  215  216  229  235  273  278  280  330  333  337  339  350  350  363  374 

060  392  396  410  419  439  445  452  461  507  545  547  560  637  644  648  762  762  850 

061  867  919  920  943  1034  1042  1061  1069  1171  1230  1520  1542  1793  2243 

062 

063  Mtdian  of  70  D  (dislincl  pairlesis)  valuos  •  15500  ,  1«1  quarllla  •  114.25  ,  3rd  quarlila  •  227.00 
064  lot  decilo  •  78.700  91h  decile  .  312.90  .  Viluee  ere: 

065  59  63  68  72  73  76  78  79  87  88  95  103  105  109  112  114  1<4  115  117  118 

066  119  125  125  127  127  131  132  136  137  138  146  148  149  151  153  157  157  159 

067  162  165  170  178  180  182  183  188  190  194  197  202  213  218  223  239  242  245 

068  248  250  257  280  280  293  301  318  329  339  379  379  457  513 

069 


070 

Median  of  7^'  M  »  T 

/D  valuta 

i  •  2  2560  ,  lit  quariilo 

-  1.5837 

,  3rd  quarlila  • 

3.0701 

071 

Itl  decila 

-  1.0000 

gih  decile  •  3  7046 

Valuea  are: 

072 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

l.OCOO 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0893 

073 

1.1895 

1.2614 

1.3947 

1.4174 

1.4924 

1.5039 

1.5825 

1.5872 

!  6160 

1.6378 

074 

1.6410 

1.7029 

1.7481 

1.7G32 

1.7808 

1.3151 

1.8220 

1.9178 

1  9231 

2.0292 

075 

2.0588 

2.1733 

2.1840 

2,1854 

2  2349 

2.2770 

2.2830 

2.3299 

2.3758 

2.4317 

076 

2.4444 

2.4926 

2.5223 

2.5309 

2.5638 

2.5899 

2.6684 

2.6688 

2,8565 

2.9096 

077 

30278 

30423 

30480 

3 1 365 

31488 

32690 

33365 

3.3735 

35515 

35565 

078 

35593 

36283 

36929 

3.7097 

3.7214 

38490 

3.9234 

4.0106 

4.0686 

4.3723 

079 

080 


081 

Name  Mean 

Sind  dov. 

a  d.  of  mean  max 

min 

082 

Ti  496.34 

449.36 

54097 

22430 

59.000 

083 

Di  179  37 

93830 

11.296 

5 1300 

59000 

084 

Ml  2,3247 

.94554 

.11383 

43723 

1.0000 

085 

LSAMPi  ,70678 

.38885iD-l  .4G813>!9-2  .81013  .641 

086 

nedcii  1.0000 

.00000 

.00000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

087 

1.1429 

.42684 

.51386(11.1 

3.0000 

1.0000 

088 

2.1429 

2.0093 

.24189 

1 1.000 

1.0000 

089 

4.3000 

4,3317 

.52148 

22.000 

1.0000 

090 

6.6714 

6.6370 

.79900 

33.000 

1,0000 

09  •> 

6.1286 

5.1581 

.62097 

24.000 

1.0000 

092 

3.3000 

2.1892 

.26355 

10.000 

1.0000 

093 

1.0000 

.00000 

.00000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

094 

BF<2)i  1,1429 

.42684 

,51386ci--l  30000 

1.0000 

095 

1.7071 

.93872 

.11301 

4.0000 

1.0000 

096 

1.8991 

.74266 

,8940651-1 

3.5000 

1.0000 

097 

1.6040 

.52874 

.63GS3tJ.l 

3,0000 

.66667 

098 

1.0525 

.40335 

.48558(;i-1 

2.0000 

.25000 

099 

.69322 

,33665 

,40528?i-l 

2.0000 

.20000 

100 

.43095 

.32777 

,39459(5-1 

1,0000 

.10000 

101 

Avf.BF  1.0000 

.00000 

.00000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

102 

103 

104  BACKMARK  (BtcMreck  Search  with  redundancy  markini): 

105  SoluliotiMl:  1.3  2.5  38  44  5.1  6.7  72  86 

106  T  •  173,  D  •  165,  M  •  1.0485  ,  LSAMP  •  .72727 

107  no.  of  nod«(  •(  laval  i  .  1,2,...,8:  1  1  1  3  3  6  4  I 

108  BF  -  1.0000  l.OOOO  3.0000  1.0000  20000  .66667  .25000 

log  avt.BF  •  1.0000 

no 

111  Found  70  loluliont 

112  Mtdian  of  70  T  (piirlefO  viluei  •  15800  ,  1«<  quirlile  •  115.00  ,  3rd  quirlilt  ■  25375 
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Annotations  of  sample  trace: 


two  unnumbered  lines  before  line  001:  If  the  user  desires,  BKDEE  records  all  terminal 
I/O  in  a  disk  file  named  by  the  user.  Call  this  the  BKDEE  log  file.  All 
numbered  lines  in  the  trace  appear  in  the  log  file. 

line  001:  BKDEE  permits  the  user  to  include  one  line  of  documentation  text  In  the  log 
file. 

004:  The  trace  of  algorithm  BACKTRACK  given  in  Section  4.1.1  was  obtained  using 
trace  mode  -  "yes" 

006:  BKDEE  invokes  the  SAP  definition  procedure  named  PROBLEWDEFINIT,  which  sets 
certain  global  variables,  among  them  the  variable  indicating  the  number  of 
problem  variables. 

008-009:  If  the  user  wishes  to  count  the  number  of  distinct  pair-tests  executed,  then 
BKDEE  will  allocate  the  requisite  extra  array  storage  in  the  main  program 
block  If  user  types  "no"  in  line  008,  then  line  009  does  not  appear. 

010-017:  BKDEE  invokes  the  SAP  definition  procedure  named  GENVALS,  which 
generates  internal  encodings  for  each  candidate  value  of  each  problem 
variable,  writing  the  encoded  values  in  a  two  dimensional  array  C'llled 
VALUES.  The  text  displayed  in  these  lines  is  incidental  to  this  activity. 

019:  BKDEE  computes  SAS  and  D,^g^  values  according  to  the  formulas  given  in  Section 
4.1.1  for  the  SAP  defined  In  the  SAP  definition  file. 

027:  User  Instructs  BKDEE  to  terminate  each  search  after  finding  a  first  solution  as 
opposed  to  after  finding  all  solutions  to  the  SAP 

028:  The  number  of  candidate  value  orderings.  If  user  specifies  1  sample,  then  the  c.v. 

ordering  produced  by  GENVALS  is  used.  Otherwise  the  subsequently 
selected  algorithms  are  executed  for  each  of  a  number  of  samples  cf  the 
SAP  (70  in  this  case) 

029-032:  If  the  number  typed  by  user  in  line  028  is  greater  than  1,  then  BKDEE 
requests  further  information. 

029:  If  user  types  "yes",  then  the  information  In  the  format  printed  in  lines  049-053 
for  the  first  sample  is  printed  for  each  of  the  70  samples. 

030:  If  user  types  "no",  then  the  information  printed  in  lines  056-112  and  following  is 
replaced  by  a  summary  consisting  of  a  few  lines. 

031:  User  instructs  BKDEE  to  randomize  c.v.  ordering  of  each  sample.  This  is  not  done 
in  the  case  of  random-N-Queens  SAPs  and  ISVL  SAPs,  for  example  (see 
below). 
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032:  This  seed  is  used  for  each  of  the  subsequenfly  selected  algorithms,  so  that  the 
random  c.v,  orderings  are  identical  for  each  algorithm. 

033-034:  Options  for  experiments  not  reported  in  Chapter  4.  Ignore  them. 

035-041:  User  selects  three  algorithms  to  executed  under  identical  conditions 
according  to  the  preceding  specifications.  The  procedures  selected  in  this 
case  contain  invocations  of  performance  measurement  procedures,  whose 
execution  increases  the  amount  of  cpu-time  required  to  execute  the 
search.  Hence  if  a  timing  of  the  algorithm  is  desired  (using  an  internal  10 
microsecond  clock),  the  user  should  specify  the  "timed"  versions  of  the 
procedures.  The  latter  omit  the  aforementioned  invocations. 

042:  If  user  types  "yes",  then  all  subsequent  text  is  written  to  the  log  file  but  not 
printed  on  the  terminal  (there  is  no  further  interaction  with  the  program). 

045:  This  reflects  the  user  instructions  of  line  034i  refers  to  order  of  instantiating  the 
problem  variables. 


048-101:  User-specified  performance  measurements  of  algorithm  BACKTRACK. 

Analogous  information  printed  for  algorithm  BACKMARK  (lines  104-112  + 
others  not  shown  in  trace)  and  BACKJUMP  (not  shown  in  trace).  Note  that 
the  values  printed  in  lines  05S-061,  065-068,  and  072-078  are  sorted 
Into  ascending  order,  and  hence  do  not  reflect  the  chronological  ordering 
of  the  samples  to  which  they  corresoond.  In  particular,  the  value  201  in 
line  059  (say)  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  tho  same  sample  as 
does  the  value  119  in  line  066. 


If  the  user  gives  answers  other  than  those  in  trace,  other  program  options  are 
also  possible,  for  example  the  following.  If  the  user  specifies  DEE  algorithms  rather 
than  backtrack-type  algorithms  in  line  035,  then  at  user  request  BKDEE  will  calculate 
exhaustively  the  value  of  L  as  plotted  in  Figure  4.4.2-1.  (Note  that  LSAMP  values  In 
line  085  aggregate  over  the  set  of  distinct  pair-tests  executed  in  a  single  search, 
whereas  L  values  aggregate  over  all  possible  pair-tests  of  a  given  SAP.)  If  the  user 
specifies  all  solutions  in  line  027,  he/she  is  given  the  option  of  producing  a  data  file 
containing  the  solution  distribution  information  such  as  is  plotted  in  Figures  4.5.2-1 
through  4.5.2-4.  The  file  produced  by  BKDEE  in  this  ease  Is  In  a  format  directly  usable 
as  input  to  the  plotting  program  (PLOTFN,  also  written  in  SAIL). 
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5.4  Issues  for  Future  Apparatus 

In  this  section  we  discuss  some  of  the  limitations  of  the  programs  as  presently 
implemented,  and  describe  issues  that  may  arise  in  extending  or  more  fully  realizing 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  Our  comments  here  are  restricted  to  two 
examples,  one  concerning  the  large  volume  of  data  generated  by  the  programs  and  the 
varying  import  of  those  data,  and  the  other  concerned  with  general  notions  of 
performance  measures  as  abstractions  of  algorithm  behavior.  From  cnother 
perspective,  the  first  example  concerns  balancing  the  components  of  an  experimental 
system  designed  for  specific  purposes  (i.e.,  a  "weakest  link"  issue),  and  the  other 
Involves  the  program  as  a  concrete  medium  in  which  to  explore  and  develop  new 
models  of  the  problem  solving  process. 

The  ASTAR  and  BKDEE  programs  have  performed  several  tens  of  thousands  of 
algorithm  executions  and  have  reported  several  times  that  many  individual  performance 
measurements.  The  volume  of  these  data  makes  bookkeeping  and  analysis  tasks  tedious 
and  fime-consuming  if  performed  manually.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  possible 
interrelations  between  the  data  grows  larger  with  the  number  of  data,  so  that 
conceivable  patterns  in  groupings  of  the  data  that  may  provide  new  Insight  or  suggest 
theorems  may  go  unnoticed. 

It  would  seem  useful  then  at  least  to  automate  further  the  transfers  across  the 
interfaces  between  the  data  generation  programs  (ASTAR  and  BKDEE),  a  rudimentary 
data  analysis  program  (DATANL),  the  plotting  program  (PLOTFN),  and  a  rudimentary 
data  base  of  experimental  data  that  serves  as  input  to  DATANL.  The  objectives  of 
such  efforts  would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  the  experimenter  In 
manually  retyping,  editing,  or  otherwise  selecting  and  transcribing  numerical  results 
contained  in  the  log  files  generated  by  OKDEE  and  ASTAR. 

The  design  of  such  bookkeeping  and  analysis  feciiities  wouid  seem  from  the 
experience  reported  here  to  be  complicated  by  the  evolutionary  nature  of  the 
experimental  investigations.  That  is,  the  choice  of  data  to  be  plotted,  to  be  analyzed, 
and  the  appropriate  analysis  techniques  seems  to  change  with  time  and  with  the 
insights  obtained  from  previous  experimental  results.  The  existence  now  of  this  large 
body  of  only  superficially  analyzed  "raw"  algorithm  performance  data  may  stimulate 
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future  efforts  to  resolve  the  above  issues  in  a  way  that  maximizes  the  usefulness  of 
such  data  in  further  developing  a  precise  predictive  theory  of  state  space  search. 

Finally,  it  seems  useful  to  comment  on  the  programs  as  defining  a  precise 
technical  language  in  which  meaningful  theoretical  statements  may  be  expressed.  In 
particular,  viewing  performance  measures  generally  as  abstractions  of  behavior 
suggests  efforts  to  expand  the  set  of  performance  measures.  At  least  in  part  such 
efforts  may  be  open-ended,  having  as  their  objective  the  discovery  of  new 
abstractions  of  behavior  that  are  interesting  in  some  sense.  If  such  exploratory 
efforts  are  undertaken,  it  would  seem  useful  that  performance  measures  be 
interactively  <i.e.,  quickly)  programmable  by  the  experimenter,  rather  than  being  fixed 
in  the  program  (i.e.,  a  "menu  selection")  as  in  the  present  programs.  The  limited  results 
of  [Gaschnig  1975]  illustrate  concretely  this  approach  to  high-level  performance 
measure  specification  languages,  and  in  particular  suggest  the  appropriateness  of  such 
languages  to  facilitate  the  conception  of  new  measures. 


CHAPTER  6 


Summary  of  Contributions  and  Future  Work 


Very  few  fads  are  able  to  tell  their  own  story, 
without  comments  to  bring  out  their  meaning. 

John  Stuart  Mill 

No  generalization  is  wholly  true,  not  even  this 
one. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Knowledge  consists  In  understanding  the 
evidence  that  establishes  the  fact,  not  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  fact. 

Charles  T.  Sprading 


6.1  Contributions 

Sections  2.0,  3.0,  and  4.0  and  the  first  parts  of  Sections  2.9,  3.6,  and  4.6 
summarize  briefly  the  technical  results  that  constitute  the  contributions  of  this 
dissertation.  We  shall  not  recapitulate  those  sections  here,  but  rather  will  presume 
familiarity  with  them.  In  this  section  we  supplement  those  summaries  with  more 
general  comments,  Illustrating  how  the  specific  present  results  reflect  the  overall 
issues  raised  in  Chapter  1. 


6.1.1  Previous  Conjectures  Tested  Against  Hard  Data 

General  propositions  do  not  decide  concrete 
cases. 

Oliver  Wendell  .  lolmes 

Section  1.2.1  cited  a  number  of  general  conjectures  about  the  performances  of 
A*,  backtracking,  and  Waltz-type  constraint  satisfactions  algorithm.  The  present 
experimental  and  analytic  results  variously  support  or  disagree  with  these  conjectures. 

In  the  case  of  one  such  hypothesis,  the  experimental  results  in  Chapter  5 
comparing  algorithms  BACKTRACK  and  DEED  (a  Waltz-type  constraint  satisfaction 
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algorithm)  under  identical  conditions  are  nearly  unanimous  in  the  cases  tested  in 
disagreeing  with  Mackworth’s  conjecture  that  Waltz-type  algorithms  are  "clearly  more 
effective"  than  the  backtrack  algorithm  for  solving  satisficing  assignment  problems. 
This  is  observed  for  the  two  sample  sets  of  randomly  generated  problems  we  tested 
as  well  as  for  two  sample  sets  of  N-queens  problems.  These  are  apparently  the  first 
data  reported  comparing  the  two  algorithms  under  identical  conditions,  Including 
identical  sets  of  problem  ins'ances  and  identical  measures  of  performance. 

To  provide  evidence  for  or  against  the  proposition  that  DEEB  performs  more 
efficiently  for  highly  constrained  problems  than  for  less  highly  constrained  problems, 
we  measured  the  performances  of  the  two  algorithms  over  a  sample  set  of  randomly 
generated  problems  that  are  identical  in  size  (i.e.,  in  the  problem  specification 
parameters  N,  k^,  ...,  k^g)  but  vary  in  degree  of  constraint  (I.e.,  In  the  problem 
specification  parameter  L).  These  "identical  size,  varying  degree  of  constraint"  (ISVL) 
experiments  in  Section  44.3  show  that  BACKTRACK  executes  fewer  tests  than  DEEB  on 
highly  constrained  problems  (Figures  4.4.3-1,  4.4.3-2,  and  4.4.3-3).  Curiously,  the 
three  of  1 1  values  of  L  for  which  DEEB  outperforms  BACKTRACK  are  midway  between 
the  extremes  of  constraint  (i.e.,  at  L  •»  .4,  .5,  and  .6). 


Of  course,  the  present  experimental  results  are  restricted  to  a  few  case  studies 
and  hence  they  offer  no  general  criteria.  The  experience  of  Waltz  and  others  suggests 
that  for  some  problems  the  Waltz-type  algorithm  is  more  efficient  than  backtrack 
under  identical  conditions.  Nevertheless,  the  first  experimental  or  analytic 
demonstration  of  this  under  identical  conditions  has  yet  to  be  reported.  In  particular, 
It  would  be  interesting  to  contrast  algorithm  performance  for  SAPs  having  incomplete 
consistency  graphs  (e.g.,  all  present  results)  with  that  for  SAPs  having  Incomplete 
consistency  graphs  (e.g.,  Waltz’  line  drawing  problem  or  map  coloring).  One  can  readily 


iDecuiaie  that  this  probler 


algorithms  is  the  more  efficient.  Future  experiment  or  analysis  will  tell  whether  this  is 


true  always,  sometimes,  or  never. 


In  another  case,  the  data  reported  in  Chapter  4  do  not  support  Mackworth’s 
conjecture  that  the  number  of  steps  executed  by  BACKTRACK  grows  exponentially 
with  the  number  of  problem  variables.  Of  course,  one  cannot  infer  asymptotic 
behavior  of  a  function  from  a  finite  number  of  values,  so  the  data  serve  only  to  affect 
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our  confidence  in  the  validity  of  this  hypothesis  for  the  cases  tested.  Nevertheless, 
the  results  of  analysis  must  be  consistent  with  those  of  experiment,  such  as  those  in 
Figure  4.3-5,  which  show  for  BACKMARK  that  the  mean  number  of  pair-tests  (i.e.,  mean 
T^(N))  for  N-Queens  problems  is  closely  approximated  by  the  formula  for  N  up 

to  50  and  with  the  exception  of  small  N. 

Similarly,  Nilsson,  Pohl,  and  Vanderbrug  speculated  that  increasing  the  value  of 
the  weighting  parameter  W  in  A*  search  will  cause  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  nodes 
expanded.  The  experimental  data  in  Chapter  2  confirm  this  effect  if  N,  the  distance  to 
the  goat,  is  large,  but  the  data  also  show  that  for  smaller  N,  increasing  W  beyond  a 
certain  value  (i.e.,  the  value  depends  in  a  certain  way  on  the  value  of  N  and  on 

the  heuristic  function  K)  actually  increases  the  number  of  nodes  expanded  (Figures 
2.3-1,  2.3-2,  2.3-3).  This  effect  observes  a  certain  pattern  described  in  Section  2.3. 
Section  6.1.2  describes  an  attempt  to  exploit  this  phenomenon  as  the  basis  for  a  new, 
potentially  more  efficient  version  of  A*  that  permits  W  to  vary  dynamically  during  a 
single  search. 

The  latter  phenomena  (which  we  refer  to  by  the  name  "Crossover  N  decreases 
with  Increasing  W")  appear  new.  Hence  the  data  show  in  this  case  that  the  previous 
conjectures  are  In  fact  somewhat  simplistic,  I.e.,  they  don’t  distinguish  enough  cares 
explicitly  and  they  don’t  predict  individual  numbers.  However,  at  the  time  of  the 
conjectures  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  be  more  explicit,  since  the  prior 
experimental  data  that  suggested  the  conjectures  were  limited. 

Addressing  this  "optimal  W"  hypothesis  analytically,  we  proved  In  Chapter  3 
(Theorem  3,4-1)  that  Pohl’s  results  that  W-.5  gives  better  worst  case  performance 
than  W“1.0  are  not  peculiar  to  the  set  of  "constant  absolute  error"  heuristic  functions 
he  considered,  but  generalize  to  the  broad  class  of  "IM-tight-underestimating"  heuristic 
functions.  We  showed  in  particular  for  that  class  that  W«.5  gives  better  performance 
than  any  other  value  of  W,  not  just  better  than  W=1.0.  For  another  class  of  "linearly 
bounded"  or  "constant  relative  error"  heuristic  (unctions  (this  class  overlaps  the  IM- 
tight-underestimating  class)  we  distinguished  analytically  the  locus  of  heuristic 
functions  for  which  W“0.5  gives  better  performance  than  W  -  1.0  from  that  for  which 
the  opposite  Is  true. 
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Here  then  are  instances  in  which  we  applied  experiments  and  analysis  to  provide 
additional  answers  to  open  questions  posed  in  the  literature.  In  general,  the  present 
results  underscore  the  need  to  define  such  conjectures  in  more  precise  terms,  and  to 
obtain  much  more  extensive  results  in  answering  them.  Note  that  we  make  no  claims 
about  algorithm  performance  except  for  the  cases  tested  in  the  dissertation. 


6<L2  Praciical  Applications:  New  Algorithms  and  Practical  Predictions 

One  measure  of  the  success  of  a  theoretical  endeavor  is  Its  ability  to  spawn 
useful  practical  applications.  Here  we  cite  several  from  among  the  present  results. 

Based  on  insights  obtained  by  detailed  inspection  of  the  performances  of  the 
backtrack  and  Waltz-type  algorithms  for  the  satisficing  assignment  problems  defined  in 
Chapter  4,  we  have  devised  three  new  general  algorithms,  BACKMARK,  BACKJUWP,  and 
DEELEV.  We  provided  rigorous  and  extensive  experimental  evidence  comparing  the 
performances  of  BACKMARK  and  BACKJUMP  with  the  backt''acK  algorithm  end  the 
Waltz-type  algorithm,  to  which  they  are  functionally  equivalent.  The  algorithms  ore 
compared  under  identical  conditions.  We  determined  how  the  performance  of  DEELEV 
Varies  as  a  function  of  Its  control  policy  parameter  i. 

The  experimental  results  favor  BACKMARK  highly  over  the  other  algorithms 
tested.  We  summarize  this  evidence  here.  Up  to  a  factor  of  ten  improvement  in 
computation  speed  over  the  backtrack  algorithm  was  observed,  and  the  improvement 
was  observed  over  a  variety  of  disparate  problems,  both  N-Queens  problems  and 
randomly  generated  problems,  BACKMARK  is  very  fast  in  epu-time:  it  finds  solutions  to 
the  50-queens  problem  (having  a  search  space  of  about  10®^)  at  the  average  rate  of 
one  per  9  epu  seconds  on  a  DEC  KL-10,  The  additional  storage  required  by  BACKMARK 
over  that  of  the  backtrack  algorithm  is  modest,  comparable  to  that  required  to  encode 
the  problem  Instance.  Since  BACKMARK  never  performs  more  pair-tests  than  the 
backtrack  algorithm  and  sometimes  a  factor  of  ten  fewer,  BACKMARK  is  preferred  to 
the  latter  for  all  SAPs.  Hence  the  present  evidence  indicates  strongly  the  desirability 
of  further  experimental  and  analytic  Investigation  of  the  computational  properties  of 
BACKMARK. 
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The  basis  for  a  third  new  algorithm,  DEELEVfi),  was  uncovered  by  a  detailed 
performance  measurement  experiment  (Figure  4.2.3-1)  that  showed  the  source  of  some 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  DEEB  algorithm:  efficiency  of  Individual  invocations  of  the 
DEE-0  subprocedure  (i.e.,  the  current  version  of  the  original  Waltz  algorithm) 
decreases  with  depth  in  the  search  tree. 

We  also  devised  (Section  4.5.4)  a  new  version  of  the  underlying  DEE-0 
procedure  that  is  more  efficient  than  previous  versions  [Mackworth  1977,  p.  114]. 


In  another  case,  very  extensive  experiments  have  uncovered  new  phenomena 
(I.e.,  the  "crossover  N  decreases  with  Increasing  W"  phenomena  described  in  Section 
6.1.1)  that  hypothetical  future  algorithms  may  attempt  to  exploit,  namely  the  potential 
for  Increasing  efficiency  of  A*  search  by  varying  the  value  of  W  dynamically  during 
the  search  instead  of  treating  W  as  a  constant  during  the  search.  This  possibility  Is 
described  in  more  detail  under  Item  E2-2  in  Appendix  B. 


Yet  another  instance  in  which  algorithm  performance  results  suggest  directions 
In  which  to  seek  (or  in  which  to  avoid  seeking)  new  algorithms  arises  in  Chapter  4  by 
what  might  be  called  the  barrier".  If  Tf  >  0,^^^  for  a  given  algorithm,  then 

better  performance  may  be  obtained  by  an  algorithm  that  executes  each  pair-test  at 
most  once  (i.e.,  M-1)  but  may  execute  as  many  as  pair-tests.  Such  a  hypothetical 
algorithm  would  presumably  attempt  to  exploit  a  time-space  tradeoff.  By 
demonstrating  that  BACKMARK  algorithm  is  nearly  optimal  by  the  redundancy  ratio 
measure  M  in  the  cases  tested,  we  have  presented  evidence  that  such  a  hypothetical 
algorithm  will  not  necessarily  be  much  more  efficient  than  BACKMARK. 


The  experimental  data  also  support  certain  generalizations  that  may  facilitate 
design  choices  made  in  practice.  For  example,  the  experimental  results  In  Chapter  2 
showing  how  cost  varies  with  the  value  of  W  suggest  always  using  W  -  1  when  solving 
problems  for  which  minimizing  the  length  of  the  solution  path  found  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  choice  W  -  1  minimizes  the  number  of  nodes  expanded,  and  this  Is 
observed  for  all  three  heuristic  functions  tested.  (Of  course,  whether  this  generalizes 
to  other  problems  remains  unknown. 


Similarly,  the  algorithm  comparisons  in  Chapter  4  suggest  using  algorithm 
BACKMARK  to  solve  SAPs. 


We  cite  yet  another  instance  in  which  the  present  data  can  guide  the 
practitioner:  the  factor  of  791  range  in  performance  observed  in  the  "identical  size, 
varying  degree  of  constraint"  (ISVL)  experiments  in  Section  44.3  suggest  that  efforts 
to  introduce  additional  constraint  may  be  rewarded  by  greatly  improved  efficiency  for 
each  of  the  algorithms  (in  terms  of  "moving  down  from  the  peak"  In  Figures  4.4.3-1, 
44.3-2,  and  4.43-3).  In  these  cases  (L  <  .6),  introducing  additional  constraint  (with  the 
effect  of  decreasing  the  value  of  L)  can  allow  the  resulting  version  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved  faster  than  the  original  version.  On  the  other  hand,  these  data  also  show 
that  some  problems  that  are  relatively  unconstrained  (L  >  .6)  might  be  solved  faster  if 
the  constraint  could  somehow  be  loosened  further  (with  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
value  of  L).  It  would  seem  that  introducing  additional  constraint  to  a  given  problem 
might  bo  an  easier  technique  to  apply  in  practice  than  loosening  the  constraint  of  a 
given  problem,  for  the  following  reason.  In  devising  a  variation  S’  of  a  given  problem  S, 
one  desires  that  solutions  found  for  S’  are  also  solutions  tor  S.  This  is  guaranteed 
when  one  imposes  additional  constraint  on  the  given  problem  (i.e.,  such  that  P’jj  c  Pjj 
for  all  I  and  j.  In  the  terminology  of  Definition  4.1).  For  example,  let  the  "8-(3uDens- 
Knights"  problem  be  defined  like  the  8-Queens  problem,  except  that  the  pieces 
function  either  as  queens  or  as  knights.  Hence  the  8-Queens-Knights  problem  is  a  more 
constrained  version  of  the  8-Queens  problem,  since  each  piece  attacks  more  squares  In 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Hence  any  solution  for  the  8-Queens-Knights  problem  Is 
also  a  solution  for  the  8-Queens  problem.  The  unimodal  peak  in  the  ISVL  data 
suggests  that  whether  introducing  additional  constraint  in  such  manner  results  In  a 
problem  easier  or  harder  to  solve  than  the  given  problem  depends  on  whether  the 
degree  of  constraint  of  the  given  problem  lies  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  value 
of  L  at  which  cost  peaks.  On  the  other  hand,  solutions  to  the  S-Rooks  problem 
(defined  analogously)  are  not  necessarily  solutions  to  the  S-Queens  problem. 
Generalizing,  loosening  the  constraints  in  a  given  problerr-  in  such  manner  (I.e.,  such 
that  Pjj  £  P’lj  for  all  i  and  j)  permits  no  guarantee  that  a  solution  for  the  less 
constrained  problem  is  also  a  solution  for  the  given  problem. 

Note  that  the  present  evidence  is  consistent  with  these  choices  or  practical 
predictions,  but  makes  no  guarantees  for  other  cases  yet  untested.  Hence  We  term 
these  "practicar  predictions. 
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6.1.3  A  "Successive  Se<  Pariitioning"  Approach  io  Problem  "Structure" 

As  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  Section  the  practical  usefulness  of  a 
mathematical  analysis  of  an  algorithm  (such  as  the  backtrack  algorithm)  valid  for  a 
broadly  defined  class  of  disparate  problems  (such  as  satisficing  assignment  problems) 
depends  on  the  assumptions  imposed  for  tractability.  Results  based  on  probabilistic 
assumptions  defining  parameterized  ensembles  of  problems  treated  as  random 
variables  may  yield  predictions  that  are  inaccurate  when  applied  to  a  particular 
member  of  the  ensemble.  Fortunately,  experiment  can  serve  to  compare  algorithm 
performance  for  an  individual  problem  (e.g.,  the  8-Queens  problem)  with  that  for  a 
sample  taken  from  the  ensemble  to  which  it  belongs  (e.g.,  the  "random-B-Queens" 
ensemble),  and  hence  give  evidence  as  to  whether  the  individual  problem  Is  typical  of 
the  ensemble  to  which  it  belongs.  This  is  the  subject  of  Section  4.4.2. 

Section  4.4.2  compares  N-queens  problems  to  parametrically  similar  randomly 
generated  problems  by  the  criteria  of  algorithm  performance.  The  results  (Figure 
'  4.4.2-3)  are  intriguing.  The  experimental  data  for  N  <  10  show  a  relatively  small 
difference  in  algorithm  performance  between  N-Queens  problems  and  "random-N- 
Queens"  problems.  For  10  i  N  s  14  there  is  a  large  difference.  Similarly,  the  data  for 
algorithm  DEEQ  suggests  a  small  difference  over  the  entire  range  of  N  tested,  whereas 
for  the  backtrack-type  algorithm's  a  large  difference  occurs  for  N  z  10.  Hence  these 
results  indicate  In  this  case  that  the  degree  of  similarity  between  "particular  structure" 
problems  and  "random  structure"  problems  depends  on  the  size  of  the  problem,  and  on 
the  algorithm  by  which  the  comparison  is  made.  The  differences  among  the 
performances  of  the  algorithms  demonstrate  a  sense  in  which  "structure"  lies  ih  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  so  to  speak,  at  least  as  observed  using  this  "successive  set 
partitioning"  technique  to  specify  experiments. 

These  data  raise  questions:  How  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the  backtrack-type 
algorithms  require  more  steps  to  solve  N-queens  problems  than  to  solve  parametrically 
similar  randomly  generated  problems?  Granted  that  the  backtrack-type  algorithms  are 
valid  for  all  satisficing  assignment  problems  and  are  not  specialized  for  N-Queens 
problems,  one  might  nevertheless  suppose  that  the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of 
regularity  In  a  problem  at  least  would  not  hinder  an  attempt  to  solve  it,  even  using  a 
non-specialized  algorithm.  What  accounts  (or  the  visually  apparent  discontinuity 
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between  N  -  9  and  N  -  10?  How  can  one  explain  the  fact  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
difference  between  "particular"  and  "random"  problems  varies  with  the  algorithm  used 
to  solve  them?  In  particular,  is  the  Waltz-type  constraint  satisfaction  algorithm  DEEB 
generally  insensitive  to  the  existence  of  regularity  in  a  problem,  as  the  data  would 
seem  to  suggest?  This  must  be  true  for  some  problems  and  not  for  others;  finding  a 
criterion  characterizing  the  dichotomy  is  an  obvious  open  problem. 

Incidentally,  these  data  demonstrate  quite  clearly  how  changing  the  conditions, 
even  the  numerical  parameters  (e.g.,  N-9  vs.  N-10),  of  an  experiment  can  alter  the 
outcome  drastically.  The  implication  for  drawing  general  conclusions  from  limited  hard 
data  is  clear.  What  would  be  shown  by  data  for  N  »  15,  20,  or  50  analogous  to  those 
plotted  In  Figure  4.4.2-3  remains  an  open  question. 

Note  that  the  “successive  set  partitioning"  technique  is  defined  in  quite  general 
set  theoretic  terms.  Section  6.2.3  proposes  extensions  of  the  SAP  experiments  by 
introducing  additional  problem  specification  parameters,  with  the  effect  of  Inducing 
additional  partitions  on  the  set  of  all  SAPs. 

6.1.4  Analysis  of  the  DEBET  "Arbitrary  Heuristic"  Model  of  Worst  Case  A* 
Tree  Search 

We  saw  In  Chapter  3  that  Pohl  and  others  modeled  the  heuristics  usable  by  A* 
by  two  parameters  bounding  the  distance-estimate  values  of  a  heuristic  function,  both 
parameters  having  scalar  values.  In  Chapter  3  we  extended  that  model  to  allow 
estimate-bounding  parameters  that  are  themselves  arbitrary  functions  from  the  natural 
numbers  to  the  non-negative  reals.  Within  this  extended  model,  which  we  call  the 
DEBET  model,  we  derived  formulas  for  the  number  of  nodes  expanded  by  A*  in  the 
worst  case.  The  list  of  independent  variables  in  these  formulas  includes  the 
aforementioned  two  functions  <)s  control  policy  parameters,  as  well  as  another  control 
policy  parameter  representing  the  relative  weight  given  the  heuristic  and  non-heuristic 
terms  in  the  evaluation  function,  as  well  as  problem  specification  parameters 
representing  the  depth  and  width  of  the  tree  that  is  searched. 

Hence  our  analytic  results  on  worst  case  A*  performance  constitute  a  substantial 
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relaxation  of  the  restrictive  "constant  absolute  error"  assumptions  of  Pohi,  Vanderbrug, 
and  others.  Not  only  is  the  DEBET  model  general  enough  to  include  within  its  scope 
heuristic  functions  that  occur  in  practice,  and  hence  permit  experimental  tests  of  Its 
predictive  ability  in  non-trivial  case  studies  (e.g.,  the  8-puzzle  test  in  Section  3.5),  but 
we  have  proved  theorems  and  derived  formulas  (hat  have  simple  enough  statements  to 
permit  insight.  Theorem  3.3-2  is  one  such  example,  stating  that  cost  depends  in  a 
certain  sort  of  exponential  way  on  the  relative  error  in  the  heuristic  function’s 
distance  estimates.  Theorems  3.2-5,  3.2-6,  3.2-7,  3.3-3,  and  3.3-4  constitute  another 
example,  showing  conditions  for  which  cost  (i.e.,  XWORST(N))  grows  monotonically  with 
relative  error  in  the  heuristic  function’s  distance  estimates. 

Possibly  noteworthy  from  an  analytic  technique  point  of  view  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  analysis  proceeds  in  stages,  mapping  from  the  set  of  K  functions  to  the  set 

of  KMIN  and  KMAX  functions  to  the  set  of  relative  error  (  {(i) )  functions  to  the  set  of 
YMAX  functions,  finally  to  the  formula  for  XWORST.  Hence  we  demonstrated  a 
potentially  generalizable  approach  for  deriving  symbolic  formulas  for  a  function  that 
takes  symbolically  stated  functions  among  its  arguments.  Also  of  possible  Interest  with 
respect  to  technique  are  distinctions  among  cases  for  which  we  obtained  closed-form 
vs.  non-closed  form  formulas.  Note  that  our  analytic  objective  of  obtaining 
deterministic  computations  for  prediction  differs  from  that  of  Knuth  [1975),  who 
derived  a  predictor  for  individual  problems  (as  opposed  to  ensembles  of  problems)  that 
Itself  takes  the  form  of  a  Monte  Carlo  experiment. 

As  mentioned  in  Section  6.1.1,  the  results  of  Section  3.4  extend  what  was 
previously  known  about  how  worst  case  cost  varies  with  the  weighting  parameter  W. 


G.1.5  Experimeniai  Tests  of  Predictive  Power  of  the  DEBET  Mode!  of  A* 

Since  the  DEBET  model  (Chapter  3)  is  an  abstract  simplification  of  the 
experimental  conditions  of  Chapter  2,  it  is  desirable  to  assess  how  realistic  Its 
assumptions  are  by  direct  experimental  tests  of  its  predictive  ability.  Ours  is  the  first 
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such  experimental  verification  of  the  accuracy  of  an  A*  model  in  predicting  the  number 
of  nodes  expanded:  no  previous  model  included  within  its  scope  heuristic  functions  that 
occur  in  practice;  no  previous  experiments  amassed  sufficient  data  against  which  to 
compare  analytic  predictions  in  a  meaningful  way. 

We  measured  the  accuracy  of  the  DEBET  model  in  predicting  the  worst  case 
performance  of  A*  using  each  of  three  8-puzzle  heuristic  functions,  for  each  of  11 
values  of  W,  over  a  set  of  895  distinct  problem  instances  of  the  8-puzzle  spanning  a 
range  of  25  values  of  N.  In  all,  the  body  of  observations  against  which  the  predictions 
are  tested  are  derived  from  more  than  26,000  distinct  algorithm  executions.  Any 
future  model  of  A*  performance  can  test  its  predictions  against  these  data. 

We  observed  a  difference  between  prediction  and  observation  of  12%  In  the 
most  accurate  case  observed,  and  disagreement  by  a  factor  of  more  than  190  In  the 
most  inaccurate  case  tested.  For  all  11  values  of  W  tested,  the  predictions  for 
heuristic  function  were  accurate  over  the  range  of  values  of  N  to  within  a  factor  of 
3  by  the  E(K,W)  measure  (see  Figure  3.5-9).  For  heuristic  function  K2,  predictions  for 
all  11  values  of  W  were  accurate  to  within  a  factor  of  10  by  the  same  measure.  Only 
for  heuristic  K3  is  a  generally  larger  discrepancy  observed  over  the  range  of  W. 
Against  Knuth’s  "right  order  of  magnitude"  standards  for  predictive  accuracy  [Knuth 
1975,  p.  132],  .the  DEBET  model  measures  quite  well  for  the  majority  of  the  cases 
tested,  remarkably  so  In  view  of  its  stringent  simplify’ng  assumptions.  Note  further  that 
the  observed  disagreement  between  prediction  and  observation  Is  In  Itself  revealing: 
apparently  extreme  worst  case  behavior  does  not  occur  in  practice. 


6.1.6  Abstractions  in  Analysis  of  Algorithms 

We  analyzed  in  Chapter  3  an  algorithm  schema  parameterized  by  functions,  as 
opposed  to  a  schema  parameterized  by  scalars  as  in  other  reports  in  the  analysis  of 
algorithms  literature  (e.g.,  SedgewicK’s  [1975]  analysis  of  a  version  of  the  Quicksort 
algorithm  that  takes  the  median  of  K  elements  at  a  certain  step).  A  scalar  control  policy 
parameter  imposes  a  total  ordering  on  a  schema  of  algorithm  instances,  and  It  Is 
natural  to  determine  how  cost  or  some  other  measure  varies  with  the  scalar 
parameter.  In  the  DEBET  model,  we  Imposed  a  partial  ordering  on  the  schema  of  A* 
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algorithm  instances,  and  determined  how  relative  cost  of  two  algorithm  instances  (i.e., 
two  heuristic  functions)  relates  to  the  position  of  the  two  instances  under  that  partial 
ordering. 

Specifically,  we  proved  several  monotonicity  theorems  over  a  lattice  of  algorithm 
Instances  (i.e.,  Theorems  3.2-5,  3.2-6,  3.2-7,  3.3-3,  and  3.3-4).  Here  briefly  is  what 
they  mean:  In  the  DEBET  model  the  distinct  heuristic  functions  for  are  charac  erized 
by  distinct  pairs  of  functions  KMIN(i)  and  KMAX(i)  from  the  natural  numbers  to  the  non- 
negative  reals.  Each  such  <KMlN,KlvlAX>  function  pair  can  be  considered  a  distinct 
algorithm  instance.  At  the  end  of  Section  3.3  V'e  showed  that  a  subset  of  all  such 
<KMIN,KMAX>,  namely  the  set  of  'TM-never-overestimating"  heuristic  functions,  can  be 
partially  ordered  in  a  certain  way  and  in  fact  satisfies  the  properties  of  an  infinite 
continuous  lattice.  Each  heuristic  function  in  the  IM-r, ever-overestimating  class  can  be 

.expressed  in  terms  of  a  relative  error  function  ^(i)  from  the  natural  numbers  to  the 

real  Interval  [0,1].  Corresponding  to  each  such  5  in  this  class  Is  a  value  XWORSTX^) 
representing  the  performance  of  that  algorithm  instance,  and  that  "value"  is  itself  a 
function  of  N  and  M  (the  depth  and  breadth  respectively  of  the  tree  that  is  searched). 
We  imposed  an  Intuitively  meaningful  partial  ordering  on  the  set  of  all  such 

performance  functions.  The  analysis  derives  the  mapping  from  each  5  to  its 
corresponding  performance  function.  Theorem  3.3-3  shows  that  the  mapping  from  the 
set  of  algorithms  to  the  set  of  corresponding  performance  functions  preserves  the 
partial  ordering.  That  is,  if  one  algorithm  instance  is  less  than  another  under  the 
partial  ordering  of  the  algorithm  instance  lattice,  then  likewise  the  performance 
function  corresponding  to  the  first  algorithm  is  less  than  that  corresponding  to  the 
second  algorithm,  under  the  partial  ordering  of  the  performance  function  lattice.  Hence 
this  monotonicity  result  is  a  powerful  and  succinct  statement  about  the  relation 
between  arbitrary  algorithm  instances  in  this  class.  The  other  monotonicity  theorems 
(Theorems  3.2-5,  3.2-6,  3.2-7,  and  3.3-4)  can  be  construed  similarly  as  statements 
about  lattices  of  algorithms. 
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Section  1-3  dRsccibes  a  manner  of  comparing  different  computationai  models  for 
a  given  problem  domain,  i.e.,  of  determining  the  accuracy  of  results  in  one 
computational  model  as  predictions  of  analogous  results  in  another  computational 
model.  Our  experimental  test  of  the  predictive  accuracy  of  the  DEBET  model  (Section 
3.5)  constitutes  just  such  a  cross-model  comparison.  Likewise,  the  experimental 
comparison  of  the  SAP-S  and  SAP-N-kj-L  models  in  Section  4.4.2  (i.e.,  N-Queens  vs. 
Random-N-Queens)  constitutes  another  example.  In  the  former  case  we  compared 
analytic  results  with  experimental  results;  in  the  latter,  experimental  results  in  the 
SAP-S  model  with  experimental  results  In  the  SAP-N-kj-L  model. 


6.1.7  10^  Experimental  Observations  for  Future  Theories  to  Predict  and 
Explicate 

Theories  are  necessarily  about  something.  Most  scientific  theories  attempt  to 
make  testable  predictions.  Chapters  2  and  4  present  a  large  body  of  quantitative 
algorithm  performance  measurement  data  for  future  theories  to  try  to  predict  and 
explicate. 

The  existence  of  this  body  of  data  constrains  future  conjectures  in  these 
domains;  (1)  hypotheses  must  be  stated  in  enough  detail  to  identify  the  existing  data 
about  which  they  speak,  If  any,  (2)  the  conjectures  must  agree  ,,ith  the  existing  data 
to  within  statistical  limits,  or  otherwise  be  immediately  discarded  or  further  qualified  to 
exclude  the  contradictory  data.  For  this  purpose,  Appendix  C  tabulates  most  of  the 
experimental  data  plotted  in  the  figures  of  this  dissertation. 


6.1. S  Cross-domain  Comparisons 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  1,  both  the  A*  and  the  SAP  domains  span  a  large 
number  of  variegated  problem  instances,  and  in  both  domains  an  important  practical 
and  theoretical  objective  is  prediction  of  algorithm  performance  for  an  Individual 
probl*.'m  instance  rather  than  over  an  ensemble  of  problem  instances. 

In  both  domains  we  compared  two  computational  models  by  algorithm 
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peri'ormance:  A*  graph  model  with  the  DEBET  model  in  the  A*  domain,  and  SAP-S  with 
SAP-N-Kj-L  in  the  SAP  domain.  Note  however  the  difference  in  the  means  to  obtain 
these  results;  A*  graph  and  SAP-S  results  were  obtained  by  experiment,  whereas 
DEBET  results,  obtained  by  analysis,  contrast  with  SAP-N-kj-L  results,  obtained  by 
experiment  because  analysis  has  yet  to  achieve  the  desired  formulas  in  the  SAP-N-kj-L 
model. 

In  both  domains,  multiple  performance  measures  reveal  detail  about  algorithm 
behavior  during  a  single  search. 

The  absence  of  significant  comparisons  between  the  two  domains,  other  than  the 
above,  indicates  perhaps  that  the  specific  differences  between  these  two  domains 
outweigh  their  similarities. 

6.2  Immediate  Extensions 

The  man  [sic]  with  a  new  invention  is  a  crank 
until  it  works. 

Mark  Twain 

It  Is  clear  that  we  have  investigated  but  a  small  portion  of  a  large,  and  as  yet 
sparsely  explored,  research  domain.  The  results  obtained  provide  evidence  about 
some  extant  questions,  but  also  raise  many  new  questions.  It  is  clear  throughout  the 
text  that  numerous  possible  extensions  to  results  of  one  sort  were  traded-off  in  favor 
of  obtaining  some  results  of  another  sort  (see  Section  1.5).  Sections  2.S,  3.6,  and  4.6, 
and  Appendix  B  list  a  number  of  specific  objectives  for  future  work  as  direct 
extensions  of  the  dissertation  results.  We  shall  not  recapitulate  here  the  technical 
detail  of  those  sections.  Instead,  in  this  section  we  offer  informal  comments  regarding 
the  general  directions  motivating  those  potential  extensions. 

6.2.1  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Algorithms  for  Satisficing  Assignment 
Problems 

The  performance  results  given  in  Chapter  4  for  algorithms  for  satisficing 
assignment  problems  arc  entirely  exper'mental  in  nature.  The  definitions  and  traces  of 
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these  algorithms  suggest  certain  general  conjectures,  which  one  may  attempt  to  prove 
or  disprove,  including  the  following. 

1.  Prove  that  BACKMARK  and  BACKJUMP  are  valid  algorithms  for  all  SAPs,  for  SAPs 
defined  in  Definition  A-1,  and  using  the  definition  of  "valid"  given  in  Section  45.3. 

2.  Prove  for  all  SAPs  that  BACKMARK  and  BACKJUMP  execute  subsets  of  the  pair- 
tests  executed  by  BACKTRACK,  and  that  BACKMARK  executes  exactly  the  same 
distinct  pair-tests  as  BACKTRACK. 

3.  Derive  formulas,  for  any  SAP  s,  for  T((S),  D^(S),  and  Mf(S)  for  each  of  BACKTRACK, 
BACKMARK,  BACKJUMP,  and  DEEB.  It  rnay  be  problematic  to  derive  simple  symbolic 
formulas  for  these  quantities.  An  alternative  is  to  restrict  attention  to  the  SAP-N- 
kj-L  model,  attempting  to  derive  an  average  case  or  worst  case  formula  for 
Tf(N,kpk2,-,k(\|,L)  for  each  of  the  four  algorithms.  (Even  this  may  be  problematic  in 
the  general  case.) 

4.  Having  derived  formulas  described  in  item  3,  determine  the  subsets  of  SAPs  for 
which:  (a)  BACKMARK  has  as  small  or  smaller  T|{S)  than  BACKJUMP  and  DEEB;  (b) 
BACKJUMP  yields  smallest  Tf(S)  of  the  three  candidates;  (c)  DEEB  yields  smallest 

Tf<S).  Call  these  subsets  BbACKTRACK*  ^BACKJUMP*  ^DEEB*  >'espectively. 
Determine  a  test  for  membership  in  each  of  the  three  subsets. 

The  present  random-N-Queens  and  ISVL  results  (Sections  4^.2  and  4.4.3)  are 
estimates  of  the  values  of  Tj(N,K|,...,k,j,L)  for  particular  cases.  Comparison  of  the 
Random-N-Queens  values  with  the  corresponding  values  for  N-Queens  SAPs  (rigure 
4.4.2-1)  show  clearly  the  limited  ability  of  the  SAP-N-k|-L  model  to  predict  the  cases 
tested. 


6.2.2  Analogous  Experiments  with  Different  Problems 

The  present  experiments  span  only  a  few  sample  sets  of  problems  (one  for  A*, 
four  for  SAP  search).  The  resulting  data  do  not  permit  predictions  about  the 
performances  of  the  same  algorithms  when  applied  to  problems  other  than  those 
tested  here.  Hence  generalizations  based  on  experiment  about  the  performances  of 
these  algorithms  must  await  the  completion  of  methodologically  comparable 
experiments  for  other  problems. 

One  issue  arising  in  designing  such  experiments  is  the  choice  of  problems  for 
which  to  measure  algorithm  performance.  Besides  the  tradeoffs  mentioned  In  Section 
1.5,  one  can  choose  problems  similar  to  those  already  studied  (a  "concentrated"  or 
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"variations  on  a  theme"  approach),  or  problems  very  different  from  those  already 
studied  (a  "shotgun"  approach). 

One  extreme  is  to  choose  for  new  experiments  a  problem  that  is  identical  in  ail 
but  one  parameter  <e.g.,  size,  degree  of  constraint,  number  of  solutions,  and  so  on)  to  a 
problem  already  investigated.  Examples  of  such  extensions  in  parameter  range  include 
the  lOO-Queens  problem,  the  100-random-queens  problem,  the  ISVL  problems  for 
other  values  of  L,  and  the  15-puzzle.  Advantages  of  this  approach  are  that  it  permits 
relatively  controlled  comparisons  (if  one  problem  specification  parameter  varies  while 
the  others  are  held  fixed),  and  that  the  observed  differences  may  exhibit  sufficient 
regularity  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  accounting  for  the  differences  analytically. 
An  obvious  disadvantage  is  that  results  for  the  particular  cases  tested  may  not 
generalize.  To  this  impediment  the  investigator  may  respond  (laboriously)  by  supplying 
data  covering  additional  cases,  obtained  by  varying  the  combinations  of  the  experiment 
parameters 

The  results  of  a  shotgun"  approach  may  prove  useful  in  making  taxonomic 
classifications.  Noteworthy  phenomena  observed  of  one  problem  may  not  be  exhibited 
by  another  dissimilar  problem,  hence  such  results  may  permit  drawing  gross  limits  to 
the  generality  of  an  observed  phenomena.  Two  examples  suffice  here  to  make  the 
point  concrete.  In  Chanter  2  we  observed  the  existence  of  the  "crossover  N  decreases 
with  Increasin  nomena  (see  Section  6.1.1).  Admitting  that  this  phenomena  may 

not  extend  t'?  i  possible  problem  graphs,  to  which  then  does  it  apply?  Section 

6.1.1  mentioiif,  ,  example,  concerning  the  relative  performances  of  backtracking 

and  constraint  sati -.taction  for  problems  having  complete  consistency  graphs  vs.  those 
having  incomplete  consistency  graphs. 

Lacking  definitions  for  direct  measures  of  the  degree  of  similarity  between  two 
problems,  the  present  approach  is  to  base  statements  about  "problem  similarity"  In 
terms  of  quantitative  measurements  of  the  performances  of  algorithms  that  solve  the 
problems,  i.e.,  two  problems  are  similar  to  the  extent  that  the  performances  of  an 
algorithm  in  solving  them  are  similar.  Such  evidence  may  be  useful  In  guiding  the 
development  of  theories  about  problem  similarity. 


642.3  "Successive  Set  Partilioning";  More  Parameters 

We  suggest  here  how  the  successive  set  partitioning  technique  defined  in 
Section  4.4.1  can  be  extended  to  permit  a  finer  grain  comparison  of  N-Queens  SAPs 
with  the  parametrically  similar  "random-N-Queens"  SAPs.  The  experiments  in  Section 
4.4.2  fail  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  randomly  generated  SAPs,  while  identical  in 
size  and  degree  of  constraint  to  the  corresponding  N-Queens  SAP,  in  general  do  not 
have  the  same  total  number  of  solutions  as  the  N-queens  SAP.  Hence  it  would  bo 
Interesting  to  replicate  those  experiments,  but  Including  among  the  randomly  generated 
problems  only  those  having  the  same  total  number  of  solutions  as  the  corresponding 
N“Queens  SAP.  In  formal  terms,  partition  each  N-kj-L  equivalence  class  Into 
equivalence  classes  such  that  members  of  a  given  equ'valence  class  have  the  same 
number  of  solutions.  Hence  this  defines  a  new  computational  model  for  SAPs,  which  we 
shall  call  the  SAP-N-k|-L-S  model.  Then  the  experiments  measuring  algorithm 
performance  for  Random-N-Queen-.,  problems  can  be  replicated  for  various  values  of  S, 
Including  the  value  of  S  corresponding  to  an  actual  N-Queens  problem.  Of  course, 
generating  SAPs  in  a  given  N-k|-L-S  equivalence  class  may  be  more  difficult  than 
generating  those  in  a  N-kj-L  equivalence  class. 

An  alternative  to  the  N-k|-L-S  refinement  of  the  N-kj-L  model  Is  suggested  by 
the  notion  that  there  Is  more  to  constraint  In  a  SAP  than  Is  expressed  In  a  single  scalar 
value  L.  In  what  we  call  the  N-kj-Ljj  model  the  single  scalar  L  problem  specification 
parameter  is  replaced  by  a  parameter  Ljj  for  each  I  and  j.  We  define  Ljj  «  jPjjl  /  k|<:k|. 
(Hence  L  equals  the  sum  over  I  and  j  of  Ljj,  divided  by  This  formulation  reflects 

the  possibility  that  the  observed  differences  between  N-queens  and  random-N-queens 
SAPs  is  due  in  part  to  the  differences  in  the  corresponding  Ljj  values,  even  'hough  the 
overall  L  value  is  the  same.  In  contrast  with  the  SAP-N-kj-S  model,  in  which  It  is 
computationally  expensive  to  determine  the  value  of  S  for  a  particular  SAP,  the  values 
of  Ljj  for  a  given  SAP  are  about  as  easy  to  determine  computationally  as  the  value  of 
L,  the  gross  measure. 

Since  the  Ljj  and  the  S  partitions  are  independent,  they  may  be  combined  Into  a 
single  N-kj-Ljj-S  model.  The  diagram  below  depicts,  In  the  forni  of  a  lattice,  these 
various  successive  partitions  of  the  set  of  all  SAPs  satisfying  Definition  4.1. 
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The  range  of  values  of  an  algorithm  performance  measure  (e.g.,  Tj)  over  the 
Members  of  a  given  equivalence  class  provides  a  quantitative  measure  of  the  grain  of 
the  partition.  For  example,  If  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  (for  BACKTRACK, 
say)  over  the  members  of  one  equivalence  class  differ  by  a  factor  of  two,  then  Ipso 
facto  the  average  value  of  T^  for  this  equivalence  class  will  predict  the  value  of  T^  for 
any  individual  member  of  the  class  to  within  a  factor  of  two.  Hence  given  a  sufficiently 
fine  grained  partition,  analytic  or  experimental  average  performance  results  for  an 
ensemble  of  problem  instances  (i.e.,  an  entire  equivalence  class)  can  be  good 
predictors  of  performance  of  an  individual  problem  instance  (I.e.,  an  individual  member 
of  the  equivalence  class).  An  objective  then  is  to  define  problem  specification 
parameters  yielding  such  a  fine-grained  partition  of  the  problem  class. 


6.2.4  Further  Analysis  of  the  DEBET  Model  of  Ao 

We  divide  our  immediate  future  efforts  concerning  the  DEBFT  mode!  into  four 
categories:  1)  prove  more  *^eorsmsi  2)  reformulate  present  theorems  in  terr.'^s  uf  an 
infinite  continuous  lattice  of  heuristic  functions}  3)  evaluate  the  formula  derived  in 
Theorem  2  numerically  over  a  systematically  chosen  range  of  argument  values;  4}  test 
the  accuracy  of  predictions  using  the  DEBET  model  of  A»  for  additional  problems, 
based  on  KMlN(i)  and  KMAX(i)  measurements  and  XMAX(K,W,N)  measurements. 

Regarding  the  first  category,  wc  note  that  the  theorems  irt  Chapter  3  fail  Into 
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two  categories:  those  spanning  all  heuristic  functions  of  the  type  defined  there  (i.e.> 
Theorems  3.1-1  and  3.1-2),  and  those  theorems  spanning  only  a  subset  thereof  (i.e., 
the  remaining  theorems).  In  particular  we  seek  simpler  formulas  for 
XWORST(M,N,KMIN,KMAX,W)  than  those  reported  here  (particularly  simple  closed 
formui'ra),  and  also  more  theorems  (such  as  monotonicity  theorems)  relating  various 
combinations  of  KMIN,  KMAX,  and  W.  In  particular,  we  wish  to  prove  several  theorems 
concerning  the  dependence  of  XWORST  on  W. 

Regarding  the  second  category,  we  seek  to  determine  whether  a  formulation  In 
tertris  of  a  lattice  of  functions  simplifies  the  present  proofs  (e.g.,  due  to  notatlonal 
abstractions),  and  also  to  seek  new  theorems  such  as  described  under  category  1. 

Regarding  the  third  category,  we  note  that  dthough  we  obtained  a  simple 
symbolic  formula  valid  for  a  broadly  defined  set  of  heuristic  funcvlons  (Theorem  3.3-2), 
In  the  most  general  case  we  obtained  non-closed  form  formulas  whose  values  can  be 
wsomputed  quickly  by  a  simple  algorithm.  Preliminary  resniJs  not  reported  here  make  it 
eesm  likely  that  closed  form  results  will  be  even  more  difficult  to  obtain  for  average 
case  analysis  of  A*  than  for  the  present  worst  case  analysis.  Hence  we  have  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  additional  non-closed-form  results  will  appear  In  these 
domains.  We  may  evaluate  such  formulas  over  various  particular  cases  in  an  attempt  to 
discover  patterns  about  which  we  may  attempt  to  prove  theorems  at.  in  category  1.  We 
might  attempt  in  fact  to  automate  this  task  to  the  extent  we  can  specify  what  sort  of 
patterns  to  seek. 

Regarding  the  fourth  category,  we  note  that  the  scope  of  Theorems  3.1-1  and 
'3.1-2  permit  predictions  to  be  made  for  arbitrary  problems  and  heuristic  functions  of 
the  sort  occurring  in  practice,  so  that  each  problem  for  which  experimental  data  is 
obtained,  of  the  sort  reported  in  Chapter  2,  permits  an  additional  test  of  the  DEBET 
mode!.  Tests  spanning  a  number  of  problems  besides  the  S-purcie  may  clarify  the 
predictive  properties  of  the  DEBET  model  in  more  detail  than  this  first  lest  permits. 

6.2.S  Methodological  and  Practical  Issues  for  Experiments 

The  experiments  reported  in  the  dissertation  consumed  in  total  about  50  hours 


of  cpu-time  on  a  DEC  KL-10.  The  fact  that  the  present  experiments  revealed  numerous 
new  phenomena  that  previous  investigators  with  more  limited  available  computing 
power  could  not  have  discovered  indicate  long-time-scale  algorithm  performance 
measurement  experiments  as  a  potentially  productive  area  for  obtaining  Interesting 
and  precise  results  as  a  guide  to  theoretical  development.  We  have  proposed 
extensions  to  the  dissertation  of  this  sort,  and  others  similar  are  easy  to  conceive. 
The  experimental  methodology  we  have  used  is  reasonably  straightforward,  and  lends 
itself  to  adaptation  in  other  cases.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  a  lot  of  well-specified 
future  experimental  work  awaits  attention.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

As  a  possible  reference  for  investigators  who  may  pursue  such  ends,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  report  some  of  our  experience  with  the  practical  matters  of 
conducting  such  experiments.  A  critical  issue  that  must  be  faced  in  doing  experiments 
of  this  sort  is  that  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  volume  of  data  produceable  by 
long-time-scale  experiments.  To  measure  fewer  distinct  quantities  than  Is  possible 
(e.g.,  only  T  in  Chapter  4,  as  opposed  to  T,  D,  and  M)  is  to  run  the  risk  of  missing 
Interesting  phenomena  (especially  concerning  the  relations  between  the  several 
measures!  see  also  Section  6.3.3).  Our  experience  suggests  the  desirability  of  more 
sophisticated  automated  procedures  for  data  bookkeeping  and  analysis  than  were 
Implemented  In  this  study.  Even  so  routine  a  matter  as  plotting  figures  of  experimental 
data  can  have  a  considerable  impact  on  possible  results,  since  In  a  situation  whore 
many  such  plots  are  possible,  one  must  choose  which  ones  actually  to  produce.  The 
fact  that  a  table  of  numbers  may  fail  to  suggest  what  is  graphically  evident  when  the 
same  numbers  are  plotted  suggests  the  desirability  of  integrating  the  plotting  task  Into 
a  single  experimental  system  that  accepts  specifications  of  experiments  interactively, 
executes  them,  ccilacts,  analyzes  and  processes  the  data  into  a  variety  of  output 
forms,  and  produces  a  machine-readable  permanent  record  of  the  results. 

Our  experience  suggests  the  desirability  of  building  generality  into  the 
experiment  specification  mechanism.  As  described  in  Chapter  5,  our  apparatus  are 
capable  of  performing  a  combinatorially  large  number  of  experiments,  simply  by 
specifying  interactively  the  choice  of  algorithm,  size  and  nurriber  of  problem  instances, 
solution  cr!teri.a,  heuristics,  and  other  control  policy  and  problem  specification 
parameters.  In  particular,  several  of  the  experiments  proposed  as  extensions  to  the 


dissertation  can  at  this  time  be  executed  by  the  f.iresant  apparatus,  requiring  no  more 
than  about  a  minute  of  interactive  time  to  specify  the  parameters.  Similarly,  to  apply 
the  present  apparatus  to  other  problems  requires  only  the  definition  of  &  few 
problem-specific  external  procedures. 

Note  Incidentally  that  one  possible  practical  application  of  Improved 
predictability  of  algorithm  performance  Is  to  estimate  the  amount  of  cpu  time  required 
to  execute  a  proposed  experiment. 

Another  methodological  issue  arising  in  the  design  of  experiments  that  measure 
aggregate  performance  statistics  over  sets  of  randomly  selected  problem  instances  is 
that  of  defining  the  set  of  all  problem  Instances  having  a  certain  combination  of 
problem  specification  parameter  values,  and  that  of  insuring  that  the  selection 
mechanism  is  Independent  and  uniform.  For  example,  in  the  domain  of  map  coloring, 
what  constitutes  the  set  of  all  maps  having  N  regions? 

6*2.6  Other  Issues  Excluded  from  the  Dissertation 

A  number  of  Important  Issues  complete!'/  excluded  from  consideration  as  beyond 
the  present  scope  of  the  present  work  are  listed  below. 

Cost  to  compute  the  value  of  an  A*  heuristic  function 

For  practical  reasons,  obviously  it  is  important  to  know  not  only  bow  many 
nodes  are  expanded  by  A*  when  conducting  a  search  using  a  particular  heuristic 
function  to  order  the  node  expansions,  but  also  how  much  computational  effort  Is 
required  to  compute  the  value  of  the  heurishc  function  at  each  node.^  In  contrast,  in 
the  experiments  of  Chapter  2  we  simply  counted  the  number  of  nodes  (or  other 
quantities).  It  would  be  interesting  to  rel'ite  these  measures,  for  each  of  several 
heuristic  functions,  to  the  corresponding  cpu-time  required  to  execute  the  heuristic 
function  at  each  step.  Is  a  more  accurate  but  harder  to  compute  heuristic  function 

^  For  example,  a  heuristic  function  can  compute  exactly  the  distance  between  arbitrary 
nodes  simpiv  by  doing  a  breadth-first  search  from  one  node  to  the  other  within  Its 
"black  box"i  in  practice,  this  implementsiion  of  the  "perfect"  heuristic  would  be 
undesirable. 
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cost  effective? 


Representafion  of  A*  heuristic  functions 

Similarly,  practical  concerns  may  motivate  an  interest  in  how  compactly  the 
algorithm  for  computing  the  value  of  a  heuristic  function  for  A*  can  be  represented:  as 
a  simple  formula,  as  a  large  procedure,  as  a  table  of  values  obtained  by  preprocessing, 
and  so  on.  However,  in  our  compufational  model  such  questions  cannot  be  addressed 
formally,  because  a  heuristic  function  is  treated  simply  as  a  mathematical  function. 
Hence  it  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  time-space  tradeoffs,  for  example  relating 
the  number  of  nodes  expanded  by  a  heuristic  function  to  the  memory  size  required  to 
Implement  the  heuristic  function,  for  each  of  several  heuristic  functions. 

Cost-effectiveness  of  analytic  predictions  for  A* 

As  discussed  in  Section  1.3.2,  our  ability  to  compare  analytic  predictions  of  A* 
performance  with  experimental  observations  depends  on  the  ability  to  Identify  the 
actual  parameters  to  the  XWORST  function  corresponding  to  the  experimental 
conditions.  Since  these  values  of  KMlN(i),  KMAX(i),  and  M  are  determined  by 
experiment,  our  procedure  for  predicting  performance  may  not  be  practical  in  Its 
current  form,  except  possibly  as  a  basis  for  choosing  a  value  of  W.  This  is  entirely 
consistent  with  our  limited  current  objective:  to  demonstrate  the  technical  feasibility  of 
such  predictions,  leaving  to  future  work  refinements  that  may  improve  practical  utility. 

Symmetry  and  other  representation  issues  in  SAP  search 

It  has  been  widely  ob'.erved  that  the  apparent  difficulty  of  solving  a  given 
problem  may  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  It  Is  represented.  The  mutilated 
checkerboar<i  problem  and  number  scrabble  are  familiar  examples  of  problems  whose 
solution  is  greatly  facilitated  by  certain  reformulations  of  the  statement  of  the 
problem.  When  such  problems  can  be  modeled  as  state  space  problems,  the  apparent 
effect  of  such  a  reformulation  is  a  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  space  that  must  be 
searched. 

Instances  of  this  representation  issue  arise  In  the  case  of  assignment  problems 
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considered  in  Chapter  4  —  there  are  many  different  formulations  of  the  eight  queens 
problem  that  satisfy  the  definition  of  a  SAP  given  in  Chapter  4.  In  one  formulation, 
there  are  eight  problem  variables,  corresponding  to  the  queens,  and  each  queen  can 
be  assigned  to  any  of  the  64  squares  of  the  board.  Realizing  that  no  row  of  the  board 
can  contain  more  than  one  queen  in  a  solution  suggests  a  formulation  in  which  the 
queens  are  restricted  to  distinct  rows,  hence  reducing  the  number  of  possible 
assignments  of  each  queen  from  64  to  eight.  Left-right  symmetry  of  a  chess  board 
suggests  a  further  refinement  in  which  one  arbitrarily  chosen  queen  is  restricted  to 
the  leftmost  four  squares  of  its  row  (this  is  the  formulation  used  in  Chapter  4). 
Additional  symmetry  considerations  may  suggest  further  refinements.  Alternatively,  one 
might  formulate  the  8  queens  problem  as  having  64  variables,  each  of  which  may  taKe 
on  the  values  1  or  0,  representing  respectively  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  queen. 

The  performance  of  a  given  algorithm  for  SAP  search,  such  as  the  backtrack 
algorithm,  varies  with  the  formulation  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Hence  it  would  be 
Interesting  to  compare  algorithm  performance  among  several  such  formulations, 
providing  a  basis  for  comparing  the  formulations  by  the  criteria  of  algorithm 
performance. 
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6*3  Long-Term  Objectives 

The  present  results  also  suggest  a  number  of  other  objectives  for  future  work 
broader  in  scope  than  those  listed  in  Section  6.2,  and  more  long  term  In  time  scale. 


6.3.1  Error  Analysis  in  Crous-model  Comparisons 

Section  3.5  identifies  a  number  of  factors  contributing  to  the  observed 
disagreement  between  the  predictions  of  the  DEBET  model,  as  applied  to  the  S-puzzle 
heuristics,  and  the  observed  performance  measurements  for  the  S-puzzle.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  determine  how  much  of  the  discrepancy  can  be  attributed  Individually  to 
each  of  these  factors. 


6.3.2  Algorithm  Behavior;  What  is  Observable?  What  is  Controllable? 

As  discussed  in  Section  6.1.1  and  elsewhere,  we  have  defined  certain 
performance  measures  as  combinations  of  other  measures  (e.g.,  in  the  SAP  domain 
T-D«M),  with  the  effect  of  revealing  in  greater  detail  the  characteristics  of  algorithm 
behavior  during  a  single  search.  Extending  this  approach  depends  on  the  ability  to 
define  new  performance  measures.  To  make  the  point  concrete,  we  suggest  now 
several  In  the  SAP  domain:  The  quantity  Dj/D^g^  or  Da/D,^ax  treasures  the  fraction  of 
eli  distinct  possible  pair-tests  that  are  executed  during  a  single  search.  As  a  second 
example,  let  D  “  F  +  G,  where  F  -  number  of  pair-tests  executed  exactly  once  during  a 
single  search,  and  G  «  number  of  pair-tests  executed  more  than  once.  Hence  M  -  1  iff 
G  -  0.  The  pair-tests  counted  by  G  are  those  to  focus  on  in  attempts  to  devise  an 
algorithm  for  SAPs  that  is  optimal  by  the  M  measure. 

Clearly  then,  in  these  domains  we  can  measure  algorithm  behavior  to  the  extent 
we  can  specify  exactly  what  to  measure.  The  point  intended  here  is  that  we  have  not 
yet  exhausted  all  possible  definitions  of  what  to  measure.  The  more  detailed  the 
performance  measurements  wo  obtain,  the  more  detailed  behavior  we  have  the 
potential  of  observing.  The  present  results  contribute  to  a  steadily  growing  body  of 
evidence  that  even  relatively  simple  algorithms,  such  as  A*  and  backtracking,  when 
applied  to  relatively  simple  problems,  such  as  the  Eight  Puzzle  and  the  Eight  Quwens 
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problem,  can  exhibit  very  complex  behavior  or  a  very  broad  range  of  behavior.  What 
we  can  observe  and  measure  we  can  attempt  to  control,  by  devising  new  variations  of 
an  algorithm,  as  we  have  demonstrated  by  the  invention  of  BACKMARK  and  BACKJUMP. 
Hence  we  observe  that  new  performance  measures  sometimes  suggest  new  algorithms. 

Devising  new  control  policy  parameters  for  an  algorithm  can  introduce  new 
opportunities  for  controlling  its  behavior.  One  example  studied  here  is  the  dependence 
of  search  performance  on  the  candidate  value  ordering  in  solving  satisficing  assignment 
problems.  In  this  case  we  can  freely  choose  in  practice  any  one  of  the  permissible 
permutations  of  candidate  values,  and  we  demonstrated  that  choosing  randomly  can  in 
some  cases  give  better  performance  than  using  some  "obvious"  ordering.  Another 
example  in  the  present  work  is  the  DRELEV  algorithm,  in  which  we  exploited  the  fact 
that  one  can  use  some  form  of  backtracking  to  find  a  partial  solution  of  specified  size 
before  commencing  the  execution  of  a  Waltz-typo  constraint  satisfaction  algorithm.  In 
this  case  as  well  the  Introduction  of  an  additional  control  policy  parameter  (I,  the  level 
at  which  to  switch  algorithms)  afforded  the  opportunity  to  improve  performance. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  our  application  of  these  general  approaches  of 
introducing  additional  performance  measures  and  control  policy  paramotors,  and 
nothing  that  depends  on  peculiarities  of  the  present  case  studies.  Indeed  their 
application  is  implicit  in  many  investigations  of  algorithms.  Our  point  is  simply  to  draw 
attention  to  their  potential  applicability  In  diverse  circumstances. 

6.843  The  8~pu2rle  as  a  Highly  Regular  Graph 

The  8-puzzle  is  treated  in  this  dissertation  mathematically  as  a  graph,  but  what 
does  that  particular  graph  look  like?  Figure  2.1-1  depicts  a  small  portion  of  that  graph, 
showing  that  portion  to  appear  as  what  might  be  called  a  "near-tree".  Indeed,  the 
heuristic  functions  we  have  considered  for  the  8-puzzlo  depend  for  their  effectiveness 
on  properties  that  hold  for  that  particular  graph.  Heuristics  that  reduce  search  cost  for 
the  8-puzzle  in  general  will  be  ineffective  or  inapplicable  to  other  graph  search 
problems.  Hence  to  analyze  a  heuristic  function  and  account  for  its  performance  in 
detail  we  must,  it  would  seem,  determine  what  regularities  of  the  graph  the  heuristic 
function  exploits. 
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.  The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  possibility  of  a  sort  of  "topographic** 
analysis  of  heuristics.  Consider  the  seq(s)  term  in  the  definition  of  heuristic  function 
K3.  This  term  has  the  value  0  iff  the  order  of  the  perimeter  tiles  in  the  present 
configuration  s  matches  that  of  the  perimeter  tiles  in  the  goal  configuration  up  to 
rotation.  Assuming  the  hole  is  on  the  perimeter,  7  tile  moves  are  required  to  rotate 
the  7  perimeter  tiles  by  one  position  (either  clockwise  or  counter  clockwise).  Iterating 
this  move  sequence  8  times  brings  the  tiles  back  to  their  original  configuration,  s. 
Hence  tho  locus  of  vertices  in  the  8-puzzle  graph  for  which  seq(s)-0  is  a  loop  of 
length  56.  Since  the  value  of  seq(s)  Is  greater  than  zero  for  vertices  not  on  this  loop, 
It  Is  . easy  to  picture  in  a  somewhat  vague  way  the  seq(s)  term  In  the  form  of  a 
"topographic**  map,  in  which  tho  value  of  seq(s)  is  tho  "elevation"  above  the  "plane**  of 
the  graph.  In  this  picture,  we  see  that  the  locus  of  SBq(s)«0  is  a  closed  "trench", 
surrounded  Inside  and  outside  by  higher  "elevations**.  Noting  that  the  goal  node  Is 
either  In  the  trench  or  within  a  few  moves  of  it,  we  see  a  possible  “explanation"  for 
the  superb  efficiency  of  the  K3  heuristic  function:  since  best-first  search  follows  paths 
to  lower  elevations,  the  effect  is  to  find  a  path  from  the  root  node  to  tho  bottom  of 
the  trench  and  then  follow  it  to  tho  goal.  (For  details,  consider  the  relative  values  of 
the  terms  In  the  definition  K3(s)  ■  K2(s)  +  3*seq(s).)  This  "K3  follows  a  trench" 
hypothesis  can  be  subjected  to  a  simple  experimental  vori*'icatlon,  although  we  have 
not  yet  done  so.  Presumably  such  an  experiment  may  reveal  certain  details  omitted 
above. 

A  heuristic  function  embodies  some  partial  information  about  the  structure  of  a 
problem  graph.  Clearly,  we  understand  little  as  yet  about  the  natL.re  of  "problem 
structure"  and  its  encoding  Into  "heuristic  knowledge",  i.e.,  into  a  function. 

6.3.4  Toward  Theories  About  "Probiem  Structure"  and  ‘'Heuristic 
Knowledge" 

We  make  no  claim  that  the  present  results  about  the  "knowledge"  encoded  In  a 
heuristic  function  or  about  "problem  structure"  capture  anything  but  a  fragment  of  the 
characteristics  we  associate  Intuitively  with  these  elusive  concepts.  The  limited  results 
wo  have  obtained  at  least  are  mathematically  precise  and  experimentally  verifiable.  Our 
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approach  in  each  case  has  been  to  speak  of  certain  observable  manifestations  of  the 
concept,  i.e.,  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  effect  on  algorithm  performance  rather  than 
attempting  to  define  a  measure  of  structure  O"  knowledge  directly.  The  greater 
challenge,  it  would  seem,  is  to  devise  theories  that  define  the  concepts  directly,  in  such 
a  way  that  theoretical  results  can  be  tested  against  observation,  for  ek'ample  against 
the  observations  reported  in  this  dissertation. 

Various  aspects  of  problem  structure  or  compleyity  have  been  investigated. 
Michie  [1968]  takes  an  information  theoretic  approach  to  v;hat  makes  a  problem  hard. 
Amarel  [1968]  and  Cohen  [1977]  uncover  symmetries  in  a  problem  graph.  Gaschnig 
[1979]  describes  an  approach,  based  upon  a  notion  of  problem  similarity,  that  can  be 
used  when  attempting  to  devise  a  heuristic  for  a  given  problem  graph.  The  latter 
approach  relies  on  a  change  in  perspective;  instead  of  seeking  a  heuristic  directly  for 
a  given  problem  Ql,  one  seeks  instead  a  problem  Q2  that  is  easier  to  solve  thars  Q1 
and  related  to  Ql  in  a  certain  way.  This  "transfer  problem"  Is  then  applied  In  a  certain 
way  as  a  heuristic  function  for  Ql. 


6.3.S  Performance  Analysis  in  A1  Research:  General  Comments 

The  experiments  and  analysis  reported  in  this  thesis  wore  undertaken  with  the 
hope  of  contributing  specific  results,  but  also  to  explore  further  the  use  of 
performance  measurernent  and  analysis  methodologies  in  studies  of  Artificial 
Intelligence.  Of  course,  the  present  specific  results  speak  only  about  the  particular 
domains  studied,  but  in  so  doing  they  add  further  support  to  general  statements, 
metaconclusions  if  you  like,  that  may  be  relevant  to  AI  research  more  generally; 

1.  Relatively  simple  algorithms  applied  to  relatively  simple  problems  can  produce  a 
broad  and  complex  range  of  behavior. 

2.  Measuring  the  performance  of  a  problem  solving  system  can  reveal  details  about 
its  behavior  that  promote  useful  insight  and  may  suggest  improvements. 

2a.  The  more  cases  (input  problems)  tested,  the  more  likely  that  the  results  "'how 
the  current  understanding  to  be  simplistic  (e.g.,  not  valid  for  all  cases  and 
hence  In  need  of  qualification)  or  otherwise  inadequate;  the  more  likely  also 
that  the  results  reveal  the  existence  of  previously  unsuspected  phenomena. 
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2b.  The  more  distinct  performance  measures  collected,  the  better  one  can  identify 
sources  of  inefficiency  or  error,  and  respond  accordingly. 

2c.  The  more  variations  of  an  algorithm  tested,  the  easier  it  is  to  identify  the 
dependence  of  performance  on  the  various  control  policy  options,  and  hence 
to  choose  appropriate  options. 

3.  Open  questions  formulated  in  precise  terms,  and  having  definite  and  reproduceable 
answers,  promote  progress  in  ways  that  vaguely  stated  questions  usually  do  not. 

Historically,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  much  more  effort  has  usually  been  devoted 
to  designing  and  constructing  AI  problem  solving  systems  than  to  measuring  their 
resulting  performance,  ivlany  prodijctive  performance  evaluations  have  been  performed, 
not  only  for  relatively  simple  search  algorithms  but  also  concerning  game  playing  (e.g., 
[Berliner  1974],  [Gillogly  1978],  [Findler  1978],  [Sugar  1975],  [Samuel  1963,  1967]), 
speech  understanding  (e.g.,  [Paxton  1977],  [Poldberg  1975],  [Smith  1977]),  medical 
diagnosis  (e.g.,  [Yu,  et  al.  1978a],  [Yu,  et  al.  1978b]),  and  other  domains.  Nevertheless, 
opportunities  abound  for  extensive  objective  tests  of  many  Al  problem  solving 
systems,  both  of  recent  and  of  older  construction.  In  contrast,  it  is  highly  uniiKely  that 
physicists  who  have  completed  the  construction  of  a  new  more  powerful  particle 
accelerator  would  unplug  it,  to  turn  to  other  matters,  as  soon  as  it  passed  the 
acceptance  tests.  We  think  It  clear  that  AI  researchers  can  profit  by  the  physicists’ 
example,  by  considering  A!  problem  solving  systems  as  scientific  instruments,  sources 
of  hard  data  by  which  to  define  and  investigate  problem  solving  behavior  in  detail,  as 
well  as  ends  in  themselves. 
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Appendix  Ki  Glossary  of  terms  and  symbols 

For  convenience,  we  list  various  terms,  symbols,  abbreviations  and  acronyms 
appearing  throughout  the  text.  This  appendix  is  organized  into  three  sections, 
corresponding  to  Chapters  2,  3,  and  respectively.  The  parenthesized  page  number 
to  the  right  of  each  entry  Identifies  the  page  on  which  the  symbol  or  term  first 
appears. 

Glossary  for  Chapter  2 


(sr,  Sg) 


h(sj,sj) 


a  problem  graph  Q  is  any  finite,  directed,  strongly  connected  graph  having 
no  loops  and  no  parallel  edges.  (p.  24) 

denotes  a  problem  instance  of  a  problem  graph  Q,  consisting  of  an  Initial 
node  or  root  node  s^  and  a  goal  node  Sg  (p,  25) 


the  set  of  all  problem  instances  (sp  Sg)  of  a  problem  graph  Q 


(p.  25) 


denotes  the  minimum  distance  between  nodes  Sj  and  sj  of  a  problem  graph 

Q  (p.  25) 


the  non-negative  real  numbers 


(p.  26) 


F(s)  ■  (1-W)  *  G(s)  +  W  t  K(s)  the  evaluation  function  used  by  A*  to  score  a  node  s. 

W  is  a  real  on  the  interval  [0,1],  G(s)  is  the  distance  from  node  s  to  the 
initial  node  s,.,  and  K(s)  is  a  heuristic  estimate  of  the  distance  in  the 
problem  graph  Q  from  node  s  to  the  goal  node  Sg.  (K(s)  is  any  function  from 
U(Q)  to  the  non-negative  reals.  (p.  28) 


Kj(s),  K2(s),  K3(s)  three  particular  K(s)  functions  for  the  Eight  puzzle 


(pp.  2S' 


X(Q,  K,  W,  s^,  Sg)  denotes  the  number  of  executions  of  step  4  of  A*  before  search 
terminates,  for  the  case  of  problem  instance  (Sj.,  Sg)  of  problem  graph  Q, 
using  heuristic  function  K  and  weight  value  W.  (p.  29) 

P(Q,  K,  W,  Sp,  Sg)  denotes  the  length  of  the  solution  path  found  under  the  same 
conditions.  (p.  29) 

UQ,  K,  W,  Sp  Sg)  »  P(Q,  K,  W,  Sp  Sg)  /  h(Sp  Sg)  (p.  30) 

optimal  a  particular  A*  search  is  optimal  if  and  only  if  only  noaes  along  the  solution 
path  are  expanded  and  the  solution  path  found  is  of  minimal  length,  I.e.,  if 
and  only  if  X{sp  Sg)  -  Pfs^,  Sg)  «»  h(s^,  Sg).  (p,  30) 
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XMEAN(Q,  K,  W,  N)  denotes  the  simple  arithmetic  mean  of  the  values  of 
X(Q,  K,  W,  Sf.,  Sg)  over  all  problem  Instances  (s^,  Sg)  In  the  set  LKQ)  such 
that  hUf>  Sg)  =  N.  (p,  33) 

XMAX<Q,  K,  W,  N)  and  XMINCQ,  K,  W,  N)  are  defined  similarly.  (p.  33) 

LMEAN(Q,  K,  W,  N)  Is  defined  in  terms  of  L(0,  K,  W,  s^  Sg)  exactly  as  XMEAN  Is  defined 
In  terms  of  X.  (p.  33) 

LM1N(Q,  K,  W,  N)  and  LMAX(Q,  K,  W,  N)  are  defined  similarly.  (p.  33) 

KMIN(Q,  K,  N)  is  defined  to  be  the  minimum  value  of  K(sj,  si)  over  all  node  pairs  <S|,  si) 
in  LKQ)  such  that  h(Sj,  Sj)*=N.  (p.  25) 

Functions  KMAX(Q,  K,  N)  and  KMEANfQ,  K,  N)  are  defined  similarly.  (p.  25) 

LEV(Q,  K,  W,  Sj.,  Sg,  i?  denotes  the  number  of  nodes  occurring  at  level  I  In  the  search 
tree  as  it  exists  when  A*  terminates.  (p.  ^13) 

RUNCQ,  K,  W,  s^,  Sg)  denotes  the  mean  "run  length"  of  the  search,  i.e.,  the  number  of 
nodes  expanded,  divided  by  one  plus  the  number  of  "hops"  that  occur  when 
the  next  node  expanded  is  not  a  son  of  the  last  node  expanded.  (p.  43) 

LEVMEAN(Q,  K,  W,  N,  i)  and  RUNMEANtQ,  K,  W,  N)  are  defined  as  above.  (p.  43) 


'  Glossary  for  Chapter  3 


T(M,  N)  denotes  the  uniform  tree  of  branching  factor  M  and  unbounded  depth,  with 
one  distinguished  node  at  level  N  (called  the  "goal"  node).  The  root  node  Is 
at  level  0.  M  is  a  positive  Integer.  (See  Figure  3.1-1.)  (p.  77) 

s  denote;;  a  node  in  T(M,  N)  (p.  77) 


g(s)  denotes  the  level  of  node  s  in  T(M,  N)  (p.  77) 

p(s)  denotes  the  level  of  the  deepest  common  ancestor  of  node  s  and  the  goal 

nodn.  Call  this  the  "depth  of  divergence"  of  node  s.  (p.  77) 

U|  denotes  the  node  at  level  i  on  the  (unique  minimal  length)  solution  path 

from  the  root  to  the  gOol.  Thus  Uq  is  the  root  node  and  U[^  Is  the  goal  node. 
We  refer  to  the  node  Up^^j  as  the  "node  of  divergence"  of  a  node  s.  (p.  77) 

r(s)  «  N  -  p(s),  i.e.,  the  distance  from  the  node  of  divergence  of  s  to  the  goal  (p. 

77) 


y(s)  _  g(s)  -  p(s),  i.e.,  the  distance  from  the  node  of  divergence  of  s  to  s  (p.  77) 
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Vg(i)  denotes  the  noda  at  level  i  on  tho  path  from  the  root  to  6  (p.  77) 

SP  A  node  s  is  SP  iff  it  is  a  node  Uj  on  the  solution  path  {p.  77) 

NSP  A  node  s  is  NSP  iff  it  is  not  SP  (p.  77) 

h(s)  distance  from  node  s  to  the  goal  rode.  h(s)  »  y(s)  +  r(s)  (p.  78) 

those  nodes  in  T{M,  N)  that  are  at  distance  I  from  the  goal,  I.e., 
*  for  which  hfs)  “  i  (p.  78) 


the  non-negative  real  numbers  (p.  78) 

K(s)  any  function  from  the  nodes  of  T{M,  N)  to  the  non-negatlvo  reals.  K(o)  is 

the  heuristic  estimate  of  distance  from  node  s  to  tho  goal.  {p.  82) 

W  a  real-valued  weighting  coefficient  on  the  interval  [0,1]  (p.  82) 

P(5)  The  evaluation  function  used  by  A*  to  score  each  node.  We  assume  the 

form  F<S)  -  (1-W)*e(s)  +  W*K(s)  (p.  78,80,82) 

KS  the  sot  of  all  functions  K  from  the  nodes  of  T(M,  N)  to  the  non-negative 

reals  (p.  82) 


KMIN(M,  N,  K,  I)  a  function  bounding  tho  distance  estimates  of  a  heuristic 
function  K.  For  any  function  K  <  KS,  KMIN(M,  N,  K,  i)  equals  the  smallest 
value  of  K(s)  for  any  s  <  f^jfl).  (p.  82) 

KMAXfM,  N,  K,  I)  tike  KMIN,  except  bounding  K(s)  values  from  above  Instead  of 
from  below.  (p.  82) 


KB  denotes  the  set  of  all  functions  from  tho  natural  nu'iinbers  to  the  non- 

regativo  reals.  Every  KMIN  and  KMAX  function  belongs  to  KB.  (p.  82) 


IN  the  non-negative  integers 


(p.  82) 


KB* 


the  set  of  all  pairs  <KMIN,  KMAX>  such  that  V  I  KMIN(i)  S  KMAX(i).  Note  that 
KB*  c  KB  X  KB.  (p.  82) 


KWORSTfKMlN,  KMAX,  s)  -  \  KMAX(h(s))  if  s  is  SP 

(_KMlN(h(s))  if  s  is  NSP  (p.  84) 


XWORST(M,  KMIN,  KMAX,W,  N)  denotes  the  number  of  nodes  of  T(M,  N)  expanded 
during  A*  search  using  evaluation  function  F{s)  -  (1- 
W)*b(s)  +  W*KWORST(K;vIIN,  KMAX,  s)  (p.  84) 


YMAXfKMIN,  KMAX,  W,  r)  denotes  the  largest  distance  away  from  from  the  goal  path  of 
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expanded  nodes  using  <KMIN,  KMAX>  under  worst  case  conditions  <see 
Definition  3.1  “4a)  (p.  85) 

IM  a  KMIN  or  KMAX  function  for  which  F{s)  vaiues  increase  monotonicaly  with 

distance  from  the  goal  (see  Lemmas  3.2-1  and  3.2-2)  (pp.  88-89) 

DM  a  KMAX  function  for  which  F(s)  values  decrease  monotonicaly  with  distance 

from  the  goal  (see  Lemma  3.2-3)  (pp.  88-89) 

linearly  bounded  any  <KM1N,  KMAX>  such  that  KMlN(i)  »  a*i  and  KMAX(i)  -  b*:i,  where 
a  and  b  are  reals  such  that  0  5  a  ^  b  (p.  92) 

6(KM1Ns  KMAX,  i)  the  relative  error  function  corresponding  to  a  given  <KMIN,  KMAX> 
function  pair  (see  Definition  3,3-1).  (p.  96) 

«:(KMIN,  KMAX,  i)  the  mean  value  function  corresponding  to  a  given  <KM1N,  KMAX> 
function  pair  (see  Definition  3.3-1).  (p.  96) 


SAP 

S 

N 

р. v. 

Ri 

''iJ 

с. v. 

^ij 

proper 

A 


denotes  the  number  of  candidate  values  of  problem  variable  Xj 
denotes  the  set  of  candidate  values  of  problem  variable  Xj 
denotes  a  candidate  value  of  problem  variable  X| 
abbreviation  for  candidate  value 


<p.  146) 
(p.  146) 
(p.  146) 
<p.  146) 

(p.  146) 
(p.  146) 
(p.  146) 


denotes  the  constraint  relation  between  problem  variables  Xj  and  Xi.  Note 
that  P|j  S  Rj  X  Rj  (p.  146) 

a  constraint  relation  Pjj  is  proper  if  and  only  if  Pjj  c  Rj|  (p.  146) 

denotes  an  assignment  of  candidate  vaiues  to  problem  variables}  A  ?  U  -  Ri 
X  R2  X  ...  X  R|g  (p.  146) 
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A<i)  the  i’lh  element  of  assignment  A,  i.e.,  the  candidate  value  assignsd  to 

problem  variable  Xj  under  assignment  A  (p.  IflS) 

solution  An  assignment  A  is  a  solution  if  and  only  if  for  every  I  and  j  such  that 
1  S  i  <  j  <N,  (A(i),  A(j))  <  Pjj  (p.  147) 

complete  consistency  graph  A  SAP  S  has  a  complete  consistency  graph  if  and  only  if 
Pjj  c  R[ij]  for  all  i  and  j.  (p.  143) 

Incomplete  consistency  graph  A  SAP  S  has  an  incomplete  consistency  graph  if  and 
only  if  id  does  not  have  a  complete  consistency  graph.  (p.  148) 

pair-test  a  unit  of  computationi  for  the  8-queens  problem,  one  pair-test  determines 
whether  a  queen  on  a  specified  square  attacks  a  queen  on  another 
specified  square.  (p.  150) 

Tf,  Tg  number  of  pair-tests  executed  before  finding  a  first  solution  (Tf),  or  before 
finding  all  solutions  (Tg)  (p.  153) 

Df,  Dg  number  of  distinct  pair-tests  executed  (as  for  Tj  and  Tg>  (p.  153) 

M^,  Mg  redundancy  ratio;  M  -  T  /  D  (p.  I53) 

minimum  number  of  pair-tests  executed  to  find  a  first  solution  for  a  SAP 
having  at  least  one  solution.  T^jn(N)  “  N(N-l)/2  for  SAPs  having  N  problem 
variables.  (p.  153) 

^max  number  of  distinct  pair-tests  for  a  SAP.  (p.  154) 


SAS  denotes  the  size  of  the  assignment  space;  SAS  “  IT  ki  (d.  154) 

l<i<N  ' 

BACKMARKA  new  algorithm  valid  for  all  SAPs.  Defined  in  SAIL  code.  (p.  165) 

BACKJUMP  A  hew  algorithm  valid  for  all  SAPs.  Defined  in  SAIL  code.  (p.  170) 

DEELEV  A  new  algorithm  valid  for  all  SAPs,  a  generalization  of  the  DEEB  algorithm 
that  backtracks  to  level  i  before  commencing  DEEB  search,  (p.  154) 

N-simllar,  N-kj-similar,  N-kj-L-similar  Certain  relations  that  may  hold  between  two 
SAPs  (pp.  177) 

L  a  measure  of  degree  cf  constraint  of  a  SAP  (p.  177) 

TK]  A  permutation  of  the  candidate  values  of  problem  variable  Xj,  i.e.,  a 

permutation  of  the  set  R|  (p.  182) 


valid 


An  algorithm  A  is  valid  for  all  SAP  ..s  in  Definition  5-1  i!  it  always  finds 
every  solution  that  exists  for  every  SAP,  and  never  reports  as  a  solution 
an  assignment  that  is  not  a  solution.  (p.  184) 
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Appendix  B;  Extensions  of  Present  Experiments  and  Analysis 


As  discussed  in  Section  1.5,  the  exploratory  nature  of  this  dissertation  precluded 
as  deep  an  investigation  of  some  matters  as  might  be  desired,  in  deference  to 
reserving  effort  for  other  topics  as  well.  Consequently,  there  are  numerous  points  in 
the  dissertation  at  which  the  possibility  of  additional  '•esults  is  apparent. 

This  appendix  suggests  certain  possible  extensions,  both  experimental  and 
analytic,  to  the  results  reported  in  this  dissertation.  This  appendix  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  concetning  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4,  respectively.  Most  of  the  extensions  concern 
well-defined  tasks,  such  as  performing  a  certain  experiment  or  attempting  to  prove 
that  a  particular  conjecture  is  true.  We  include  also  a  few  less  dehnite  tasks,  such  as 
attempting  to  devise  an  algorithm  having  certain  properties.  Each  task  is  identified  by 
a  code  such  as  E2-1,  which  denotes  the  first  enumerated  extension  concerning  Chapter 
2. 


Extensions  concerning  Chapter  2 


E2*  i!  Analogous  experiments  for  different  problems 

All  of  the  data  reported  in  Chapter  2  concern  a  single  problem  graph,  that  of  the 
S-puz2le.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  limits  to  the  generality  of  the  results,  it 
would  be  useful  to  obtain  comparable  results  for  other  problem  graphs.  For  example, 
the  S-puz2le,  Ib-puzzle,  24-pu?'to,  ...,  (p^-l  puzzle  probierr;  g;'aphs  differ,  to  a  first 
approximation;  only  Ir,  size.  In  p  irticular,  heuristic  functions  K^,  K2,  and  Kg  can  be 
f.ppliGd  to  each  of  these  graphs.  (Kg  is  generalized  in  an  obvious  way  for  p  >  3.)  Hence 
case  study  results  spanning  members  of  this  problem  family  would  show  how  the 
performance  of  best-first  search  depends  on  size  of  the  problem,  other  things 
(inciudir.iJ  the  heuristic  function)  being  equal. 

Whereas  the  15-puzzle  and  24 -puzzle  graphs  merit  consideration  for  case  study 
experiments  by  virtue  of  being  intuitively  very  similar  to  the  S-puzzle  graph,  the  peg 
solitaire  problem  [Jackson  1974,  p.  114]  merits  consideration  because  it  differs  from 
the  S-puzzle  graph  in  being  a  directed  graph,  and  in  having  nodes  of  degree  one  (i.e., 
"dead  ends").  L'Ke  the  8-puzzie,  the  peg  solitaire  problem  also  has  generalized  forms 
that  vary  in  M-e  size  and  geometric  shape  (e.g.,  square,  triangle,  hexagon)  of  the  board 
or.  which  the  grmc  is  played. 


E2-2:  Varying  W  dynamically  duri-ng  a  single  search 
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Figures  in  Section  2.3  show  thot  increasing  W  decreases  XMEAN  for  values  of  N 
large  with  respect  to  the  diameter  of  the  graph,  but  show  aiso  that  XMEAN  actually 
increases  for  small  and  mid-sized  N  as  W  increases.  This  suggests  a  variation  of  A*  by 
which  the  value  of  W  used  during  search  of  a  given  problem  instance  bo  varied 
dynamically  during  that  search,  taking  an  initial  large  value  and  decreasing  (perhaps 
monotonically  with  number  of  expansions)  as  a  function  of  the  estimated  distance  to 
the  goal  (e.g.,  using  the  value  K(s)  as  estimate  of  the  latter).  Design  and  perform  an 
experiment  to  discover  what  decrease  in  XMEAN(N),  if  any,  is  realized  by  such  a 
5cher.->e. 


E2-3:  Comparison  of  ordered  depth-first  search  with  best-first  search 

The  RUNMEAN  data  shown  in  Figure  2,5-3  suggest  the  following  comparison 
between  the  performance  of  A»  search  and  that  of  ordered  depth  first  search  (ODFS). 
In  ODFS  a  node  is  selected  for  expansion  at  iteration  t  from  among  the  sons  of  the 
node  expanded  at  iteration  t-1,  whereas  in  A*  the  set  of  candidates  for  expansion  at 
iteration  t  consists  of  all  distinct  nodes  OPENed  during  iterations  l;2,...,t-l  and  not  yet 
expanded.  Hence  A*  can  "hop  around”  the  extant  search  tree  whereas  ODFS  does  not 
construct  such  a  tree.  Any  ordering  function  of  the  forr^  F(s)  =  (1-Wf  G(c)  +  W  K(s) 
used  by  A*  can  be  used  by  ODFS  to  select  the  son  to  expand  next,  hence  A*  and  ODFS 
are  biternative  search  algorithms.  By  definition,  the  length  of  the  soluiion  path  found,  if 
any,  by  ODFS  equals  the  number  of  nodes  expanded,  i.e., 
P(Q,  K,  W,  s^,  Sg)  °  X(Q,  K,  W,  Sp,  s^).  (The  "if  any"  qualification  is  necessary  for  the 
case  that  a  circuit  is  found,  i.e.,  the  selected  node  has  been  expanded  already.)  Hence 
it  may  be  the  case  that  paths  found  by  ODFS  will  be  longer  than  those  found  by  A* 
under  the  same  conditions.  Intuition  suggests  the  possibility  that 
Xode'S^Q*  ®r'  ®r*  values  of  the  parameters 

(since  ODFS  does  not  hop  around  a  search  tree).  Illustrating  with  the  case  of  heuristic 
function  K^,  the  rationale  is  that  Kj  rarely  follows  a  path  segment  for  more  than  one 
step  before  hopping  to  a  different  portion  of  the  tree  to  pursue  a  partial  path 
previously  abandoned  (as  indicated  by  the  RUNMEAN  evidence);  wasted  expansions 
occur  prominently  in  middle  depths  of  the  search  tree,  not  near  the  goal  (as  indicated 
by  the  LEVMEAN  evidence)-  ordered  depth  first  search  tollov/s  a  single  path  until  the 
goal  is  eventually  reached,  avoiding  the  aforementioned  waste  (although  possibly 
succumbing  to  other  Kinds).  This  motivates  replicating  all  of  the  experiments  reported 
in  Chapter  2  using  ODFS  as  the  search  scl-ema  instead  of  A*,  and  comparing  the 
corresponding  values  of  XMEAN(K,  W,  N)  and  LMEAN(K,  W,  N)  with  those  reported  in 
Chapter  2.  See  [Winston  1977,  pp.  93-93]  and  [WicKelgren  197A,  pp.  67-90]  for 
Informal  discussions  of  the  limitations  of  hill  climbing  as  applied  to  state  space 
problems. 

E2-4:  LEVMEAN(N)  and  RUNMEAN\N)  for  arbitrary  W 

LEVMEAiJ  data  were  reported  in  Section  2.5  only  for  the  illustrative  case  N  »  20, 
Vv  -  .5.  Similarly,  RUNMEAN  data  were  reported  only  for  the  case  W  =  .5.  Data 
corresponding  to  those  shown  in  Figures  2.5-2,  2.5-4,  and  2.5-5  were  in  fact  collected 
for  aii  values  of  2  *N<S'26  and  for  W  •=  .1,  .2  l.C.  Using  these  data,  it  would  be 
Interesting  to  relate  changes  in  XMEAN(N)  as  W  increases  with  corresponding  changes 


v'  ,  -'/r 


v"  '"  / 
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in  LEVMEAN(N)  and  in  RLINMEAN(N).  Such  an  investigation  of  the  ''internal"  behavior  of 
At  migiit  help  to  explain  the  observed  XMEAN(N)  performance,  particularly  that 
reported  in  Section  2.3. 

E2-5:  Individual  vs.  aggregate  performance  comparisons 

Two  problem  instances  are  cited  in  Section  2.2  that  provided  conflicting 
evidence  about  Nilsson’s  hypothesis  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  K'p  and  Kg. 
Figures  2.2-i,  2.2-3,  2.2-4,  a.nd  2.2-5  provide  evidence  aggregated  ove-  all  problem 
instances  of  distance  N  in  the  cample  set.  It  may  also  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
performance  of  Kg  against  that  of  Kg  for  each  problem  instance  individually,  i.e., 
compare  X(Kg,  .5,  s,.,  s^)  with  X(Kg,  .5,  s^,  Sj,)  and  similarly  PfKg,  .5,  s^,  s^)  with 
PCKg,  .5,  s^,  Sp)  for  each  (s^,  s^).  Specificaily,  Tor  each  value  of  N  what  percentage  of 
problem  instances  of  distance'll  in  the  sample  set  fail  in  each  of  the  following  disjoint 
categories? 

a)  XfKg)  >  XfKg) 

b)  XfKg)  <  XfKg)  and  PfKg)  >  PfKg) 

c)  XfKg)  <  XfKg)  and  PfKg)  -  PfKg) 


Extensions  Concerning  Chapter  3 


E3-1:  Worst  case  "radius  of  optimality" 

Given  3  heuristic  function  <KMIN,  KMAX>,  let  the  worst  case  radius  cd  optimailtv 
of  <KM1N.  KMAX>  ai  W  be  defined  as  the  largest  positive  integer  k  such  that  for  all 
Integers  N  such  that  1  i  N  ^  K, 

XWORSKM,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N)  =  N 

Derive  a  formula,  as  a  function  of  W,  for  the  worst  case  radius  of  optimality  of 
all  <KM1N,  KMAX>  that  are:  (a)  linearly  bounded;  (b)  IM-tight-undersstimatingj  (c)  IM.  In 
particular,  for  each  of  the  cases  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  does  the  radius  of  optimality  vary 
monotonically  with  W? 


E3-2:  Number  of  nodes  expanded  at  level  i  in  search  tree 

Let  LEVWORSKM,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N,  i)  denote  the  number  of  nodes  occurring  at 
level  i  in  the  tree  T(M,  N)  that  are  expanded  under  the  conditions  of  Theorem  3.1-2.  By 
this  definition, 

2  LEVWORSTfM,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N,i)  -  XWORSTfM,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N) 

Osi<«> 
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Derive  formulas  for  LEVWORST  for  the  cases  that  <KMIN,  KMAX>  is:  (a)  linearly 
boundedi  (b)  IM-tight-underestimating;  (c)  IM. 


Note  that  the  LEVMEAN  data  for  three  8-puzzle  heuristics  reported  in  Figure 
2.5-2  suggest  that  for  a  given  search  the  value  of  i  f'r  which  LEVMEAN  is  largest  is 
about  N/2.  For  given  M,  KKtiN,  '<MAX,  W,  and  N,  what  is  the  value  of  I  that  maximizes 
LEVWORST(M,  KMIN,  KMAX,  W,  N,  0? 


E3-3;  Cost  grows  monotonically  with  KMAX(i)  -  KMIN(i) 

In  practical  situations  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  choose  between  two 
candidate  heuristic  functions  the  one  that  minimizes  cost.  Monotonicity  theorems  such 
as  ttiose  in  Chapter  3  are  relevant  to  such  questions.  For  example,  Theorem  3.2-5 
showed  for  any  IM  heuristic  functions  and  K2  having  identical  KMAX  functions  and 
KMINi(i)  <  Kf.tlNoCi)  for  all  i,  that 

XWORSKM,  KMIN^,  KMAX,  W,  N)  >XWOixST(M,  KMIN2,  KMAX,  W,  N)  for  ail  M,  N,  and 
0  5  W  <  1.  Similarly,  Theorem  3.2-6  showed  that  if  Kj  and  K2  have  identical  KMIN 
functions  and  KMAX^<i)  <  KMAX2(i)  for  all  i,  then  worst  case  cost  using  Kj  nGver 
exceeds  that  using  K2.  Corollary  3.2-7  combined  these  two  theorems. 

Now  assume  simply  that  KMAX|(i)  -  KMlNj(i)  <  KMAX2(i)  -  KMlN2(i)  for  all  I,  and 
Ki  and  K2  are  IM.  For  which  such  Kj  and  K2  and  W  is  it  the  case  that 
XWORST(M,  KMINj,  KMAX^,  W,  N)  >  XW0RST(M,  KMIN2,  KMAX^,  W,  N)  for  all  M  and  N? 


E3-4:  Optimal  weighting 

Theorem  3.A-1  determined  for  all  IM-tight-underestImating  heurlvtic  functions 
that  the  weighting  value  W  ,5  minimizes  XWORST  for  all  M  and  N.  Subsequently  in 
Section  3.4  we  showed  that  this  does  not  generalize  to  the  entire  class  of  IM  heuristic 
functions:  we  determined  ‘he  locus  of  linearly  bounded  heuristic  functions  for  which 
W  “  i.O  gives  as  good  or  better  performance  as  W  -  .5.  Determine  criteria  identifying 
the  subsets  of  IM  heuristic  functions  for  which;  (a)  W  =  .5  minimizes  cost;  (b)  W  “  1.0 
minimizes  cost. 


Extensions  ConcerninR  Chapter  4 

E4-1:  Analogous  experiments  with  different  problems 

Experirr:tnts  analogous  to  those  reported  in  Chapter  4  concerning  the  N-Queens 
SAPs  could  be  performed  for  other  "particular  situation"  SAPs.  Each  of  the  following 
SAPs  confrasis  with  the  N-Queens  SAPs  in  a  different  way: 

a)  Repeat  the  experiments  of  Sections  4.1.2,  4.3,  and  4.4.2  for  "N-Queen- 
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knights"  SAPs,  and  similarly  for  "N-rook-knights"  SAPs,  for  "N-rook-king- 
knights"  SAPs,  for  "N-bishop-knights"  SAPs,  and  so  on.  The  "N-Queen- 
Knights"  SAPs  are  defined  like  Ihe  N-Queens  SAPs,  except  that  the  "chess 
pieces"  in  the  former  move  either  as  queens  or  as  knights.  The  other 
variations  are  defined  similarly.  (Like  the  N-Queens  SAPs,  all  of  these  have 
complete  consistency  graphs.)  These  SAPs  differ  from  N-Queens  SAPs  ana 
from  each  other  only  in  degree  of  constraint  (L),  to  a  first  approximation. 
Hence  experimental  results  from  all  of  these  could  be  combined  into  plots 
of  the  form  given  in  Section  4.4.3  (i.e.,  for  each  value  of  N,  each  problem 
named  above  cor-;tributes  data  for  a  different  value  of  L).  Another 
objective  is  to  compare  the  relative  effects  on  cost  of  varying  L  vs.  varying 
size  (N):  hold  each  constant  and  vary  the  other. 

b)  Measure  the  performances  of  the  various  algorithms  tested  in  Chapter  4 
for  generalized  Instant  Insanity,  which  is  defined  like  the  familiar  version, 
but  usirig  N  cubes  colored  randomly  with  N  distinct  colors.  These  SAPs  vary 
in  size,  but  on'y  in  N:  the  k,  are  constant  with  N  (Kj  -  24  rotations  of  a 
cube).  This  contrasts  with  N-Queens  SAPs,  for  which  both  N  and  the  k; 
values  vary  together.  (Like  the  N-Queens  SAPs,  tlie  Instant  Insanity  SAPs 
have  complete  consistency  graphs.) 

c)  Measure  the  performance  of  DEEB  for  the  map  coloring  problem  defined  in 
Section  4.5.1,  and  compare  Ihe  results  with  those  for  the  other  algorithms 
reported  in  that  section.  Extend  the  experiments  to  other  maps.  (Map 
coloring  SAPs  have  incomplete  consistency  graphs.) 

d)  Replicate  Waltz’  experiments  with  line  drawing  assignment  problems, 
recording  performances  for  each  of  the  four  algorithms  tested  here.  A 
simple.'  version  of  Waltz’  line  drawing  problem  is  defined  using  as  candidate 
values  the  legal  labelings  given'on  pp.35-38  of  [Waltz  1972].  (These  line 
drawing  SAPs  have  incomplete  consistency  graphs.) 

u)  For  .each  of  the  problems  listed  above,  generate  a,  sample  of  randomized 
versions  of  the  problem  in  the  manner  of  Section  4.4.2.  Compare  the 
randomized  versions  to  the  familiar  versions  be  executing  experiments 
analogous  to  thoe  reported  in  Section  4.4.2. 

E4-2!  Study  problem  structure  using  parameterized  random  problems 

a)  Partition  each  equivalence  class  defined  by  the  N-Kj-L  relation  (defined  in 
Section  4.4.1)  into  subclasses  such  that  SAPs  S  and  S’  are  N-KpLj:- 
equivalent  if  and  only  if  Ljj  =  L’jj  for  all  i  and  j,  where  Ljj  “  |Pji!  /  (kj  *  kj). 
Then  repeat  the  experiment  in  Section  4.4.3,  using  randomly  generated 
samples  of  SAPs  that  are  N-kj-Ljj-similar  to  the  N-Queens  SAPs.  As  in  that 
section,  the  objective  is  to  determine  whether  this  "finer  grain"  partitioning 
is  such  that  an  N-Queens  SAP  is  typical  of  the  elements  in  the  equivalence 
class  to  which  it  belongs. 

b)  Partition  the  N-kj-L  equivalence  class  to  which  the  B-queens  SAP  belongs 
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into  subclasses  such  that  the  8-Queens  SAP  is  the  only  element  in  one 
subclass;  another  subclass  contains  all  those  SAPs  identical  to  S-Queens 
(under  some  c.v,  ordering)  except  that  one  element  of  one  Pjj  relation  is 
deleted  and  another  such  element  is  added  to  a  possibly  different  relation 
another  subclasses  contains  all  those  SAPs  differing  from  S-Queens  by 
two  (in  general  c)  such  “link  changes".  This  is  another  metric  tor 
"structure",  in  which  a  SAP  is  an  N-partite  graph  and  we  randomly  change  c 
edges.  How  does  Tj  vary  with  c? 

EA-3.  Dependence  of  cost  on  degree  of  constraint 

a)  Repeat  the  experiments  of  Section  4.43  for  the  cases  L  «=  .55,  .59,  .61,  and 
.65.  Riot  Figures  4.43-1,  4.4.3-2,  and  44.3-3  including  the  new  data  so 
obtained-  These  finer-grained  results  may  indicate  how  sharp  the  apparent 
peak  at  approximately  L  «  .6  is. 

b)  Repesii  the  experiments  of  Section  4.4.3  for  cases  other  than  N  -  10  -  kj  - 

...  “  k^^,. 

E4-4.  Test  BACKMARK  for  75-queans  and  100-queens 

Section  4.3  reports  applications  of  algorithm  BACKMARK  to  N-queens  SAPs  for  N 
as  large  as  50.  Extend  these  experiments  to  N  =  75  and  N  «  100,  Using  data  from 
these  experiments,  extend  Figure  4.3-5  for  the  cases  N  •»  75  and  N  “  100. 

E4-5.  DEELEV(i)  using  BACKM.ARK  instead  of  BACKTRACK 

Section  4.2.3  defines  an  algorithm  DEELEV(i)  that  combines  DEER  and 
BACKTRACK.  Define  a  new  version  of  DEELEV(i)  substituting  BACKMARK  for 
BACKTRACK  (the  substitution  is  routine).  Repeat  the  experiments  of  Section  4.2.3 
using  this  new  algorithm  and  compare  the  results  with  those  plottc-d  in  Section  4.2.3, 

E4-6.  Solution  distribution  for  random  candidate  value  ordering 

Repeat  the  experiments  of  Serfion  4.5.2  for  instances  of  the  5-Queens  SAP 
having  random  candidate  value  ordering  instead  of  the  "obvious"  candidate  value 
ordering  assumed  in  that  section.  Compare  the  former  with  the  latter  by  adding  plots 
of  the  results  obtained  for  the  former  to  those  obtained  for  the  latter  in  Figure  4.5.2- 
1.  Repeat  this  procedure  for  the  7-Queens  SAP  and  the  3-Queens  SAP. 

E4--7.  Relation  between  efficiency  and  number  of  solutions 

In  section  4.1.2,  we  observed  of  the  N-Queens  problems  that  the  cost  of  finding 
a  solution  (i.e.,  Tj)  seems  to  be  related  to  the  total  number  of  solutions  possessed  by 
the  problem  instance  (Figure  4.1. 2-4).  The  limited  prod(N)  data  reported  in  that 
section  has  only  suggestive  value.  However,  these  data  could  be  supplemented  by 
analogous  data  for  randomly  generated  problem  instances,  if  the  total  number  of 
solutions  possessed  by  a  randomly  generated  problem  instance  were  known.  Select  a 
subset  of  the  random-N-queens  SAPs  tested  in  Section  4.4.2,  including  several  problem 


instsnct?^^  for  ssch  vslus  of  N.  For  Bsch  such  problcrn  instsnccj  find  3II  solutior^Sj 
thereby  determining  the  number  of  solutions  possessed  by  that  instance.  For  each 
such  problem  instance,  multiply  the  number  of  solutions  by  the  T|  value  measured 
during  the  experiment  of  Section  4.A.2.  Plot  the  resulting  products  against  value  of  N 
as  a  scatter  plot  superimposed  on  Figure  4.1.2-A. 
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Appendix  C 

Tabulation  of  Experimental  Data  Plotted  in  the  Figures 


The  numerical  values  plotted  in  the  figures  of  Chapter  2,  Chapter  4,  and  Section  3.5 
constitute  the  actual  results  of  the  experiments  reported  therein.  This  appendix  tabulates  each 
value  plotted  in  most  of  these  figures.  This  appendix  is  organized  into  three  sections,  pertaining 
to  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4,  respectively.  Note  that  trailing  zeros  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  are 
not  necessarily  significant  (due  to  variations  in  hand  data  entry).  To  save  space,  tables  not 
completed  on  one  page  continue  on  the  next. 


Tabulated  Data  for  Figures  in  Chapter  2 


Flgur«  2.2-1  f1e«n,  huxlinum,  «nd  tnlnlmum  no.  oi  nodos  Bxp*nd«d  vi.  ditlincta  to  qoal 
flo  Boorch  of  8-puzzl«  using  heuristic  function  using  U  ■  .S 
40  Bt>nipl<iB  per  data  point,  760  samplas  total 


K 

XIIEAN 

xniN 

XfinX  Breadth-f  Irst 

1 

l.eee 

1 

1 

1.089 

2 

2.(168 

2 

2 

2.666 

3 

3.060 

3 

3 

6.800 

4 

4,125 

4 

5 

14.656 

5 

5.425 

S 

7 

26.450 

8 

7.275 

6 

18 

44.825 

7 

9.350 

7 

14 

81.025 

8 

12.625 

8 

20 

128.588 

9 

20.025 

9 

34 

220.200 

10 

29.125 

14 

50 

366.630 

11 

47.250 

22 

72 

648.230 

12 

71.475 

42 

99 

950.908 

13 

114.488 

73 

174 

1576.388 

14 

168.680 

114 

248 

2673.208 

15 

271.608 

165 

426 

3865.486 

16 

426.408 

213 

662 

17 

746.758 

413 

1030 

18 

1061.708 

666 

1361 

19 

1767.900 

1486 

2305 

26 

2659.460 

2661 

3385 

Figure  2.2-3  Analogous  to  Flgurs  2.2-1,  but  using  haurlsilc  function  ^2 
69S  problem  Instances 

N  XniN  XnERN  XHRX  Broadth-f trst 

1  i  1  i.aso 
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2 

2 

2.688 

2 

2.688 

3 

3 

3.688 

3 

6.888 

4 

4 

4.688 

4 

14.858 

5 

5 

5.188 

6 

26.458 

6 

6 

6.158 

8 

44.925 

7 

7 

7.588 

12 

81.825 

ft 

8 

9.188 

17 

128.588 

9 

9 

11.575 

29 

228.288 

IB 

18 

14.375 

32 

386.638 

11 

11 

18.475 

39 

648.238 

12 

12 

21.588 

59 

958.980 

13 

13 

35.325 

98 

1578.388 

14 

14 

37.125 

93 

2673.200 

IS 

15 

55.825 

146 

3885.488 

16 

16 

79.488 

299 

17 

17 

119.238 

387 

18 

22 

161.958 

388 

19 

22 

237.458 

497 

28 

28 

267.658 

f88 

21 

61 

351.688 

951 

22 

47 

422.678 

1851 

23 

188 

691.478 

1622 

24 

187 

1842.988 

2241 

25 

273 

1552.488 

2794 

28 

379 

1958.588 

■'>251 

FIgura  2.2-4  flnalogoui  <o  Ftqura  2,2-lt  bu<  using  haurlstic  luncllon  K, 
69S  probiam  Inaiancaa 


N 

xniN 

XKEflN 

XMRX  Braadth-f Irst 

1 

1 

1 

1.800 

2 

2 

2.886 

2 

2.688 

3 

3 

3.668 

3 

6.888 

4 

4 

4.868 

4 

14.658 

5 

5 

5.856 

6 

28.458 

6 

8 

6.125 

8 

44.925 

7 

7 

8.825 

22 

81.625 

8 

8 

8.275 

16 

128.588 

9 

S 

10.375 

26 

228.288 

18 

18 

13.658 

69 

386.638 

11 

11 

14.775 

48 

648.238 

12 

12 

25.468 

111 

958.908 

13 

13 

22.358 

67 

1578.388 

14 

14 

26.558 

86 

2673.288 

15 

15 

36.675 

133 

3885.488 

16 

IB 

32.250 

158 

17 

17 

55.425 

163 

18 

18 

53.360 

218 

19 

19 

66.308 

244 

28 

28 

62.136 

281 

21 

21 

59.966 

161 

22 

22 

92.533 

234 

23 

26 

93.867 

482 

24 

32 

31.246 

186 

25 

27 

99.917 

382 

26 

33 

57.375 

89 

ES^ 
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Pigurt  2.2-5  rioan 

numbar  of  nodas  axpandad  vt. 

dipth  of  goal 

1 

jg|||.  D«ta  <rem  Fiqurtt 

2.2-1,  2.2-3, 

■nd  2.2-4 

76e  *  895  4  895  « 

23S6  algorl  thn 

axacut Ions 

N 

*^1 

Eraadth 

-first 

1 

i.eae 

1.688 

1.606 

1.086 

2 

2.8BB 

2.860 

2.808 

2.680 

3 

3.6BB 

3.880 

3.088 

6.808 

4 

4.6ea 

4.125 

4.068 

14.050 

S 

5. IBB 

5.425 

5.858 

26.450 

6 

6.156 

7.275 

6.125 

44.925 

,  '.i 

7 

7.508 

9.358 

8.325 

81.025 

8 

9. lee 

12.625 

3.275 

123.586 

4'- 

9 

11.575 

28.025 

18.375 

228.286 

1  ■ 

le 

14.375 

29.125 

13.b.fl 

386.638 

11 

18.475 

47.250 

14.775 

648.230 

12 

21.568 

71.475 

25.406 

956.968 

13 

35.325 

114.486 

22.358 

1573.386 

14 

37.125 

168.680 

28.550 

2673.266 

IS 

55.825 

271.606 

36.675 

3885.460 

16 

79.488 

426.486 

32.258 

17 

119.233 

746.750 

55.425 

18 

161.959 

1061.708 

53.908 

19 

23;'. 450 

1767.988 

66.380 

2'i 

267.650 

2659.480 

62.188 

i'-  . 

21 

351.680 

59.908 

22 

422.670 

92.533 

23 

691.470 

93.667 

^  24 

1642.980 

31.248 

A 

1552.486 

99.917 

26 

1953.500 

57.375 

■> 

Figut  )  2.2-6  l.tngth  of  solution  path  vs.  dapth  of  goal 

hauristic  function  Kn,  using  U  • 

.5 

(L  •  i  if  mlnihul 

langth  solution  path  Is  found) 

■  ' 

695  algorithm  axscutlons 

N 

LfllN 

LrlERH 

max 

2 

i.eeo 

1.808 

1.808 

E'  ■ 

3 

i.eoe 

1.000 

1.888 

..•'f  . 

4 

i.eee 

1.800 

1.808 

s 

i.eoB 

I.eae 

1.888 

6 

1.688 

1.806 

1.808 

7 

i.ooa 

1.803 

I.eoe 

s 

i.eoe 

1.008 

1.666 

9 

1.886 

1.800 

1.808 

le 

1.688 

1.825 

2.888 

11 

1.808 

1.814 

1.364 

12 

1.888 

1.125 

2.333 

13 

1.080 

1.859 

1.769 

14 

1.808 

1.079 

2.143 

15 

1.068 

1.160 

1,933 

16 

1.888 

1.188 

1.625 

17 

I.eoe 

1.194 

1.624 
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IS 

1.880 

1.175 

1.8S9 

19 

1.688 

1.232 

1.842 

29 

1.688 

1.15S 

1.988 

21 

1.888 

1.127 

1.762 

22 

1.688 

1.289 

1.727 

23 

1.888 

1.215 

1.689 

24 

1.888 

1.133 

1.583 

25 

1.888 

1.133 

1.328 

28 

1.888 

1.154 

1.231 

Flgur#  2.3-1  f1i«n 

number  of 

nodei  expended  vs.  depth  of  goel 

Haurlstlc  function 

K,  ulth  (iltferflnt  weight  value* 

660  to  895  Algorithm  txacutlons  p«r  vtlua  of  U 

N 

U  .  1.8 

U  >■  .5  U  ■  .2 

U  >  .7  Br«edth-f Irst 

1 

1.888 

1.888  1.888 

<.888 

1.888 

2 

2.880 

2.888  2.888 

2.888 

2.688 

3 

3.888 

3.888  4.658 

3.880 

6.688 

4 

4.588 

4,125  7.725 

4.125 

14.658 

5 

14.308 

5.425  12.725 

5.425 

26.458 

6 

65.375 

7.275  22.675 

7.488 

44.925 

7 

182.358 

9.358  38.688 

18.225 

81.025 

8 

193.188 

12.625  65.125 

15.358 

128.580 

9 

228.108 

28.025  118.230 

26.175 

228.200 

18 

174.238 

29.125  191.386 

43.458 

38B.638 

11 

367.630 

47.258  311.788 

66.580 

648,238 

12 

341.058 

71.475  586.638 

74.858 

9S0.900 

13 

298.338 

114.480  792.138 

122.458 

1578.308 

14 

441.450 

168.680  1387.880 

168.158 

2673.280 

IS 

415.908 

271.608  2812.888 

285.588 

3885,488 

18 

384. 930 

426.488  3363.108 

355.258 

17 

371.258 

746.750 

715.650 

18 

433.450 

1861.788 

728.538 

19 

488.908 

1767.308 

985.808 

20 

398.138 

2659.488 

1678.188 

21 

494.280 

1791.288 

22 

476.208 

2988.888 

23 

481.368 

24 

526.808 

25 

554. cee 

26 

584.256 

Figure  2,3-2  Pnelogous  to  Figure 

2.3-1,  but  for 

heuristic  <2 

640 ■  to  895  elgorl ihm 

Bxecut Ions 

per  value  of  U 

H  U 

»  0.5 

M  .  8.7 

U  >  1.8 

U  «  6.2 

Bread th-f Irst 

1 

i.eao 

1.888 

1.860 

i.eee 

1.808 

2 

2.0B0 

2.888 

2.088 

3.750 

2.688 

3 

3.eoii 

3.868 

3.888 

5.488 

8.880 

4 

4.888 

4.808 

4.808 

18,388 

14.858 

5 

5.180 

5.183 

5.188 

15.275 

26.456 

6 

6.158 

6.158 

6.258 

25.788 

44.925 

7 

7.588 

7.625 

12.550 

48,675 

81.625 
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8 

9.108 

9.150 

34.525 

64.825 

128.588 

9 

11.575 

12.125 

37.988 

103.450 

220.280 

10 

14.375 

17.375 

57.175 

167,380 

386,638 

11 

18.475 

29.025 

181.788 

257.338 

648.230 

12 

21.500 

32.000 

90.625 

385.138 

950.980 

13 

35.325 

48.500 

111.830 

613.600 

1578.300 

14 

37.125 

63.725 

168.550 

909.950 

2673.280 

15 

55.825 

119.200 

159. S58 

1417.600 

3805.400 

16 

79.400 

133.358 

139.130 

2257.100 

17 

119.238 

186.708 

203.230 

3457.700 

18 

161.950 

207.038 

165.358 

19 

237.458 

239.708 

170.580 

20 

267.050 

326.638 

183.430 

21 

351.608 

308.278 

177.730 

22 

422.670 

302.178 

214.470 

23 

691.470 

328.270 

227.108 

24 

1042.300 

516.240 

211.560 

25 

1552,400 

404.670 

242.580 

26 

1958.508 

455.630 

258.880 

1  (InalogouB  to  F 

igure  2.3-1,  fer 

heuristic  Kj 

Thttsa  d*t«  suggest  th<(  Ineroasing  U  beyond  .5  has  no  apparent  •{>sct  ton 
875  to  695  algorithin  eKecutions  per  value  of  U 
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Figure  2.3-4 


N 

U  -  .5 

U  ■  1.0 

U  >  .2 

U  ••  .7 

1 

i.eoe 

1.000 

1.080 

1.088 

2 

2.000 

2.808 

2.080 

2.088 

3 

3.000 

3.808 

3.575 

3.000 

4 

4.008 

4.000 

4.608 

4.888 

5 

s.cso 

s.e'-'O 

$.408 

S.858 

6 

6.125 

6.1V$ 

7.750 

6.125 

7 

8.825 

13.525 

9.900 

9.775 

8 

8.275 

8.350 

11.625 

8.275 

9 

10.375 

13.550 

14.875 

11.825 

10 

13,658 

22.000 

19.250 

14.950 

11 

14.775 

19.950 

25.975 

17.908 

12 

25.400 

38.808 

34.375 

32.300 

13 

22.350 

28.500 

48.975 

24.125 

14 

26.550 

32.125 

64.425 

29.800 

15 

36.675 

39.075 

92.300 

41.450 

16 

32.258 

34.725 

133.638 

38.725 

17 

55.42: 

54.575 

192.758 

52.625 

18 

53.900 

60.375 

257.280 

49.575 

19 

66.300 

59.050 

?,*5.150 

51.780 

20 

62.  100 

67.325 

501.830 

60.175 

21 

59.900 

76.667 

674.878 

64.908 

22 

92.533 

84.733 

990.870 

74.733 

23 

93.867 

82.467 

1620.400 

74.500 

24 

5i.249 

85.920 

2358.180 

81.808 

25 

99.917 

96.667 

62.667 

26 

57.375 

84.375 

101.630 

.  XMERM 

vs.  U  for  ^2, 

taken  fron 

same  data  as 

for  Figure  2 
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u 

N  a  5 

N  .  10 

N  .  15 

N  .  20 

fi  •  25 

.tide 

26.450 

386.680 

3805.000 

.100 

18.500 

218.400 

2254.806 

.200 

15.275 

167.388 

1417.000 

.300 

7.975 

57.750 

449.100 

3353.000 

.400 

5.175 

27.425 

167.550 

1143.200 

.500 

5. 106 

14.375 

55.800 

267.800 

1552.000 

.600 

5.100 

14.600 

67.000 

259.400 

697.330 

.700 

5.100 

17.375 

119.200 

326.600 

404.670 

.800 

5.100 

24.600 

168.230 

261.200 

218.800 

.900 

5.100 

42.780 

179.830 

252.580 

301,330 

1.000 

5.100 

57.175 

159.850 

1S3.430 

242,600 

riqurn  2.3-5  flaan  no.  o<  nodes  expanded  vs.  depth  ot  goal,  3  hourlstlcs  I'ling  U  m  1.0 
Comblhas  data  for  U  a  1.0  from  Tigures  2.3-1,  2.3-2,  and  2.3-3 
Rt  Ual.6,  all  3  K  functions  have  "subexponent lal*  cost.  Compare  ulth  Figure  2,2-5 
3  *  595  ■  2385  algorlthin  executions 


N 

•^1 

Kj  Breadth- 

-f  Irst 

1 

1. 060 

1.000 

1.000 

l.CGO 

2 

2.000 

2.000 

2.000 

2.608 

3 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

6.800 

4 

4.500 

4.000 

4.800 

14.050 

5 

14.300 

5.100 

5.050 

26.450 

6 

65.375 

6.250 

6.175 

44.925 

•  7 

102.350 

12.550 

13. 525 

61.025 

8 

199.180 

34.525 

8.350 

128,580 

9 

220.100 

37.900 

13.550 

220.200 

U) 

174.230 

57.175 

22.000 

388.630 

11 

367.630 

iUi.780 

19.950 

648.230 

i2 

341.050 

90.625 

38.886 

950.900 

13 

298.930 

111.830 

28.500 

1578,300 

14 

441.450 

168.550 

32.125 

2673.200 

15 

4 i e . 900 

159.850 

39.075 

3805.400 

16 

304.930 

133.430 

34.725 

17 

371.250 

203.230 

54.575 

16 

433.456 

165.350 

60.375 

IS 

400.900 

170.580 

59.058 

26 

398,188 

183.430 

67.375 

21 

494.200 

177.730 

76.667 

22 

476.200 

214.470 

84.733 

23 

481.300 

227.100 

02.467 

24 

526.800 

211.560 

85.920 

25 

554.000 

242.588 

9B.v67 

26 

584,250 

258.880 

81.375 

Flgur-e  2.3-6  Mean  length  of  solution  path  vs.  depth  of  goal,  fur  various  U 
heuristic  function 

820  to  895  algcrithm  executions  per  value  of  U 

N  U  >  1.0  M  -  .9  H  .  .8  U  •  .7 

1  1.000  i.ees  i.oeo  i.ooa 
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2 

i.ei^a 

1.088 

1.888 

1.808 

3 

i.eee 

1.808 

1.008 

1.008 

4 

i.i$0 

1.808 

1.888 

1.088 

5 

1.119 

1.808 

1.808 

1.888 

6 

3.817 

1.808 

1.088 

1.888 

7 

4.829 

1.808 

1.888 

1.888 

8 

5.831 

1.106 

1.819 

1.098 

9 

6.386 

1.294 

1.861 

1.811 

19 

5.285 

1.495 

1.875 

1.805 

11 

8.145 

1.588 

1.122 

1.818 

12 

7.279 

1.538 

1.871 

1.821 

13 

6.392 

1.315 

1.888 

1.888 

14 

7.858 

1.508 

1.188 

1.025 

15 

6.993 

1.513 

1.136 

1.823 

16 

5.119 

1.387 

1.189 

1.809 

17 

5.756 

1.429 

1.147 

1.829 

18 

6.819 

1.3S6 

1.881 

1.822 

19 

5.345 

1.358 

1.895 

1.813 

28 

5.398 

1.372 

i.ees 

1.833 

21 

5.787 

1.336 

1.185 

1.844 

22 

5.494 

1.333 

1.888 

1.823 

23 

5.S39 

1.32S 

1.867 

24 

5.427 

1.397 

25 

5.787 

1.287 

26 

5.067 

1.327 

Figur*  243-7  Haan  langth  ot  solutlgn  path  vt.  dapth  d(  goal,  for  varloua 
hturlatle  function  ^2 
4  *  89S  ■  31&6  algorithm  oKacutloni 


N 

U  •  1.0 

U  -  .7 

U  -  .8 

II  ■  .9 

2 

1.808 

i.oee 

1.088 

1.688 

3 

I.eee 

1.008 

1.888 

1.088 

4 

1.068 

1.888 

1.808 

1.008 

5 

1.688 

1.808 

1.888 

I.eee 

6 

I.eee 

1.880 

1.080 

1.088 

7 

1.314 

1.000 

1.886 

I.eee 

8 

1.725 

1.088 

1.808 

'I.eee 

9 

1.878 

1.888 

1.086 

1.087 

19 

2.888 

1.818 

1.025 

1.178 

11 

2.986 

I.ees 

1.150 

1.458 

12 

2.521 

1.825 

1.148 

1.346 

13 

2.231 

1.819 

1.178 

1.286 

14 

2.964 

1.836 

1.275 

1.546 

15 

2.978 

1.113 

1.368 

1.646 

16 

2.322 

1.113 

1.270 

1.528 

17 

3,277 

1.879 

1.326 

1.698 

18 

2.539 

1.872 

1.268 

1.558 

19 

2.665 

1.188 

1.297 

1.628 

20 

2.663 

1.162 

1.347 

1.622 

21 

2.683 

1.149 

1.288 

1.619 

22 

2.997 

1.139 

1.345 

1.720 

23 

2.759 

1.136 

1.296 

1.621 

24 

2.663 

1.150 

1.358 

1.757 

25 

3.021 

1.090 

1.270 

1.840 

26 

3.260 

1.144 

1.336 

1.580 
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Flqura  2.3-6  Ma«n  langth  ot  solution  poth  vs.  dspth  o<  goal,  tor  various  U 
hauristle  function 
4  a  69S  B  3160  aljorlthM  sxacuilons 


N 

U  a  .5 

U  a  .7 

U  a  .9 

U  a  1.0 

2 

i.aoa 

I.eee 

I.eeo 

I.oeo 

3 

1.006 

I.eee 

i.oeo 

I.oeo 

4 

i.eeo 

I.eee 

I.eoe 

I.eoe 

S 

1.000 

I.eoe 

I.oeo 

1.081 

6 

i.eoo 

I.eee 

I.eee 

I.oeo 

7 

t.eoe 

I.eeo 

1.000 

1.328 

6 

i.eee 

I.eoe 

I.eoo 

I.eee 

9 

i.eoe 

I.eoo 

1.080 

1.160 

10 

1.025 

1.060 

1.160 

1.485 

11 

1.014 

1.155 

1.173 

1.359 

12 

1.125 

1.300 

1.379 

1.920 

13 

1.069 

1.119 

1.296 

1.380 

14 

1.079 

1.221 

1.370 

1.44t 

1$ 

1.160 

1.207 

1.570 

1.630 

16 

1.188 

1.281 

1.340 

1.490 

17 

1.194 

1.391 

1.510 

1.890 

16 

1.175 

1.333 

1.510 

1.930 

19 

1.232 

1.324 

1.460 

1.820 

20 

1.155 

1.313 

1.480 

1.940 

21 

1.127 

1.416 

1.620 

2.060 

22 

1.209 

1.439 

1.580 

2.150 

23 

1.215 

1.357 

1.570 

2.130 

24 

1.193 

1.370 

1.470 

2.110 

2$ 

1.193 

1.407 

1.630 

2.270 

26 

1.154 

1.231 

1.476 

2.060 

FIgura  2.3-9  Haan  langth  of  solution  path  vs.  ^aplh  of  gool,  U  •  1.1 

CoMpOf*  I  son  of  hour  1st  Ics  Kj,  sn4  Kj 

(LnCRN  a  1  moans  minimal  langth  solution  path  was  faun^t 

3  P  69$  a  238$  algorithm  axauctlons 


N 

*^1 

*3 

1- 

1.600 

A  a  WWW 

2 

1.000 

m  a  9  W 

1.000 

3 

1.600 

1.008 

4 

1.150 

1.000 

S 

1.110 

1.080 

6 

3.017 

1.000 

7 

4.029 

1.329 

6 

5.831 

1.000 

9 

6.366 

1.161 

10 

5.205 

2.000 

1.465 

11 

6.145 

2.986 

1.359 

12 

7.279 

2.521 

1.917 

13 

6.392 

2.231 

1.365 

14 

7.050 

2.964 

1.443 

15 

6.993 

2.970 

1.633 

16 

5.119 

2.322 

1.486 

17 

$.756 

3.277 

1.691 
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iA 

6.ai9 

2.S39 

1.331 

A 

S.34S 

2.685 

1.821 

S.39S 

2.663 

1.943 

21 

S.787 

2.683 

2.868 

22 

S.494 

2.997 

2.1SS 

23 

S.S33 

2.759 

2.138 

24 

S.427 

2.663 

2.187 

2S 

S.787 

3.828 

2.267 

2B 

S.AB7 

3.268 

2.  ASA 

riQura  2.3-lt 

Rqqroqolo  LnCRN(U).  S«o  toxt 

C*ch  d«t«  point 

•v«r«9ot  LnCflN 

evor  0  ronqo  of  N 

than  26|0#l  alqorltha  axacutkons 

u 

•'l 

Kj 

S 

.IM 

l.AA) 

1.888 

.2IA 

1.888 

1.888 

1.883 

.311 

l.AAA 

1.888 

1.822 

.401 

i.eoA 

1.888 

1.892 

.sia 

i.ees 

1.888 

1.893 

.AAA 

1.881 

1.811 

1.137 

.7AA 

1.813 

1.868 

1.192 

.AAA 

1.86« 

1.174 

1.268 

.8AA 

1.278 

1.371 

1.388 

l.bAA 

4.AS2 

2.287 

1.S68 

Fl«ur«  2.3-14 

Hjuiouii  nunbor  of  nodot  txpondod  vo.  doplh  of 

9001 

haurlallc  limctlon  for  dHtarani  valuat  of  U 

Mi  lo  ASS  plfloplthp  OMOcudont 

por  vtluo  of  U 

N 

U  •  .S 

U  .  .2 

U  •  .7 

li  ■ 

l.S  Br88dth-f Irtt 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.888 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

2.698 

3 

3 

7 

3 

3 

6.898 

4 

4 

14 

4 

4 

14.859 

S- 

6 

28 

6 

' 

6 

26.459 

8 

A 

31 

A 

18 

44.925 

7 

12 

SI 

13 

111 

81.825 

A 

17 

83 

17 

232 

128.588 

9 

29 

14S 

29 

216 

229.289 

lA 

32 

298 

55 

385 

386.639 

11 

39 

311 

69 

446 

648.239 

12 

S9 

447 

184 

432 

959.909 

13 

98 

747 

196 

564 

1578.388 

14 

93 

1278 

258 

434 

2673.289 

IS 

146 

1619 

426 

577 

3695.489 

18 

299 

38S8 

434 

572 

17 

387 

396S 

771 

572 

lA 

388 

6S3 

488 

18 

497 

789 

336 

28 

688 

1116 

428 

21 

951 

998 

369 

] 

22 

• 

18S1 

821 

468 

283 


23 

1822 

1252 

24 

2241 

1373 

25 

2794 

1479 

26 

4251 

1269 

Flqur*  2.4- 

2  Eatluta  of  ditlanc* 

to  goal  va. 

aclual  diatanca 

H«ur 1 s  1 1 c  K 

X 

N 

i:nRX(N) 

iniNIK) 

»:REnN(N) 

1 

a 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1.999 

2 

2 

2 

2.999 

3 

3 

3 

3.999 

4 

4 

3 

3.895 

5 

5 

3 

4.694 

6 

3 

5.152 

7 

7 

4 

5.717 

9 

6 

3 

5.972 

9 

9 

3 

6.239 

19 

9 

2 

6.399 

11 

9 

1 

6.569 

12 

9 

2 

6.587 

13 

9 

3 

6.659 

14 

8 

3 

6.647 

IS 

9 

3 

6.675 

16 

9 

3 

6.71* 

17 

9 

4 

6.777 

19 

9 

4 

6.919 

19 

9 

S 

6.733 

29 

9 

4 

6.739 

21 

9 

4 

6.599 

Figuro  2.4-3  Eatlmata  rf 

diatanca 

m 

> 

«i 

o 

o 

actual  diatanca 

hauriallo 

Rnalogoua  to  Ftgura  2.4-2 

K  KnnxtN) 

KHINtN) 

KREflNtNI 

a 

a 

9 

.999 

1 

1 

1 

1.999 

2 

2 

2 

2.999 

3 

3 

3 

3.989 

4 

4 

4 

4.898 

S 

5 

5 

5.998 

6 

6 

4 

5.995 

7 

7 

5 

6.764 

9 

9 

4 

7.588 

9 

9 

5 

9.366 

19 

19 

4 

9.969 

11 

11 

3 

9.669 

12 

12 

4 

18.174 

13 

13 

5 

18.531 

14 

14 

4 

11.894 

15 

15 

5 

11.488 

S«7 

421 

613 

41t 
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IS 

16 

4 

11.948 

17 

17 

5 

12.451 

18 

18 

4 

12.957 

19 

19 

5 

13.488 

29 

28 

4 

13.954 

21 

21 

7 

14.511 

22 

28 

18 

15.886 

23 

21 

9 

15.293 

24 

22 

18 

16.178 

25 

21 

11 

16.488 

25 

28 

18 

16.588 

FIgurt  2.4-4  Eitlmtla  of  dlitanca 

to  god 

vt.  *ctu«l  diatonco 

haurlatlc 

Rnalogout  to  Flqurt 

2.4-2 

N 

KtlINtN) 

KnnxtN) 

KHERNtN) 

8 

8 

8 

.888 

1 

1 

18 

3.668 

2 

2 

17 

7.574 

3 

3 

18 

11.866 

4 

4 

22 

14.384 

5 

5 

32 

17.658 

6 

6 

39 

28.839 

7 

7 

48 

23.692 

A 

8 

44 

26.412 

9 

9 

51 

28.727 

i» 

18 

52 

31.237 

11 

11 

56 

33.378 

12 

12 

68 

35.834 

13 

13 

58 

36.582 

14 

14 

59 

38.446 

IS 

15 

68 

39.824 

le 

16 

64 

41.555 

17 

17 

62 

43.254 

18 

18 

64 

43.863 

19 

19 

68 

44.963 

28  . 

28 

62 

45.806 

21 

29 

68 

47.178 

22 

33 

66 

48.257 

23 

34 

64 

48.973 

24 

35 

66 

58.444 

25 

34 

62 

58.688 

28 

36 

61 

58.258 

Figure  2.5-2 

tlean  number  of 

nodts  at 

level  1 

Of  tearch  tree 

Depth  of  goal 

1  ■ 

N  >  28,  U  . 

.5 

end  IC2  have 

large  "mid-depth  bulge 

i"  (flOB) 

1 

•^3 

•^1 

•^2 

8 

1.886 

1.686 

1.668 

1 

1.425 

2.525 

2.275 

2 

1.688 

4.625 

4.668 
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3 

2.888 

8.658 

7.158 

4 

2.175 

15.158 

11.488 

5 

2.488 

24.808 

15.388 

8 

2.625 

41.325 

21.958 

7 

3.825 

78.158 

28.775 

8 

3.588 

113.688 

33.125 

9 

3.458 

175.658 

31.725 

18 

3.758 

287.188 

31.825 

11 

3.125 

456.288 

24.875 

12 

3.225 

598.388 

28.375 

13 

3.188 

455.988 

13.275 

14 

3.488 

268.288 

9.288 

IS 

3.825 

92.388 

5.158 

16 

3.358 

34.488 

3.325 

17 

3.858 

6.975 

1.125 

18 

2.775 

1.958 

1.888 

19 

2.388 

1.188 

1.888 

28 

1.558 

i.eee 

1.88B 

21 

1.288 

22 

1.125 

23 

1.888 

FIgurt  2.S-3  LEVnEflN  lnl*rv«i 

Iraelion  lunetlon 

lor  data 

nOB  ■  titan  vtlut  el 

ILIF(p)  - 

pi 

|i 

'=2 

.258 

.858 

.188 

.158 

.see 

.158 

.258 

.588 

.758 

.258 

.358 

.888 

.988 

.488 

.558 

1.888 

Fl^jurt  2.5-4  Utan  run  length  during  search 

3  hturittlet  lor  8-puzzle,  U  •  .5 

768  to  895  algorithm  txecutlone  per  curve 

«3 

f 

.888 

.888 

.888 

1 

1.888 

1.888 

I.eee 

2 

2.888 

2.888 

2.888 

3 

3.888 

3.888 

3.888 

4 

4.888 

3.818 

4.888 

5 

4.888 

4.358 

4.988 

6 

5.775 

4.488 

5.838 

7 

6.371 

4.578 

6.258 

8 

6.751 

4.588 

7.454 

9 

6.728 

3.898 

7,437 

If 

6.988 

2.428 

8.291 

11 

5.859 

1.998 

8.139 

12 

6.123 

1.688 

7.288 

13 

4.934 

1.498 

6.878 

14 

5.129 

1.478 

7.636 

IS 

4.491 

1.366 

6.829 

16 

4.472 

1.318 

7.222 
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17 

3.137 

1.270 

4.593 

IS 

2.94B 

1.269 

5.969 

19 

2.678 

1.249 

4.996 

29 

3.439 

1.239 

6.358 

21 

2.492 

5.8S6 

22 

2.529 

4.SS9 

23 

2.432 

3.965 

24 

2.489 

4.462 

2S 

2.262 

4.317 

2S 

1.352 

5. 248 
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Tabulated  Data  for  Figures  in  Chapter  3 


Flgur«  3.3-3  S'(i)  .  Rslativa  error  function  for  ^2 

(Derived  from  KniNII)  and  KriRXCI)  data  in  Figure  2.4-3) 

I  ■  aciuel  dletcina  ^(1) 


a 

.eee 

1 

.eee 

2 

.860 

3 

.800 

4 

.600 

S 

.800 

6 

.200 

7 

.167 

8 

.333 

9 

.286 

IB 

.429 

il 

.571 

12 

.500 

13 

.444 

14 

.556 

15 

.560 

16 

.600 

17 

.545 

18 

.636 

19 

.583 

29 

.667 

21 

.500 

22 

.333 

23 

.400 

24 

.375 

25 

.3^ 

28 

.zh 

Figure  3.3-6  Compariion  of  the  KttlNd)  lunctlone  correepondlng  to  different  ^(1)  functlont 
(uith  KflRX(l)  ■  I  In  each  cate) 

The  KfllNd)  fuhctlone  have  different  aeegmptotlc  growth  ratea. 


d  1  etvKa 

ICftlN^d) 

fcMIH^d) 

KHIN^d) 

iniNjd) 

• 

.800 

.000 

.000 

.800 

1 

1.000 

.800 

.000 

.600 

2 

.970 

.667 

.340 

1.200 

3 

1.390 

1.500 

.800 

1.800 

4 

1.940 

2.200 

1.330 

2.400 

5 

2.560 

3.333 

1.910 

3.800 

6 

3.240 

4.280 

2.520 

3.600 

7 

3.950 

5.250 

3.160 

4.208 

8 

4.700 

6.220 

3.820 

4.800 

9 

5.470 

7.200 

4.588 

5.408 

It 

6.260 

8.160 

5.190 

6.000 

11 

7.860 

5.900 

6.600 

12 

7.800 

6.620 

7.200 

13 

8.710 

7.354 

7.800 

1 
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14 

9.568 

8.890 

8.488 

15 

18.488 

13.125 

8.888 

9.988 

16 

11.274 

14.118 

9.688 

9.688 

17 

12.238 

15.111 

18.368 

18.288 

18 

13.828 

11.138 

18.888 

19 

13.988 

11.918 

11.488 

20 

14.798 

18.095 

12.698 

12.888 

Ffgura  3<S-1  Pradictad  Morst  cast  numbar  of  nodcii  axpanded  for  haurlstlo  ^2 
basad  on  KfllNd)  and  KriRXd)  data  from  FIgura  2.4-3 


N 

U  .  .5 

U  >  .2 

U  *  .7 

U  >  1.8 

1 

1.888 

1.888 

i.eoe 

1.08D 

2 

2.888 

2.637 

2.888 

2.888 

3 

3.888 

4.274 

3.889 

3.888 

4 

4.888 

6.954 

4.808 

4.688 

5 

5.637 

11.341 

5.637 

5.637 

6 

8.317 

23.896 

8.317 

998.625 

7 

15.498 

34.852 

28.872 

1684.249 

8 

22.679 

54.896 

39.316 

2218.472 

9 

34.435 

85.598 

123.735 

2588.798 

10 

53.679 

137.167 

261.928 

2887.020 

11 

85.181 

221.585 

346.347 

3413.244 

12 

136.758 

386.884 

438.765 

13 

168.252 

444.197 

482.334 

14 

199.754 

678.428 

513.837 

15 

218.998 

S98.255 

16 

250.508 

17 

282.882 

FIgura  3.S-2  Pradictad  va.  obsarvad  numbar  of  nodaa  axpandad  In  Morat  casa  tor 
8-puzz!a  haurlstlc  1^2 

XU0RST<F2,  U,  N)  It  pradictad  (dash),  xnR)I(K2,  U,  N)  Is  axparlmantat  tsoUd) 

Each  data  point  on  solid  curves  basad  on  up  to  48  algorithm  axacutlons  (a. a.) 

S9B  a. a.  total  for  U  -  .5  (solid  curve),  and  640  a. a.  total  (or  M  ■  .2  (solid  ourva) 


N 

U..5  (solid) 

Ua.S  (dash) 

U-.2  (solid)  U 

la. 2  (dash) 

1 

1 

1.880 

1 

1.808 

2 

2 

2.880 

5 

2.637 

3 

3 

3.680 

7 

4.274 

4 

4 

4.880 

14 

6.954 

5 

6 

5.637 

20 

11.341 

6 

8 

8.317 

31 

23.836 

7 

12 

15.498 

51 

34.852 

8 

17 

22.679 

83 

54.896 

9 

29 

34.435 

145 

85.598 

10 

32 

53.679 

288 

137.167 

11 

39 

85.181 

3i: 

221.585 

12 

59 

136.750 

447 

386.884 

13 

.  99 

168.252 

747 

444.197 

14 

S3 

(39.754 

1270 

670.420 

IS 

146 

218.398 

1819 

16 

299 

250.580 

3850 

289 


17 

307 

18 

386 

19 

497 

28 

666 

21 

951 

22 

1051 

23 

1622 

24 

2241 

25 

2794 

26 

4251 

396S. 

I 


Figure  3.5-3  XUORSTIK.U.N)  end  XHRXIK.U.N)  fur  1:2.  dIHerant  valuae  ol  U 
XU0RST(IC2,  U,  N)  It  pradictad  (dash),  XrtflX(K2,  U,  N)  Is  experimental  (solid) 
Each  date  point  on  solid  curves  bated  on  up  to  f*  algorithm  executions  (a.e.) 
697  e.M.  total  lor  each  ol  U  ■  .7  (solid  curve))  and  U  >  1.6  (solid  curve) 


N 

U-.7  (solid)  U 

l>.7  (dash)  U<1.8 

(solid)  U 

>1.8  (dash) 

1 

1 

1.600 

1 

1.666 

2 

2 

2.606 

2 

2.666 

3 

3 

3.000 

3 

3.086 

4 

4 

4.606 

4 

4.666 

5 

6 

5.637 

6 

5.637 

6 

8 

8.317 

16 

998.625 

7 

13 

20.672 

111 

1664.249 

8 

17 

39.316 

232 

2216.472 

9 

29 

123,735 

218 

2536.798 

18 

$5 

261.928 

365 

2887.826 

11 

89 

346.347 

446 

3413.244 

12 

104 

436.765 

432 

13 

196 

482.334 

564 

14 

258 

513.637 

434 

IS 

426 

598.255 

577 

16 

434 

572 

17 

771 

572 

18 

653 

488 

19 

789 

336 

28 

1116 

428 

21 

996 

369 

. 

22 

921 

468 

23 

1252 

587 

24 

1373 

421 

25 

1476 

613 

26 

1268 

418 

Figure  3.S-4  Analogous  to  Figure  3.5-2,  (or  heuristic 

Xii'0RST{X|^,  U,  N)  is  predleied  (dash),  XnnX(K|,  m,  N)  is  experimentai 

Each  data  point  on  solid  curves  based  on  up  to  46  algorithm  executions 


N 

U..S  (solid) 

U-.5  (dash) 

U-.2  (solid) 

H..2  (dash) 

1 

1 

1.666 

1 

1.868 

2 

2 

2.666 

2 

2.637 

3 

3 

3.666 

8 

6.317 

4 

5 

4.637 

18 

8.784 

(sol  Id) 

(a.e.) 
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5 

7 

6.274 

17 

16.885 

6 

18 

18.030 

27 

28.648 

7 

14 

29.785 

47 

47.884 

8 

20 

41.541 

80 

79,386 

9 

34 

60.785 

142 

130.955 

10 

so 

80,028 

224 

182.525 

11 

72 

111.531 

382 

12 

99 

163.100 

594 

13 

174 

960 

14 

248 

1572 

15 

426 

2448 

16 

862 

3945 

17 

1030 

18 

1361 

19 

2305 

20 

3385 

rigur*  3i5-5  Rnalogouc  to  Tiguro  3.S-3,  (or  houristic 

XU0RST(K|,  U,  N)  Ifi  prodictod  (d*sh),  XtlflXCK^,  U,  N)  Is  typarlffantsl  (solid) 
Each  data  point  on  solid  eurvas  bassd  on  up  to  40  algorithm  axacutlons  (a. a.) 


N  U.1.8 

(solid)  U«l. 

0  (dash) 

Ua.7  (solid) 

Ua.7  (dash) 

1 

1 

1.000 

1 

1.000 

2 

2 

2.000 

2 

2.000 

3 

3 

3.808 

3 

3.000 

4 

8 

5.680 

5 

4.637 

5 

82 

611.903 

7 

6.274 

e 

746 

13 

25.518 

7 

742 

21 

77.087 

8 

1155 

29 

128.656 

9 

1369 

63 

213.675 

10 

569 

139 

11 

1250 

197 

12 

1249 

242 

13 

1001 

466 

14 

1121 

760 

IS 

1146 

1833 

16  • 

943 

1306 

17 

1237 

1771 

18 

2110 

1649 

19 

1019 

2425 

29 

1699 

4196 

21 

1539 

4391 

22 

990 

4391 

23 

1074 

5003 

24  1039 

25  1453 

26  849 


FIgurs  3>S~6  Rnalogous  to  Flgura  3.5-2,  for  haurlstic 

XU0RST(K3,  Uf  N)  Is  prsdlctad  (dash),  XIIRXIX^,  U,  N)  Is  ayparimsntal  (tolldl 
Each  data  point  on  solid  eurvas  bassd  on  up  to  40  algorithm  axacutlons  (a. a.) 


N  U>.5  (solid)  Ua.S  (dash)  U-.2  (solid)  U-.2  (dash) 
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Plgur*  3. 
XU0RST(K3 
Each  data 


1 

1 

1.000 

1 

1.000 

2 

2 

8.181 

2 

3.680 

3 

3 

39.683 

4 

8.067 

4 

4 

71.186 

5 

15.248 

S 

6 

155.604 

8 

22.429 

6 

8 

761.828 

10 

34,184 

7 

22 

1368.051 

14 

65.687 

8 

10 

1738.377 

14 

97.189 

9 

26 

2108.703 

23 

148.758 

10 

69 

35 

233.177 

11 

40 

56 

317.595 

12 

111 

86 

369.164 

13 

67 

98 

420.733 

14 

86 

136 

505.152 

15 

139 

227 

643.345 

16 

158 

360 

17 

163 

421 

18 

218 

656 

13 

244 

820 

20 

201 

1813 

21 

161 

1849 

22 

234 

2365 

23 

402 

3620 

24 

186 

3315 

25 

382 

26 

89 

5-7  Rna logou*  to  Fi 

gura  3.5-3,  (or 

hsurlstio  K, 

.  U,  N) 

It  pradieiad 

(dash),  xnnxo;,. 

M,  N)  Is  sxparlmantal 

point 

on  solid  ourvas  batad  on  up 

to  40  algorithm  syscutlons 

H 

U-.7  (solid) 

U-.7  (dash)  U 

>1.0 

(solid)  U-l.a  (dash) 

1 

1 

1.000 

1  ■  i.eee 

2 

2 

12.756 

2  52.569 

3 

3 

150.949 

3  1044.957 

4 

4 

289,142 

4  2037.345 

5 

6 

659.468 

6  3661.884 

6 

8 

1651.656 

9  5286.423 

7 

30 

3276.395 

74 

8 

iO 

4900.934 

11 

9 

49 

74 

18 

69 

117 

11 

74 

114 

12 

238 

217 

13 

80 

180 

14 

90 

112 

IS 

192 

138 

16 

197 

142 

17 

186 

157 

18 

138 

145 

19 

no 

236 

20 

199 

220 

21 

128 

216 

22 

197 

209 

23 

213 

171 

24 

331 

170 

292 


25 

28 


A03 

3*5 


238 

169 


Figure  3.5-8  E(K,U)  =  RhS  of  factor  of  dlffarenca  batuaan 
XUORSTtlC,  U,  N)  and  XnRXtK,  U,  N)  avaraqed  over  conmon  valuac  of  N 
Each  data  point  raprasanta  up  to  835  axpariaental  obsarvatlon* 


U  Kj  Kj  3 

.188 
.288 
.388 
.488 
.588 
.888 
.788 
.888 
.388 
1.888 


Figure  3.S-9  £(K,U>  •  RHS  factor  of  dlffaranca  batuaan  XUORST(X,U,N)  at.d  XnRX(X,U,M) 

(Oiffarant  ccala  of  ordinate  axle  frcm  Figure  3.5-8) 

Ertporlmantai  obaarvatlona  (lor  XtinX)  based  on  nora  than  26,888  algorltha  axa(  itlona 

U  K1  f.2  K3 

1.485  1.245 

1.128  1.621  3.318 

1.163  1.339  18.987 

1.265  1.288  26.133 

1.574  1.516  33.663 

1.658  2.814  49.916 

2.242  2.327  73.794 

2.134  2.174  ie4.S84 

2.866  3.784  112.964 

2.483  8.187  191.283 


1.485 

1.128 

1.163 

1.265 

1.574 

1.658 

2.242 

2.134 

2.G66 

2.483 


1.245 

1.621 

1.333 

1.288 

1.516 

2.814 

2.32? 

2.174 

3.784 


3.918 
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Tabulated  Data  for  Figures  in  Chaoter  4 

• 

rigur*  4. 1.1-1  (N)  m  number  of  ptlr-lestt  to  solve  N-Queene  puzzle 

(to  find  first  soiution) 

algorithm  BRCt^TRRCK  vs.  Uaiiz-type  elgortthm  OEEB 
one  algorithm  execution  per  piotted  point  (solid  curves) 

SRS  m  size  of  assignment  space 

T||||^(N)  ■  mtnlMum  number  of  pair-feits  for  any  algorithm  that  solves  alt  SRPs 


N 

BRCKTRRCK 

OEEB 

T.i^(N)  .  N 

“max<N> 

SRS(N) 

4 

36 

78 

6 

72 

128 

S 

28 

189 

18 

218 

1875 

6 

355 

635 

15 

458 

23328 

7 

96 

653 

21 

983 

478598 

& 

2438 

2181 

28 

1568 

9 

962 

1996 

36 

2628 

la 

3172 

3816 

45 

4856 

11 

1754 

3937 

55 

6185 

12 

11755 

8444 

66 

8712 

13 

5467 

8456 

78 

12246 

14 

119888 

49338 

91 

16562 

IS 

95992 

42599 

185 

22155 

18 

827932 

255159 

128 

28888 

17 

485597 

178733 

138 

37128 

Figure  4. 1.1-2  number  of  pair-tests  (T>  and  number  of  distinct  pair-tests  (D) 
to  find  first  solution  (To  Of)  end  all  solutions  (T^,  D^) 

N-Quoens,  BHCKTRflCIsf  1  algorithm  execution  for  every  plotted  point 


T|(N)  values  same  as  those  plotted 

In 

F 1  gure 

4. 1.1-1 

N 

T,(H> 

“f 

(H) 

T^(«) 

Oa(K)  T.intM)  >  N 

0^,(H) 

4 

36 

31 

42 

37 

6 

72 

5 

26 

26 

236 

148 

IB 

216 

6 

355 

192 

1888 

331 

15 

458 

7. 

96 

83 

5345 

831 

21 

803 

6 

2438 

sia 

23378 

1583 

28 

1568 

9 

962 

265 

138887 

2616 

38 

2628 

la 

3172 

568 

45 

4858 

11 

1754 

427 

55 

6185 

12 

11755 

lies 

68 

8712 

13 

5467 

742 

78 

12246 

14 

113888 

2748 

91 

18582 

15 

95992 

2589 

IBS 

22155 

16 

827932 

4726 

126 

28880 

17 

485597 

4834 

13b 

37128 

Figure  4. 1.1-3 

Redundancy  ratio  IKN) 

■  T(N) 

t  0(M) 

■  Total  number  of  pair-tests  executed  /  number  of  distinct  palr-tests  executed 
N-Quaens,  algorithms  BRCKTRRCK,  first  solution  and  all  solutions 
T(N)  and  DCN)  values  In  computation  of  IKN)  are  those  in  Figure  4. 1.1-2 


a 
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M  N,(N) 


i 

l.lEl 

1.135 

5 

i.eee 

1.616 

6 

1.84S 

3.845 

* 

7 

1.US7 

6.432 

S 

4.788' 

15.553 

9 

3.638 

52.296 

19 

S.S85 

11 

4.188 

12 

18.636 

13 

7.368 

- 

14 

43.338 

IS 

37.880 

16 

175.198 

17 

• 

188.458 

Flqur*  4. 1.2-1 

Tf<N)i  maan,  max 

and  min  valuas 

ovar  m(N) 

samp  las  of  random 

candid*!*  valu* 

ordaring,  compared  with  T,(M)  for  "laft-to 

-right"  c.v.  crdsMng 

N-Qu**ns,  algorithm  BHCRTRRCK,  first  solution 

m(N)  algorithm 

executions  for  each  value  of  N| 

38  £  n(N) 

i  188  (sa*  taxt) 

610  algorithm  axacutlons  <a.*.) 

total 

N 

"laft-to-r Ight 

maan  random 

max  random 

min  randomTj^lj^fN) 

a  N(H-l)/2 

4 

36 

25.133 

41 

16.688 

6 

S 

26 

24.367 

44 

16.888 

18 

6 

35S 

318.438 

611 

28.888 

IS 

7 

96 

147.988 

382 

39.008 

21 

8 

2438 

496.348 

2243 

53.888 

28 

9 

962 

735.888 

3114 

57.868 

30 

10 

3172 

2242.680 

14288 

93.888 

4S 

11 

1754 

4564.786 

44285 

141.880 

55 

12 

11755 

6694.408 

48687 

234.880 

66 

13 

5467 

7815.888 

46847 

•  285.880 

78 

14 

119888 

9462.488 

>  68585 

212.880 

91 

IS 

95992 

12841.888 

97416 

231.808 

les 

18 

827932 

13186.888 

128 

17 

485597 

136 

Dgur*  4. 1.2-2 

0,  (H) 1  random  vs 

.  * laf t-to-r Ight*  candidat*  valua  ordtrlng 

N-Quaana,  BHCKTRACF,  first  solution 

N 

■lelt-to-right 

random 

0.ax<«> 

4 

31 

22.638 

6 

72 

S 

26 

23.688 

18 

'  218 

6 

192 

148.788 

15 

458 

7 

83 

85.270 

21 

983 

6 

518 

179.370 

28 

1568 

9 

265 

228.218 

36 

2828 

10 

568 

399.898 

45 

4856 

11 

427 

557.340 

55 

6185 

12 

lies 

691.468 

66 

8712 

13 

742 

728.688 

78 

12246 

295 


14 

2746 

661. ssa 

91 

16S62 

IS 

2S89 

982.301 

les 

221SS 

16 

4726 

121 

26608 

17 

4634 

136 

37126 

Flqura  4. 1.2-3  t1|(N)  ■  T|(N>  t  D|(N)i  randok  vm.  *l«t(-(e-r l9ht*  candidata  valua  erdarl 
N-Quaana,  alqorithM  BnCKTRRCK,  drat  aoluilen 

N  "lall-to-rlqht  randoa 


4 

1.161 

1.081 

S 

i.eea 

1.621 

6 

1.649 

2.004 

7 

1.157 

1.617 

6 

4.768 

2.325 

9 

3.638 

2.599 

10 

5.585 

4.230 

11 

4.168 

$.740 

12 

10.636 

7.019 

13 

7.368 

7.075 

14 

43.330 

8.498 

15 

37.680 

9.335 

16 

175.190 

17 

100.450 

FIgura  4. 1.2-4  mean  Tf(N)  cokparad  with  prad(M)  a  Man  T|(H)  a  tol(N) 
KOI(N)  ■  nuffibar  o<  aolutlona  o(  N-quaant  problaM. 

Man  T|(N)  valuaa  ara  thosa  In  Flqura  4. 1.2-1 

N  naan  T^CN)  prod(N> 


4 

2S.133 

25.133 

5 

24.367 

146.200 

6 

310.430 

620.860 

7 

147.983 

3401.080 

8 

498.340 

22831.600 

9 

735.880 

149367,030 

10 

2242.630 

811821.000 

11 

4584.780 

12 

6694.400 

13 

7015.000 

14 

9462.400 

15 

12841.030 

16 

13186.000 

Flqura  4.2. 3-2  0EELEV(l)i  Backtrack  to  teval  I  bafora  Invoklnq  DEEB 
N~quaans,  drst  solution,  random  candidate  valua  ordarlnq 
(N)  m  naan  numbar  of  palr-lesta  to  solve  H-Quaans 
Sana  aat  of  BIB  problem  Instances  as  In  Section  4.1.2. 

3  a  BIB  ■  2430  algortthn  axacutlons  total 


N 


DEELEVfB) 


OEELEVd) 


0EELEV<2) 
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4 

7ft. SOB 

31.500 

31.600 

S 

iss.3oe 

76.500 

37.100 

6 

S3S.S7a 

347.000 

272.000 

7 

701.080 

376.000 

206.000 

ft 

1272.000 

706.000 

498.000 

9 

1965.000 

1203.000 

834.000 

1ft 

3346.000 

2303.000 

1726.000 

11 

5190.000 

3897.000 

2986.000 

12 

7142.000 

5466.000 

4235.000 

13 

8718.000 

6566.000 

4962.000 

14 

11316.000 

8631.600 

6572.000 

15 

14703.000 

11386.600 

8882.000 

16 

i7B8ft.eee 

13665.060 

10671.000 

rigura  4<2«3-3  Coinp*rlton  o<  OEELEVd)  algorithmc  by  matn  0|(M> 
N-Qu««nt,  first  tolutlen,  mndom  candidsts  valua  ordaring 
Oats  Iron  saMt  algorithm  axacullom  at  In  Pigura  4. 2.3-2 


N 

OEELEVtOl 

OEELEVd) 

0EELEVt2) 

“min'"’ 

4 

42.897 

22.600 

28.167 

6.000 

72.080 

5 

125.306 

60.630 

33.070 

16.000 

210.660 

6 

250.230 

175.000 

114.170 

15.000 

450.006 

7 

410.1.30 

263.700 

152.930 

21.606 

903.060 

8 

638.290 

449.080 

301.280 

28.000 

1568.000 

9 

957.090 

699.680 

478.900 

36.600 

2628.000 

18 

1362.900 

1044.600 

760.700 

45.000 

4050.000 

11 

1871.000 

1471.800 

1115.080 

55.080 

6105.000 

12 

2470.100 

1984.000 

1537.000 

66.000 

8712.000 

13 

3104.000 

2531.008 

2003.000 

78.000 

12246.060 

14 

3885.000 

3235.608 

2593.000 

91.000 

16562.008 

IS 

4636.000 

4055.000 

3273.060 

105.000 

22155.008 

18 

5765.800 

4928.000 

4044.080 

12ft.80ft 

26808.888 

Pigura  442>3-4  Comparlton  of  OEELEVdl  cigorlthnt  by  radundancy  ratio  H|(N)  a  T|(N)  t  0|(N) 
N-Quaana,  first  solution,  random  candidata  valua  erdaring 
Data  from  sakia  algorithm  axacutlons  as  In  FIgura  4. 2. 3-2 


N 

DEELEVIO) 

OEELEVd] 

0EELEV(2) 

4 

1.651 

1.398 

1.503 

5 

1.481 

1.266 

1.123 

6 

2.872 

1.895 

2.186 

7 

1.714 

1.433 

1.301 

ft 

1.998 

1.738 

1.684 

9 

2.078 

1.828 

1.692 

18 

2.430 

2.232 

2.182 

11 

2.714 

2.553 

2.515 

12 

2.850 

2.681 

2.622 

13 

2.793 

2.566 

2.426 

14 

2.903 

2.648 

2.499 

IS 

3.822 

2.782 

2.642 

16 

3.888 

2.882 

2.616 

FIgurs  4. 2. 3-5  DEELEVd)  for  10-qu«*ns  «nd  12-quMns  for  I  ■  8,  1,  ...9 

llrst  toluHon,  random  candldot*  v»lu«  ordering 

Data  for  (  ■  8,  1,  and  2  from  Kama  algorithm  tKecutlona  as  In  Flqur#  4. 2. 3-2 
70  algorithm  axaeutlons  par  plotted  point,  768  par  algorithm,  1468  total 


1 

N  ■  12 

N  ■  18 

0 

7142. 88 J 

3346.808 

1 

5462.888 

2384.008 

2 

4235.886 

1729.600 

3 

3321.868 

1233.008 

4 

2874.888 

1269.006 

5 

3856.688 

1662.000 

6 

4121.800 

2314.000 

7 

6652.806 

2728.088 

8 

8707.806 

2489.000 

S 

8756.886 

2139.888 

FIgura  4. 2. 3-6  DEELEVd)  for  IB-quaana  and  12-quaans  for  '  •  3,  1,  ...9 

flrat  Kolutloni  random  candidate  value  ordering 

Data  from  lama  algorithm  axaeutlons  as  In  Figure  4. 2. 3-5 


1 

N  -  12 

N  ■  18 

0 

2478.608 

1363.808 

1 

1984.888 

1844.800 

2 

1537.888 

768.088 

3 

1188.888 

562.880 

4 

939.586 

443.300 

S 

782.686 

337.000 

6 

636.588 

279.006 

7 

Sie.408 

257.908 

8 

449.180 

251.808 

9 

425.886 

248.708 

Figure  4. 2.3-7  0EELEV<N/2)  vs,  OEEB  by  mean  T,<H)  and  mean  D,IN) 
Tj(N)  -  mean  number  of  pair-tests  to  solve  N-Queens 
N>guo«ns,  first  solution,  random  candidate  value  ordering 


N 

T,//0EEB 

D|//DEEB 

T,//0EELEV  D 

,//0EELEV 

4 

78.680 

42.867 

31.608 

28.168 

5 

6 

185.308 
538. S70 

125.308 

256.238 

312.988 

61.788 

7 

8 

761.080 

1272.886 

418.138 

oeo 

OOV  •  C47  V 

474. 230 

151. eeo 

9 

18 

1985.089 

3346.088 

357.090 

1362.980 

1662.686 

337.808 

11 

12 

5190.008 

7142.888 

1871.008 

2478.100 

4121.888 

636.606 

13 

14 

8718.888 

11316.800 

3164.088 

3865.088 

4891.806 

932.608 

15 

16 

14783.088 

17888.680 

4836.000 

5765.808 

4242.888 

1276.880 

N(N-l)/2 


10 

IS 

21 

26 

36 

45 

55 

68 

78 

91 

185 

120 
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Flqura  4.3-1  Comparison  of  alqorlthm  par formancas  by  moan  numbar  of  palr-lasit 

N-quaans,  first  solution,  pandom  candidata  valua  ordaring 

Sam*  samplo  sat  for  each  alqorlthm  (tha  ona  in  Ssction  4.1.2). 

aiaan  T.(N)  valuas  for  BnCI^TRnCK  ara  thota  In  Flqura  4. 1.2-1 

810-1818  afyorlthia  axacutlons  par  algorithm,  3440  algorithm  axacutlons  total 


N 

BflCKnRRK 

BRCKTRRCIC 

DEEB 

BRCKJUhP 

NfN-: 

4 

23.133 

25.133 

78.888 

25.133 

5 

23.688 

24.367 

165.388 

24.367 

18 

6 

164.878 

318.438 

538.578 

268.278 

IS 

7 

86.688 

147.988 

781.338 

129.438 

21 

8 

197.498 

496.348 

1272.208 

446.578 

28 

9 

254.918 

735.888 

1985.608 

656.138 

30 

10 

542.548 

2242.688 

3346.888 

1957.888 

45 

11 

673.788 

4564.780 

5198.688 

3965.886 

55 

12 

1181.188 

6694.488 

7142.888 

5743.888 

66 

13 

1859.688 

7815.888 

6718.880 

5664.088 

78 

14 

1242.588 

9462.488 

11316.888 

7838.868 

91 

15 

1513.488 

12841.888 

14763.888 

16691.888 

105 

16 

r>2i.i8e 

13166.088 

17868.688 

18677.880 

120 

17 

2150.988 

136 

10 

3316.588 

Flyura  4.3-2  Ratio  of  T^fN)  ulth  'laft-to-right*  candidata  valua  ordaring 

to  maan  T|(N)  ulth  random  candidata  valua  ordaring 

N-Quaana,  first  solution,  rondom  candidata  valua  ordaring 

saSM  amt  of  algorithm  axacutlons  as  thoss  tor  Figura  4.3  L 

(Valuaa  for  BRCKJUnP  -  vr.luas  for  BRCKTRnCK) 


N 

BRCKfinRK 

BRCKTRRCF 

DEEB 

4 

1.380 

1.430 

1.100 

5 

1.100 

1.067 

1.028 

6 

1.299 

1.148 

1.179 

7 

.956 

.649 

.931 

8 

3.651 

4.918 

1.650 

•0 

1.169 

1.307 

'  1.910 

10 

1.390 

1.410 

1.140 

11 

.544 

.383 

.758 

12 

1.678 

1.756 

1.182 

13 

.891 

.779 

.909 

14 

9.956 

12.580 

4.358 

15 

6.180 

7.475 

2.897 

10 

43.200 

62.783 

14.264 

i? 

17.600 

Figuro  4.3-3  RIgorlthia  comparison  by  moan  numbar  of  distinct  palr-tasts 
M-Quaans,  first  solution,  random  candidata  valua  ordering 
Sana  sot  of  algorithm  axacutlons  as  In  Figuro  4.3-1 


N 


DEEB 


BflCKTRflCf: 
0  BRCKnRRIC 


max 


(N) 


299 


4 

42.867 

22.638 

6 

72 

S 

125.336 

23.688 

16 

216 

B 

256.233 

146.706 

IS 

450 

7 

418.136 

85.278 

21 

983 

S 

638.293 

179.370 

28 

1563 

9 

957.698 

228.216 

36 

2628 

le 

1362.986 

399.896 

45 

4658 

11 

1871.838 

557.348 

55 

6165 

12 

2476.168 

691.466 

66 

8712 

13 

3164.886 

728.638 

78 

12246 

14 

3885.868 

861.656 

91 

16562 

15 

4838.906 

982.386 

165 

22155 

16 

5785.606 

128 

28888 

Klgiira  4.3-4  flIgorMhm  compariton  by  maan  radundaney  ratio 
n,(N)  a  T,(H)  t  D,(N) 

H-Quoons,  first  solution,  randoai  candidata  vaiua  ordering 
Sam  sat  of  algorithn  axacutlons  as  In  rigura  4.3-1 


91 

BRCKnnRK 

BflCKTRRCK 

DCEB 

4 

1.616 

1.681 

1.651 

5 

1.066 

1.621 

1.481 

6 

1.126 

2.684 

2.872 

7 

1.614 

1.617 

1.714 

8 

1.663 

2.325 

1.996 

8 

1.669 

2.599 

2.978 

18 

1.216 

4.231 

2.438 

11 

1.316 

5.748 

2.714 

12 

1.358 

7.819 

2.856 

13 

1.263 

7.87S 

2.793 

14 

1.316 

8.436 

2.963 

IS 

1.333 

9.335 

3.622 

16 

1.273 

3.666 

17 

1.396 

18 

1.546 

rigura  4.3-S  '  Crouth  rata  of  mean  T|(N)  using  approxlaat Ion  inaan  T<(N)  ■  N^(N) 
hanca  C<N)  -  log(T,(N)>  t  log(N) 

N-Quaana,  algorithm  BRCKMHRK,  first  solution,  random  candidata  value  ordering 
bwan  T|(N)  values  for  N  <  IS  are  taken  from  Figure  4.3-1 

80  algorithm  executtons  par  data  point  for  N  S  28,  so  1318  algorithm  executions  total 


N 

C(N> 

4 

2.278 

5 

1.966 

6 

2.858 

7 

2.296 

8 

2.548 

9 

2.526 

16 

2.734 

11 

2.826 

12 

2.826 

13 

2.726 

300 


14 

2.700 

IS 

2.700 

16 

2.640 

17 

2.710 

16 

2.800 

20 

2.640 

2S 

2.630 

30 

2. /SO 

35 

2.880 

40 

2.710 

SO 

2.790 

l-l 

L(N)  -  link  p 

N 

L(M) 

4 

.444 

S 

.552 

6 

.622 

7 

.676 

6 

.714 

9 

.746 

10 

.770 

11 

.791 

12 

.606 

13 

.623 

14 

.635 

IS 

.646 

16 

.656 

Flqur*  i.i.2-2  nn«loqou*  to  FIguri  4.3-1,  but  using  (•mpit  stt  el  randomly 
yanereted  snPt  having  tana  alza  and  dagrao  of  eonatralni  at  N-Quaani  SflPt 
•llrat  solution,  random  Candida ta  value  ordering 
&0-2S8  algorithm  axacutlons  <a.a.)  par  data  point 
ilS8-li09  a,a.  total  par  algorlthmi  3900  a.a.  total 


H 

BflCKTRRCK 

BnCKflRRK 

BRCKJUnP 

DEEB 

lf{H-l)/2 

4 

29.660 

23.140 

26.380 

45.940 

S 

66.640 

53.760 

71.600 

209.088 

16 

6 

197.260 

92.620 

141.800 

427.000 

IS 

7 

156.720 

79.360 

104.880 

21 

6 

415.530 

143.080 

268.800 

1170.000 

28 

9 

595.070 

176.083 

348.880 

1786.800 

36 

10 

753.800 

200.080 

392.000 

2609.000 

45 

11 

1305.880 

263.000 

477.880 

3713.868 

53 

12 

1266.800 

286.000 

600.000 

5135.000 

66 

13 

3281.800 

395.080 

567.000 

5928.000 

76 

14 

3113.800 

405.000 

SI 

Figure  4. 4. 2-3  Ratio  of  mean  T^tN)  for  N-Quaans  to  moan  T^tN)  lor  'Randon-N-Quaans*  SRPs 
Data  from  Figures  S.3-1  and  9. 4. 2-2,  respect  Ivaly.  3440  4  3300  ■  7340  S.a.  total 
Cxparlmontal  data  by  which  to  distinguish  "natural'*  SflPs  from 
parametrically  similar  randomly  generated  SRPs 
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N 

fiflCKTRflCK 

BRCKJUnP 

DEES 

4 

.647 

x.osa 

.358 

1.540 

5 

.275 

.433 

.348 

.830 

6 

1.574 

1.763 

2.348 

1.263 

7 

.944 

1.133 

1.240 

a 

1.134 

1.383 

1.728 

1.860 

9 

1.236 

1.433 

1.898 

1,118 

10 

2.975 

2.718 

4.988 

1.288 

11 

3.511 

3.323 

8.318 

1.480 

12 

5.265 

3.653 

9.570 

1.350 

13 

2.136 

2.680 

10.340 

1.268 

14 

3.040 

3.070 

Ftguro  4. 4. 2-5 

Exporihsntal  data 

to  dist Inyuish  * 

nuturat”  problant 

froM  paralnotricsl  ly  siMlIar  I.I.d 

.-random  problams 

tailo  of  ri,(N) 
lint  solution, 

lor  N-Qusans  to  I1| 

(N>  for  random  N- 

quatns 

randon  candidate 

valus  ordarl'  g 

N 

BRCKTRRCK 

BRCKnRRK  OEEB  (dashed  tins) 

4 

.357 

.999 

1.188 

S 

.667 

.955 

.649 

G 

1.840 

1.340 

1.158 

7 

.982 

.994 

8 

.936 

.982 

1.078 

9 

.940 

.998 

1.070 

10 

1.560 

1.138 

1.198 

11 

1.640 

1.233 

1.288 

12 

2.130 

1.278 

1.258 

13 

1.270 

1.120 

1.180 

14 

1.730 

1.180 

Figure  4.4. 3-1 

Oapendsnea  of 

m'ean  numbsr  of 

pair-tests  (T^)  on  dsgrss 

159  randomly  ganaratsd  SRPs  o( 
13S0  a.o.  par  algorithm,  5460 

slis  N  ■  Ki  ■ 
a.o.  total 

10  (or  each  plotted  point 

upper  solid  curvet  BRCKTRRCK t 
first  solution 

Middlai  BRCKJUHP)  louart 

BRCKHRRK 

L 

BRCKTRRCK 

BRCKHRRK 

BRCKJUnP 

OEEB 

.888 

188.830 

138.688 

188.688 

180.886 

.188 

223.836 

166.688 

169.886 

378.188 

.288 

452.360 

299.838 

379.088 

1162.880 

.388 

985.060 

524.608 

794.680 

3776.000 

.488 

2546.830 

1646.608 

1945.688 

4568.888 

.588 

8718.060 

2662.388 

6259.668 

7552.868 

.688 

35598.880 

7791.088 

22551.686 

16366.086 

.658 

15893.800 

3846.688 

9638.898 

.788 

9143.808 

751.688 

2346.686 

3152.888 

.888 

352.886 

137.688 

171.808 

2666.680 

.988 

67.488 

67.268 

67.480 

2743.060 

1.888 

45.888 

45.688 

45.688 

1385.888 

constraint 


(L) 
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Figura  4.4. 3-2 

Dependanco  o< 

mean  number  of  distinct  pair-teats 

(D|)  on  L 

Sama  sat  of  algorithn  exacutlona 

as  in  Figure 

4. 4. 3-1 

(jppar  solid  curvai  BRCKTRRCK  and  BRCKMRRKi  louar  curvat  BRCKJUUP 

(loMar  and  uppar 

'  solid  curvaa 

have  almost  Identical  values) 

drat  solution 

L 

BRCKTRRCK 

BflCKJUMP 

DEEB 

8  BRCKKRRK 

.998 

188.998 

108.888 

188.888 

.198 

186.308 

169.488 

268.388 

.299 

292.198 

272.683 

S48.9BB 

.398 

472.709 

447.808 

1193.808 

.499 

794.889 

758.808 

1994.888 

.589 

1426.008 

1377.883 

2347.888 

.688 

2267.888 

2285.008 

2828.088 

.6S9 

1138.888 

1076.888 

.798 

431.788 

399.480 

1518.888 

.888 

131.980 

118.788 

1286.888 

.999 

67.198 

67.198 

1187.888 

1.898 

45.888 

45.808 

855.888 

FIgura  4. 4. 3-3 

Oapandanca  of 

mean  radundancg  ratio  (H.)  on  L 

Sama  sat  o(  algorithm  axacutlons 

as  In  F  loura 

u 

1 

uppar  solid  curvai  BRCKTRRCKi 

middlat  BRCKJUHPi  louart  BRCKHARF 

tirst  solution 

L 

BRCKTRRCi; 

BRCcnRRi: 

brckjuup 

OEEB 

.898 

1.880 

1.880 

l.eoe 

1.880 

.198 

1.198 

1.803 

1.116 

1.386 

.280 

1.541 

1.826 

1.386 

2.186 

.388 

2.871 

1.187 

1.767 

3.123 

.488 

3.185 

1.313 

2.547 

2.268 

.598 

6.844 

1.869 

4.502 

3.282 

.689 

14.410 

3.188 

9.411 

5.532 

.6S8 

18.898 

2.166 

6.953 

.799 

7.284 

1.473 

4.460 

2.858 

.899 

1.918 

1.821 

1,277 

2.894 

.988 

1.882 

1.888 

1.882 

2.469 

1.888 

1.880 

1.888 

1.808 

1.S28 

Figurt  4.S.1-2  Haan  nunbar  of  palr-tatfa  to  4-celor  a  planar  aap 
llrat  Bolutlorif  randoln  candidata  valua  ordarfng 
84  algorlthk  axacutlona  par  data  point,  19(11  total 


M 

brcftrrck 

brcfjuhp 

BflCKlIRRIC 

S 

11.988 

11.908 

11.988 

18 

52.888 

52.808 

43.548 

15 

66.888 

86.808 

76.228 

28 

136.488 

136.408 

113.888 

25 

158.180 

158.188 

131.288 

38 

177.788 

177.788 

156.588 

34 

485.480 

359.888 

